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ABSTRACT 


THE ABSENT CHRIST AND THE INUNDATED COMMUNITY: 
CONSTRUCTING A PROCESS-ANABAPTIST MICROMETAPHYSICS 

Justin Heinzekehr 

This dissertation will argue that the distinctive contribution of Anabaptists to Christian 
theology has been muted by a lack of metaphysics consistent with its ethical and ecclesiological 
commitments. Anabaptists have engaged in one of the longest, most consistent experiments in 
nonviolence in history, and therefore have evolved styles of thought that run in sometimes 
surprising directions in relation to mainstream Christianity. Yet it has also been a temptation for 
Anabaptists to allow the idea of nonviolence to stagnate, in part because there has been no 
accompanying metaphysics that pushes for a constant renegotiation of peace. 

In fact it is this very commitment to nonviolence that makes Anabaptists rightly 
suspicious of claims to universal metaphysics, systems that attempt to justify themselves 
incontrovertibly to any reasonable person. Most contemporary Mennonite theologians recognize 
that Anabaptist theology must avoid a foundationalist methodology in order to be consistent with 
a message of nonviolence. The imposition of universal metaphysics would be itself a form of 
coercion, since it seeks to make resistance to its worldview impossible. The solution, however, is 
not to reject the medium of metaphysics completely. This too tends to undermine the vibrancy of 
Anabaptist thought, in this case by masking implicit metaphysical positions and consequently 
making one less open to criticism and modification. 

I propose a constructive metaphysics that is consistent with the basic distinctives of 
Anabaptist thought, but uses a nonfoundational methodology. This would constitute a worldview 
that seeks to inteipret all of reality based on a community’s interpretation of local, particular 
experience. In a way this mirrors the twentieth-century turn toward microhistory, or the narration 



of history through the lens of a particular event, community or object rather than pretending to a 
universal viewpoint. So metaphysics based on local experience and interpretation can be termed 
“micrometaphysics,” which avoids the violent implications of traditional, foundational 
metaphysics. Micrometaphysics differs from traditional metaphysics in that it represents itself as 
one possible lens through which to view reality given a certain set of experiences, but does not 
expect to supplant other views that arise from other possible sets. 

I argue that, given the assumptions of Anabaptism, process thought is one of the most 
natural conversation partners in the construction of a consistent Anabaptist micrometaphysics. 
Process thought has the advantage of extended, explicit metaphysical reflection which can help 
clarify many Anabaptist intuitions. In particular, a process-Anabaptist metaphysics will 
emphasize the relational basis of the universe, the mutual influence of God and the world, the 
location of the universal in the particular, and the rejection of any ultimate dualism of conflicting 
elements in favor of creative, nonviolent transformation. 
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Introduction: The Danger and Necessity of Anabaptist Metaphysics 
The suspicion of metaphysics is certainly not unique to the Anabaptist tradition. Philosophers 
have been announcing the end of metaphysics since Nietzsche, and the problematic nature of 
metanarratives is now about as widespread an assumption as you can find in Western society. In 
theology, too, it is not rare to encounter post-metaphysical views, such as John Caputo’s 
theology of the event or Stanley Hauerwas’ narrative theology. Anabaptist theology is, however, 
somewhat unique in that it traces its anti-metaphysical stance all the way back to its origins in 
the sixteenth century, in a more or less unbroken lineage. Specifically, Anabaptists might claim 
to be among the first Christian groups to intuit the link between formal intellectual thought and 
violence, largely due to their position as an outlawed and persecuted religion in sixteenth-century 
Europe. Even if they would not have articulated these insights in the same form, early 
Anabaptists might have agreed with Derrida or Foucault that abstract metaphysical reflection 
tends to both uphold and mask systems of domination. 

At least since John Howard Yoder, Mennonite theologians have drawn on this history to 
advocate for nonfoundational types of theology; that is, theology that does not pretend to be 
indisputable. Rather than attempting to ground theology in a priori rational arguments or by 
appeal to the universal structure of human experience, Mennonites have preferred to base their 
reflection on a communal experience of the concrete, historical person of Jesus. The Mennonite 
experience of Jesus is mediated through the early Christian records in the New Testament, but 
also through the church’s ever-changing context which shapes its interpretation of this record. 
Anabaptism is therefore a biblical tradition, but not (when it functions well) a fun dam entalist 
one. That is, scripture is not simply a straightforward account of truth, but becomes a medium for 
truth as it is interpreted in a community. For this reason, many Mennonite theologians are more 
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comfortable with the concept of narrative rather than metaphysics as a vehicle for truth. 1 
Narrative implies a shared interpretation that is passed along as a community retells its own 
history. Metaphysics implies a system of abstractions that could be constructed by an individual 
scholar in an ivory tower apart from any relation to his or her community. 

Nonfoundational theological method goes hand-in-hand with the Mennonite commitment 
to nonviolence; a theology that is always contingent or disputable cannot be imposed by force. 
And in fact, Mennonites have for the most part avoided the militant evangelism that has 
characterized many other forms of Christianity throughout history. Mennonite mission efforts, 
though they have had their own ambiguities, have at least tended to emphasize service and 
cultural sensitivity over conversion. 2 And as Mennonites have branched out into international 
peace work, their stance of humility and openness has served them well. In Northern Ireland, for 
instance, Mennonite peace workers have earned a good reputation by entering a conflict with a 
listening ear rather than a pre-made solution. 3 It is right, therefore, that Mennonites should be 
proud of the nonfoundationalism that developed out of a history of persecution and grounded a 
long history of nonviolent practices. The vindication of this way of thinking in the postmodern 
age makes it unlikely that Anabaptists could let go of their heritage of nonfoundationalism even 
if they wanted to. 


1 Though most of these scholars would not want to settle on narrative as the only possible framework for 
theology. See Chris K. Huebner, A Precarious Peace: Yoderian Explorations on Theology, Knowledge, and Identity 
(Waterloo, Ont.: Herald Press, 2006), 49-68. 

2 In discussing some of these very ambiguities, Marc Gopin writes, “Mennonite self-doubt serves as a 
strength, however, in peacemaking. It leads to an extraordinary level of cross-cultural sensitivity and also leads to a 
deep commitment to listening and receptivity, which have prominent and longstanding places in Mennonite Central 
Committee methods of peacemaking.” Marc Gopin, Between Eden and Armageddon: The Future of World 
Religions, Violence, and Peacemaking (Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 2000), 152. This is the ideal 
picture; of course, there are many cases in which Mennonite missions have failed to live up to this ideal. For an 
example of the ambiguity of Mennonite missions in the United States, see Felipe Hinojosa, Latino Mennonites: Civil 
Rights, Faith, and Evangelical Culture (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2014). 

3 As related to the author by Joe Liechty, professor of Peace, Justice and Conflict Studies at Goshen 
College and former peace worker in Northern Ireland. 
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At the same time, there are other forms of violence that can remain even in 
nonfoundational systems, and these have been more difficult for Anabaptists to overcome. 
Narratives, for instance, can contain a wide variety of violent themes, and are particularly adept 
at hiding this violence from those who subscribe to their logic. 4 So, for example, the Anabaptist 
narrative of martyrdom tended to obscure the way that Mennonite settlers benefited from 
colonialism in the United States, or class differences in pre-Communist Russia. 5 In Anabaptist 
theology, the narrative of God’s eschatological violence has subtly encouraged political quietism 
or environmental destruction, even while linked to the present nonviolence of the church. 6 
Narratives themselves have to be constantly interrogated if we do not wish to perpetuate 
violence, but this interrogation cannot be done within the logic of the narrative. 

This is where the systematicness usually associated with metaphysics can play an 
important role. In its demand for comprehensiveness and coherence, metaphysics requires us to 
seek out countemarratives in an attempt to reconcile them with our own assumptions. In the 
process, our own views may have to be modified or abandoned. We cannot rest in the narrative 


4 See Jean-Franfois Lyotard’s assertion that narratives are potentially the most violent type of discourse. 
Jean-Franfois Lyotard, The Differend: Phrases in Dispute (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1988), 151. 

5 See Elaine Enn’s research on Mennonites in the Ukraine: “I learned that Nogai and Cossack peoples, the 
traditional inhabitants of the Ukrainian steppes, had been forcibly removed by Catherine the Great just prior to my 
ancestors arriving from Prussia in the 1780s. Here is a case of complex historical truth: Mennonite emigrants from 
one part of Europe end up displacing indigenous people in another part of Europe. A people desiring only religious 
freedom were used in a wider imperial scheme to colonize marginal lands. And it gets even more complicated. The 
Russian Mennonites who did make it out in the 1920s (including my grandparents) came as refugees to the Canadian 
prairies. They were given or bought land in areas that had recently been taken from Cree tribes by the Canadian 
government. Here again, Mennonite victims in one part of the world, trying only to survive, helped disenfranchise 
First Nations people half a world away.” Elaine Enns, “Pilgrimage to the Ukraine: Revisioning History through 
Restorative Justice,” Bartimaeus Cooperative Ministries, accessed January 10, 2015, http://www.bcm- 
net.org/pilgrimage-to-the-ukraine-revisioning-history-through-restorative-justice-elaine-enns. 

6 Millard Lind, for example, believes that biblical nonviolence is grounded in the idea that Yahweh takes 
responsibility for judgment and vengeance on evildoers. Only because of God’s violence is the church able to give 
up the need to use violence. Yahweh Is a Warrior: The Theology of Warfare in Ancient Israel (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald 
Press, 1980). J. Denny Weaver argues that Lind’s view, though written in defense of pacifism, still champions 
violence as an ultimate solution for conflict. “Although Lind’s account softens the image of a God who kills by 
having the deaths occur through natural occurrences, ultimately it is still God who is depicted as the origin of the 
forces of nature that kill.” J. Denny Weaver, The Nonviolent God (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2013), 110. 
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that we inherit about our origins or place in the world, especially when we encounter other 
stories that do not fit with existing interpretations. The difficulty is that the very drive toward 
comprehensiveness, as Anabaptist theologians have realized, is the drive toward violence. If we 
expect to be able to integrate all narratives into a single universal truth, we will always end up 
imposing a self-serving truth and brushing aside inconvenient anomalies. 

I argue in this dissertation that we need not choose between self-contained (and therefore 
uncriticizable) narratives and violent, universal metaphysics. In the process tradition associated 
with Alfred North Whitehead, we find the possibility of a nonfoundational metaphysics that 
could serve as a resource for Anabaptist theologians as they seek to articulate a faith that is both 
grounded in the person of Jesus and also relevant for the most pressing problems of the twenty- 
first century. To differentiate this type of metaphysics from the totalizing project that Anabaptists 
have rightly rejected, we might call it a “micrometaphysics”: reflection on the whole of reality 
that is nonetheless grounded in a communally experienced event. In other words, we would not 
expect an Anabaptist micrometaphysics to finally arrive at a universal interpretation of reality. It 
would take its experience of Jesus, mediated by its own context, as the basis for reflection on 
reality as a whole. Since historical context is contingent and pluralistic, there will always be a 
multiplicity of micrometaphysical constructions, even within the Anabaptist tradition, but each 
of the constructions would be expected to remain fluid because of the need to encounter and 
modify one another. 

As it turns out, Anabaptists have always operated with an implicit metaphysical 
understanding that is similar to the one outlined in the previous paragraph. Though, again, 
Anabaptist metaphysics comes in many varieties, there are certain characteristics that 
Anabaptists have emphasized enough to begin to differentiate the shape of this metaphysics from 
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others. In short, the Anabaptist understanding of the faith community implies a co-creative 
relationship between God and the world, in which the church is given the freedom and 
responsibility to construct its own interpretations of its experience, and God becomes 
immanentized within the community in the process of its decision. God then calls the community 
to a new decision given a new set of experiences and the process begins all over again. This 
dynamic between God and the church implies a rhythmic, co-creative relationship between God 
and the world, though we may expect the church to be more attentive to this rhythm. 

Just as there is a rhythm in the relationship between God and the church, there is a 
rhythm to the way the church constructs and applies its interpretations. Anabaptists have always 
been clear that the primary data for theological interpretation come from the historical person of 
Jesus as recorded in the New Testament. Anabaptists therefore begin with a very particular, 
concrete source, dependent on a historical context and not observable apart from the specific 
events of that history. But they also expected that interpretations based on these particular data 
would be relevant not only for those who considered themselves a part of that history, but for 
everyone and everything across geographical and cultural locations. Particularity and 
universality are therefore not mutually exclusive, but two different elements of the work of 
interpretation. Extending this insight metaphysically, we might think of reality as a set of 
particularities (just as the church is a particular group of people in a particular place) whose 
interpretation is at the same time universally significant. 

Both of these rhythms - immanence/transcendence and particularity/universality - point 
toward process metaphysics as a relevant resource for Anabaptist theology, despite the lack of 
historical connection between the two. Although they come from very different backgrounds and 
use different types of language to articulate their positions, process and Anabaptist theologies 
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converge at many important points. A fusion of Anabaptist and process theologies can provide 
one route for constructing the kind of micrometaphysics that Anabaptists need in order to support 
its attempt to live out Jesus’ way of nonviolence. 

This dissertation begins with two chapters on the history of Anabaptist/Mennonite 
rejection of formal, intellectual theology. Chapter 1 examines the sixteenth-century Anabaptists’ 
reaction to the formal theology of the Protestant and Catholic academies, which includes what 
we now would call metaphysics. There are two different reasons that Anabaptists developed a 
suspicion of formal theology. First, the reformers’ use of formal theology to marginalize and 
persecute Anabaptists led them to denounce this kind of thought as an instrument of violence. 
Second, the Anabaptists’ understanding of ecclesiology led them to distrust abstract thought as a 
distraction from communal interpretation based in scripture. However, Anabaptists did not 
eschew theology or metaphysics as such; they merely insisted that it be done as a faith 
community and with reference to concrete experiences. 

Chapter 2 traces the impact of the sixteenth-century distrust of formal theology to the 
anti-foundationalism that emerged in twentieth-century Mennonite theology. In the centuries 
after the Reformation, the Anabaptist suspicion of formal theology dampened their desire to 
engage in theological speculation, and most groups rested content with the existing writings of 
the original Anabaptist leaders, along with a fairly naive biblicism. By the early twentieth 
century, Mennonites began to engage in more explicit conversation about the role of systematic 
thinking in theology, some arguing for a more fundamentalist understanding of scripture, others 
more open to modernism and intellectual engagement. In both cases, however, the main concern, 
as in the sixteenth century, was that Christian practices like nonviolence should not be 
undermined by abstract theology. In the middle of the twentieth century, Mennonite leaders 
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again prioritized ethics and scripture over theology, though they did not reject all theological 
reflection as such. John Howard Yoder’s more explicit anti-foundationalism would become the 
most influential in the later twentieth century, so that most contemporary Anabaptist theologians 
would agree that one of the main characteristics of Anabaptist theology is its rejection of 
foundational truth claims. 

If Anabaptists have always leaned toward a nonfoundational way of thinking, this does 
not mean they have made no metaphysical claims. Chapter 3 outlines the implied metaphysics of 
some of the most influential Anabaptist theologies, especially that of John Howard Yoder, whose 
ecclesiology requires certain metaphysical structures. Specifically, as noted above, Yoder 
suggests that the church is both particular in its contextuality and universal in its relevance to 
others, and that God is both immanent in the church and transcendent to it. If one consistently 
applied these ideas metaphysically, it would be most natural to suppose some kind of 
panentheistic relationship between God and the world - that God incorporates the world within 
Godself, but also transcends the world. 

The next section, chapters 4-7, discusses the potential of process metaphysics as a 
resource for Anabaptist metaphysics. Chapter 4 makes connections between the methodologies 
of Whitehead and Yoder. Whitehead’s metaphysics are based on three movements: empiricism, 
rationalism and speculation. Empiricism is given logical priority in that all metaphysical 
reflection ultimately stems from concrete experience and is weakest when its abstractions move 
too far away from the concrete. However, Whitehead realized that all experience is interpreted 
experience, which means that reason and imaginative speculation play an important role in 
constructing interpretations. Reason is important because it allows us to challenge and 
deconstruct interpretations that would otherwise remain stagnant. Imagination plays the more 
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constructive role by providing new ways of thinking about existing data. Similarly, Yoder 
privileges the experience of the interpreting community over abstract theological systems, 
though he believes that systematic theology is an important tool for challenging existing 
assumptions. Yoder also expects that the community will be moved forward by novel, 
imaginative insights, either as prophecy or pneumatology. 

In chapter 5, we move to a comparison of process and Anabaptist conceptions of God and 
the world. The process view, particularly in the poststructural theologies of Catherine Keller and 
Roland Faber, imagines God as the capacity or space that invites the world into a novel and 
creative future. Though God is the elicitor of creativity, God’s actualization and differentiation 
depends on the specific decisions of the world. God waits for the world to construct its own 
value before flooding back into creation. The mutuality between God and the world envisioned 
in process theology departs from Christian orthodoxy as usually defined. However, this 
noncompliance should not disqualify it as a potential resource for Anabaptism. Indeed, Yoder 
himself constantly relativized Christian orthodoxy in deference to the concrete multiplicity of 
Christian communities. Like process theologians. Anabaptists have recognized the creative role 
of the world in constructing interpretations through which God is incarnated, as well as God’s 
transcendence of any particular interpretation. 

Chapter 6 addresses another possible concern: that process theology is too disconnected 
from the historical events of Jesus’ life and teaching. Actually, because of Whitehead’s empirical 
method, process theologians have always insisted that metaphysical categories must develop out 
of and be modified by actual experience, especially those experiences of deep religious insight. 
Many process theologians, like Anabaptist theologians, insist on the importance of the entirety of 
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Jesus’ career for theological and metaphysical speculation. In both ways of thinking, Jesus’ 
particularity is an essential advantage of Christian theology, not something to be bypassed. 

I focus on one particular aspect of Jesus’ ministry in chapter 7: his teachings and 
practices of nonviolence. Although Whitehead conceived of God in terms of persuasion and 
loving sympathy, there have been few articulations of pacifism from a process framework. 
Certainly the differences between the process and Mennonite views on the ethics of violence 
have been very wide for most of their history. Whitehead, for instance, tended to think of peace 
as a broader sense of purpose that gave vitality to great civilizations. Mennonites, through the 
middle of the twentieth century, generally defined peace in terms of a lack of participation in 
violent social systems, and grounded their belief in the divine command appearing in the Sermon 
on the Mount and other biblical passages. However, Mennonite concepts of nonviolence have 
moved rapidly in the last decades to include social activism and the transformation of complex 
conflicts into creative solutions. Even the tragic character of the process worldview finds 
resonance in some contemporary Mennonite reflections on nonviolence, especially those of Peter 
Blum. In fact, Mennonites should see in process theology’s ontology of multiplicity, ambiguity 
and uncertainty a key metaphysical resource for their own peace position. 

The final section outlines a possible constructive micrometaphysics that draws on both 
Anabaptist and process theologies. As a micrometaphysics, it begins with a particular, historical 
experience; as an Anabaptist micrometaphysics, it begins with the experience of the formation of 
the faith community as narrated in the gospels. Though of course our metaphysics should be 
shaped by the entirety of Jesus’ ministry, the experience of Jesus’ absence after his crucifixion 
and the subsequent feeling of presence in the community of disciples provided the most 
important lens for early Christian interpretation of Jesus. Based on their encounter with the 
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empty tomb, early Christians developed an understanding of God’s absence in relation to the 
church (absent as a transcendent source of truth) and God’s presence flooding back to them 
through the community of believers and those at the edges of society. As process theology would 
suggest, Anabaptists should read the gospels as evidence of a rhythmic, mutual process of 
creative advance between God and the world. 

Given the micrometaphysics outlined in the previous chapter. Chapter 9 develops certain 
implications of this interpretation for liberation theology. Liberation theology has often been 
hampered by its use of binary distinctions between oppressed and oppressor, which can 
sometimes mask key differences between various oppressed groups. Recent liberation 
theologians have attempted to come to terms with the complex intersections of oppression, and 
the process-Anabaptist view could be a resource in this effort towards non-totalitarian theories of 
liberation. The key difference in this metaphysical system is that it locates sovereignty outside of 
the community instead of identifying the two, as is usually the case in political theory and, I 
would argue, most liberation theologies. If sovereignty is defined as ultimate loyalty or identity, 
then it becomes impossible to reify power within a single community, even as we attempt to 
resist some other unjust power structure. Because the immanence of God within marginalized 
individuals and communities is always paired with God’s transcendent destabilization of 
communal identity, the resistance to oppression cannot be a mere matter of appropriating the 
powers of the oppressed for oneself. It must always include a self-critical openness to as yet 
unexpressed differences within and between communities. 

In conclusion, chapter 10 discusses the aesthetic nature of the nonviolent ethics sketched 
in previous chapters. If peace is defined as an event’s construction of beauty given its entire 
environment, it cannot be defined as an ethical absolute, but rather an aesthetic principle. An 




aesthetic principle cannot be defined apart from the concrete context of each event, but it does 
demand that each event transform whatever conflicting elements it encounters in the fullest way 
possible. This means that violence, as an exclusion rather than transformation of conflicting 
elements, can never be justified, though it will always be present to some extent. We will never 
arrive at the perfect achievement of nonviolence, but we are also never without the impulse 
towards greater, more complex peace than has been created in the past. So the notion of 
nonviolence in a process-Anabaptist metaphysics includes both a constructive and deconstructive 
mode. It conceives of God as the ultimately nonviolent entity that can incorporate all of the 
world’s discord. It also describes a God that haunts the edges of every construction of peace, 
calling for new structures that could respond more fully to suppressed conflict. 

From its origins in the sixteenth century. Anabaptists have striven to embody a set of 
practices and beliefs that are faithful to the church’s ongoing experience and also critical of the 
church’s tendency to interpret this experience as a legitimation of oppression. Until recently, 
most Anabaptists have seen higher order reflection on theology and metaphysics as a distraction 
from this goal. It was their suspicion of formal, intellectual thought that allowed Anabaptists to 
create communities distinct from the state churches of their day. It is clear to me, however, that 
metaphysics has not only been present all through Anabaptist history, but is essential to the 
dynamism of Mennonite communities. If it is possible for Mennonites to engage in metaphysics 
without compromising their connection to history or their rejection of totalitarian thought, such 
reflection would allow for the kind of self-critical reflection that is necessary given the 
complexities we face in a multicultural society, a globalized economy, and a disintegrating 
ecosystem. 
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Section I: The (Putative) Anabaptist Rejection of Metaphysics 
Chapter 1: Anti-clericalism in Sixteenth-Century Anabaptism 

Introduction 

The main goal of this chapter is to answer the question, why did Anabaptists in their early history 
distrust formal theology, let alone metaphysics? At the outset, it is important to realize that the 
term “formal” can refer to different aspects of theology, each of which Anabaptists considered 
questionable. First, “formal theology” refers to the work of academic elites in university settings 
as opposed to popular theology done by lay people in a congregational setting. “Formal” can also 
refer to theological method, indicating a conscious effort to conform to a particular style of 
argumentation (e.g., scholasticism) and to develop theology within conventional parameters of 
categories and logic. 7 

The most complete explanations of the Anabaptist suspicion of formal theology begin 
with the shared context of anti clericalism within which Protestants and Anabaptists emerged. To 
explain the divergence between the two, then, we must examine both external pressures upon 
Anabaptists and theological distinctives internal to Anabaptism. Anabaptist groups faced 
external pressures from Catholic and Protestant governments in the form of physical violence, 
economic sanctions, and theological rhetoric. Internally, Anabaptist groups were motivated by 
specific theological and ecclesiological commitments that differentiated them from other 
Protestant movements. Together these factors explain why Anabaptist and Protestant versions of 


7 In the sixteenth century, these two senses of the term “formal” could be conflated without much 
inaccuracy. Most academic theologians came from the elite classes and worked in university settings connected with 
the church and the state. When they produced theology, it was “formal” in the methodological sense of conforming 
to conventional categories and styles of argumentation. It tended to be abstract and complex, so that it would be 
difficult for the majority of common people, generally illiterate, to understand. On the other hand, popular religious 
movements emerged from the lower or middle classes and drew on theological concepts that were more concrete, 
more connected with issues of daily life, less concerned with methodological correctness, and that required no 
special training or literacy. Thus the distinction that the Anabaptists made between formal and informal theology 
implied both a sociological critique of class and privilege and a theological critique of method and epistemology. 
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the pervasive anticlericalism of the sixteenth century caused these movements to diverge soon 
after the beginning of the Reformation, with Protestants reclaiming formal theology and 
Anabaptists developing stronger reactions against it. Following sections explore these factors in 
some detail. 

If one sees the Anabaptist suspicion of formal theology as a natural outgrowth of its 
unique commitments, one might conclude that Anabaptism is simply incompatible with 
systematic types of thinking. Some scholars have said, for instance, that Anabaptist theology 
should remain merely “existential” or “ad hoc.” 8 However, the rejection of formal theology did 
not entail a rejection of systematic thinking per se. In fact, the Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century developed unique ways of doing theology and answering theological questions. Though 
of course it varied widely by region and community, there was a distinctive, even systematic, 
pattern to Anabaptist theology informed by a commitment to discipleship - the attempt to 
embody the example set by Jesus’ life and ethical teachings, which especially included 
nonviolence. 

Anticlericalism in the Reformation 

The early Anabaptist movement emerged in a context of extreme social turbulence. The 
medieval social order was crumbling, the ecclesial and political hierarchies that had existed for 
more than a millennium were under threat, and it was unclear what sort of order would replace 
them in the future. Of course, there had been many challenges to this social order in late 
medieval society; the Renaissance humanists had called for reform and certain communities of 
dissenting Christians like the Lollards and Waldensians had already broken away from Roman 
authority. In the Reformation, however, the criticism of the dominant social order intensified. 

8 Notably, Robert Friedmann, The Theology of Anabaptism: An Interpretation (Eugene, Ore.: Wipf and 
Stock, 1998) and Huebner, A Precarious Peace. 
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Whereas most of the criticism prior to the Reformation came from within the church and was 
gradualist in character, critics in the Reformation sought to abolish the clerical estate altogether. 9 

Recent scholarship has emphasized that the phenomenon of anticlericalism was not 
directly caused by an increase in corruption of the clergy; in fact, there was a long tradition of 
anticlerical rhetoric and action prior to the Reformation. Heiko Oberman summarizes the views 
of many contemporary historians: 

Anticlericalism is a collective term, gaining currency in the nineteenth century as a one¬ 
sided negative designation. Properly understood, it describes attitudes and forms of 
behavior which in late medieval and early modem Europe engendered literary, political 
or physical action against what were perceived as unjust privileges constituting the legal, 
political, economic, sexual, sacred or social power of the clergy. Significantly different 
according to place, time and social background, anticlericalism could focus on papal, 
episcopal, sacerdotal, monastic, ministerial or intellectual power structures. 10 

Note that anticlericalism designates a wide plurality of responses to perceived injustices between 

clergy and laity, and can therefore be directed against a wide variety of power structures that are 

linked to the clergy in different ways. For our purposes, the most important are the intellectual 

and ministerial structures, to which we will return shortly. 

Hans-Jurgen Goertz goes so far as to say that anticlericalism was the one commonality 

shared by all the reforming groups, each of whom moderated this anticlericalism to different 

degrees. The Anabaptists can then be seen simply as the group that took this impulse the furthest, 

whereas Protestantism was a moderated form of the prevailing anticlerical spirit. 11 


9 “Anticlericalism prior to the Reformation stressed the need for ecclesiastical reform, since contemporaries 
had not given up hope for a thoroughgoing reform of the clerical hierarchy. This kind of anticlericalism critiqued the 
gradualistic approach from within the system... Anticlericalism at the time of the Reformation, by contrast, sought to 
do away with the clerical estate altogether since it was no longer needed as a mediator between God and human 
beings.” Hans-Jtirgen Goertz, “Karlstadt, Muntzer and the Reformation of the Commoners, 1521-1525,” in A 
Companion toAnabaptism and Spiritualism, 1521-1700, ed. John Roth and James Stayer (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 3. 

10 Peter A. Dykema and Heiko Augustinus Oberman, eds., Anticlericalism in Late Medieval and Early 
Modern Europe (Leiden: Brill, 1993), x. 

11 Thomas Brady raises some questions about the particulars of Goertz’s theory, but still recognizes its 
superiority over previous views: “Not only is it unclear why all other social groups should have united in the desire 
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[T]he struggle of the political community for emancipation from the domination of 
territorial lords and urban magistrates merged in the congregation with the struggle of the 
laity for the emancipation of the Christian community from the domination of the clergy. 
In this way political communalism could join forces with ecclesiastical communalism 
and create a movement that generated forms of social organization and agitation 
sufficient to prevail on a broad front, if only for a short while. 12 

Gunter Vogler has a similar interpretation, namely, “that the new anticlericalism served as a 

powerful but transitory unifier of a wide variety of groups and their interests, and that its 

historical function was to facilitate both this union for action and the transitions from particular 

to general grievance and from religious to social criticism.” 13 In this sense, the clerical class 

became a sort of scapegoat that allowed for the various reformers to pool their energies into a 

much more coherent movement than would have been possible otherwise. 14 Of course, once the 

reformers began to implement practical social changes based on this general anticlericalism, 

differences in their respective positions immediately became apparent. 

At any rate, it is increasingly accepted that anticlericalism was not a reaction to an 

increase of particular abuses by the clergy, but a function of growing dissatisfaction with the 

power structures that characterized late medieval society as a whole - economically, religiously 

and intellectually. 15 This helps to explain the ease with which the Anabaptists used 


to ‘break off the top of the medieval pyramid of estates,’ but there is no real evidence that the actors thought of then- 
actions in this way, nor for the existence of such a unified idea of society.. Just as common was the notion of dual, 
coordinated hierarchies, lay and clerical, which were sometimes integrated into a single pyramid.” Thomas A. Brady 
Jr., “‘You Hate Us Priests’: Anticlericalism, Communalism, and the Control of Women at Strasbourg in the Age of 
the Reformation,” in Anticlericalism in Late Medieval and Early Modern Europe, ed. Peter A. Dykema and Heiko 
Augustinus Oberman (Leiden: Brill, 1993), 168. 

12 Goertz, “Karlstadt, Muntzer and the Reformation of the Commoners,” 4. 

13 Brady, “You Hate Us Priests,” 169. 

14 Here Brady quotes Marx: “If the revolution of a people and the emancipation of a particular class.. .of 
bourgeois society are to coincide, so that one group...stands for all social groups, then the contrary is also true: a 
particular group must be despised by all others, it must embody that which blocks the desires of the others.” Ibid., 
170. 

15 “Based on these insights, we might see reformation anticlericalism as part of the mentality of a 
revolutionary situation, not as a reasoned response to escalating clerical corruption. The explanation focuses less on 
inherent, religious characteristics of the clergy as a social group than on their relationships to the broader 
distinctions between wealth and poverty, power and impotence, and respectability and despicability.” Ibid. 
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anticlericalism against the Protestant reformers themselves once it became clear that they would 
not support a more radical revision of certain power structures. 

These historical interpretations suggest two things about the Anabaptist manifestations of 
anticlericalism. First, the Anabaptists inherited the anticlericalism of the early and pre- 
Reformation periods, and developed this rhetoric in a way that fit their own theological and 
ecclesiological views. The general spirit of anticlericalism was not unique to the Anabaptists, but 
it was implemented in a way that differentiated Anabaptists from the more moderate reformers. 
In other words, the practical reforms that occurred in the Anabaptist movement as a result of 
anticlerical impulses were reflections of unique characteristics of the Anabaptist movement. Of 
course, in Anabaptism itself, there were a wide diversity of positions and thus anticlericalism 
took many forms even within that movement. In interpreting the significance of Anabaptist 
anticlericalism, then, we should remember that its distinctive aspect lies not so much in the 
general impulse towards anticlericalism, but in the way that this impulse was differentiated 
practically from that of other reformers. This differentiation occurred both externally and 
internally relative to the Anabaptist movement: mainstream Protestant reformers were attempting 
to distance themselves from what they saw as the excesses of more radical groups, and the 
Anabaptists wanted to differentiate themselves as the champions of true Christianity in contrast 
to the reformers who had compromised their beliefs. 

In both cases, this differentiation led many Anabaptist groups to distrust the intellectual 
establishment even more than other Reformation groups. Especially in South Germany and 
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Austria, this impulse was quite strong. 16 Leonhard Schiemer, a Franciscan convert to 

Anabaptism through Balthasar Hubmaier and Hans Hut, wrote of the universities: 

The whole world talks and throws around in the mouth back and forth this little word 
‘grace.’ And in particular our scholars do so, and they do it much like the advanced 
students reciting from their Aristotle. They then call it ens reale, and distinguish between 
genus, species, proprium, differentia, accidens,propositio, categorica. They do not say it 
in German because they have such a high mind that the German tongue seems to them 
too low and too poor for it. 17 

Similarly, the Kunstbuch used by the Marpeck circle in Austria began with a slogan common to 
the Reformation period, “the learned ones, the wrongheaded ones.” 18 And Hut, in his tract on 
baptism says, “[Christ] did not direct the poor man to books, as our uncomprehending scribes do 
now. Rather, he taught them the gospel, and illustrated it, through their work - to the peasants by 
their fields, seed, thistles, thorns and rocks.” 19 Whereas the Lutheran Reformation quickly 
moderated its original anti-intellectualism, especially through the work of Melanchthon, 20 most 


16 But this impulse also appears in other Anabaptist streams. In the Netherlands, Dirk Phillips made use of 
the common Reformation slogan “je jeliehrda, je vertjierda” (the more learned, the more perverted), and Goertz sees 
in the dualism of the Swiss-German Schleitheim Confession an implicit anticlericalism that would certainly have 
included a renunciation of the scholarship of the universities. See Karl Koop, “Worldly Preachers and True 
Preachers: Anticlericalism and Pastoral Identity among Anabaptists of the Lower Rhine,” Mennonite Quarterly 
Review 76, no. 4 (October 1,2002): 403 and Hans-Jtirgen Goertz, The Anabaptists , trans. Trevor Johnson (London: 
Routledge, 1996), 40. 

17 Robert Friedmann, Hutterite Studies: Celebrating the Life and Work of an Anabaptist Scholar, ed. Harold 
S. Bender, 2nd ed (MacGregor, Man.: Hutterian Brethren Book Centre, 2010), 183. 

18 John D. Rempel, ed., Jorg Maler's Kunstbuch: Writings of the Pilgram Marpeck Circle (Kitchener, Ont.: 
Pandora Press, 2010), 40-60. 

19 Hans Hut, “On the Mystery of Baptism,” in The Radical Reformation, ed. Michael G. Baylor 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 157. Hut’s version of natural theology, in which nature reveals to 
all people the existence of God and the suffering of Christ, became known as the “Gospel of all Creatures.” Hut 
inherited the basic idea from Thomas Milntzer, and found a basis for it in Mark 16:15. Walter Klaassen, “Hans Hut 
and Thomas Muntzer,” Baptist Quarterly 19, no. 5 (1961): 215-16. 

20 “Anti-intellectualism would have doomed the Reformation as effectively in the academic world as 
antinomianism would have done in the political world. But Luther knew when to temper radicalism with pragmatism 
and saw the dangers of anti-intellectualism in the stirs at Wittenberg as clearly as he saw the dangers of 
antinomianism in the Peasants’ War. In short, the Reformation had to accommodate itself to the requirements of 
public order and education. The task of intellectual accommodation was carried out by Melanchthon. It was Luther’s 
humanist lieutenant who produced a plausible account of the place of the humanities and of civic morality in a 
theological system which disprized human potential and damned human virtues.” Richard Rex, “Humanism,” in The 
Reformation World, ed. Andrew Pettegree (New York: Routledge, 2002), 68. 
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Anabaptists groups continued to rely on a critique of the academy to differentiate their own 
movement. 

Anabaptist Criticism of Formal Theology: External Factors 

The reasons for the intensification of the Anabaptist rhetoric against formal theology can 
be grouped into external and internal categories, though the latter appears to have played a more 
important role in the thinking of the Anabaptists themselves. One of the external pressures that is 
often cited as contributing to the Anabaptists’ attitude toward formal theology or scholarship is 
simply that they were given little opportunity to engage in that kind of discourse. Because 
Anabaptists were forced underground by persecution from Catholic and Protestant authorities, 
the reasoning goes, they were not able to take the time to complete systematic theological 
justifications of their positions. Instead they wrote ad hoc defenses of their beliefs against 
specific attacks from others. 

Lack of time or education is probably the least compelling of the reasons that could be 
cited for the Anabaptist suspicion of formal theology. Already in the 1970s, Robert Friedmann 
recognized the insufficiency of this view: 

It has been suggested more than once that the absence of systematic theology among the 
Anabaptists may have had two possible causes: (1) the lack of learned men (besides 
Hubmaier) who could achieve such semi-rational elaborations and (2) the perpetual 
emergency situation caused by cruel persecution which allowed little leisure for the 
production of such a system. Neither explanation really holds true. As to the first point, 
there were certainly a number of men like Conrad Grebel and Felix Mantz; Pilgram 
Marpeck, Menno Simons, Dirck Philips...As to the second point, there were doubtless 
also periods of quietness, for instance in Moravia, where Hutterite writers were extremely 
productive, but not in the field of theology. And.. .men like Marpeck or Menno Simons 
wrote many volumes of religious tracts and polemics, in spite of persecution and 
wandering, but they wrote no [systematic] theology. 21 


21 Friedmann, Theology of Anabaptism, 23. It is worth mentioning this hypothesis that Anabaptists lacked 
the time or space to develop theology because it is sometimes still produced as the main reason for a lack of 
systematic theology. For an example, see J. Denny Weaver, Anabaptist Theology in Face of Postmodernity: A 
Proposal for the Third Millennium (Telford, Pa.: Pandora Press, 2000), 116-17. 
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Clearly many Anabaptist leaders found the time for extensive writing and many of them did take 
time to express their theological views, though not, as Friedmann points out, in as carefully 
organized a maimer as other reformers. 22 

Another possibility is that Anabaptist groups grew to distrust scholars and intellectual 

discussions because of the role that scholars played in producing rhetoric against the Anabaptist 

movement. 23 Luther himself was one of the worst offenders here, 24 probably because he was 

disturbed by the direction that his own reforms had taken in the Peasants’ Revolt (1521) 25 and 

the emergence of the Anabaptist groups: 

Therefore the Anabaptists themselves are all bastards, and their parents were all 
adulterers, and whoremongers; and yet they do inherit their parents’ land and goods, 
although they grant themselves to be bastards, and unlawful heirs. Who seeth not here, in 
the Anabaptists, men not possessed by devils, but even devils themselves possessed with 
worse devils? 26 

Of course, most scholars during the Reformation used heightened rhetoric against their 
opponents. The Anabaptists themselves were not above name-calling, though they seemed to 
have used it more sparingly. 27 Michael Sattler, during the trial that would lead to his martyrdom, 


22 In my opinion, Friedmann goes too far when he claims that Anabaptists have left us only an “implicit” 
theology - much of the theological content in Anabaptist writings is explicit enough, but not organized into a 
systematic form. 

23 See Marlin Jeschke, “How Mennonites Have Done and Should Do Theology,” in Explorations of 
Systematic Theology (Elkhart, Ind.: Institute of Mennonite Studies, 1984), 9-10. 

24 Although not necessarily the most prolific or well-informed of those who offered polemics against the 
Anabaptists. Zwingli and Bullinger, as well as Melanchthon, were the closest to the Anabaptist movement and wrote 
most comprehensively against it John S. Oyer, “The Reformers Oppose the Anabaptist Theology,” in The Recovery 
of the Anabaptist Vision: A Sixtieth Anniversary Tribute to Harold S. Bender, ed. Guy F. Hershberger (Paris, Ark.: 
Baptist Standard Bearer, 1957), 202. 

25 See Martin Luther, “Against the Robbing and Murdering Hordes of Peasants,” in Martin Luther, 
Documents of Modern History, ed. E. G. Rupp and Benjamin Drewery (London: Edward Arnold, 1970), 121-26, 
http://www.cas.sc.edu/hist/faculty/edwardsk/hist310/reader/lutheragainst.pdf. 

26 Martin Luther, A Commentary on Saint Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (New York: Carter, 1848), xxi. 

27 An example from Hans Hut: “Our new evangelists, the fastidious scriptural scholars, have tom the pope, 
the monks and the parsons from their thrones. Now, in their success, they go whoring again with the woman of 
Babylon, full of lust, gluttony, pride, greed, envy and hatred, and scandalizing the whole world. God have mercy on 
us, they are erecting a worse popery over the poor man than existed before. They cannot hear or bear to be 
convinced by the Scriptures.” Goertz, The Anabaptists, 41. 
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implied that the Christian judges and audience were worse than the Turks who were at the 
moment threatening to overrun Europe - a group that everyone agreed represented the lowest 
example of humanity. 28 Still, the difference in power between the Protestant reformers and the 
Anabaptists meant that Protestant rhetoric could have practical consequences (persecution) while 
the Anabaptist rhetoric could not. Especially when it came from reformers that Anabaptist 
leaders had respected earlier in their careers, this rhetoric would have felt like a betrayal. 29 

Claus-Peter Clasen has made a connection between the reformers’ denunciation and 
persecution of the Anabaptists and their anticlericalism: “The massive charges of i mm orality and 
incompetence made by the Anabaptists against the pastors thus appear to be exaggerated.. .It 
may be that the relentless persecution they suffered at the hand of the authorities had vitiated 
their outlook, making them unable to see conditions as they really were.” 30 At the same time, as 
Goertz notes, it is easy to make too much of this reaction, since the Anabaptists had already 
inherited anticlerical attitudes from the general atmosphere of Reformation Europe. 

Certainly part of the Anabaptist suspicion toward theological speculation was due to the 
general milieu of anticlericalism from which Anabaptists emerged. Many Christians at the time - 
Catholic, Protestant, or Anabaptist - tended to see the clergy and the educated as sources of 
corruption and oppression. Since it was often the Protestant academics who labeled the 
Anabaptists as heretics and justified their persecution, they had particular reason to distrust these 
theologians. Perhaps some Anabaptists who would have been inclined to write theologically had 
their lives snuffed out by persecution or lacked resources to write systematically. Focusing on 

28 Thieleman J. van Braght, The Bloody Theater, Or, Martyrs Mirror , trans. Joseph F. Sohm, 5th ed 
(Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1950), 417. 

29 See, for instance, Zwingli’s denunciation of the Anabaptists. Oyer, “The Reformers Oppose the 
Anabaptist Theology.” 

30 Claus Peter Clasen, Anabaptism: A Social History, 1525-1618: Switzerland, Austria, Moravia, South and 
Central Germany (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1972), 82. 
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external factors leads one to emphasize a sociological critique - the Anabaptists were concerned 
about the power gap between upper and lower classes and the violence used to perpetuate this 
gap. This is an important, but not sufficient, explanation. 

Anabaptist Criticism of Formal Theology: Internal Factors 

While external factors played a role in Anabaptist attitudes toward the formal theology of 
the universities (especially their sociological, class-based criticism), they cannot by themselves 
explain the Anabaptist critique. If we are to understand the differences between Anabaptist and 
Protestant uses of theology, we need to examine the way that theological differences affected the 
Anabaptists’ responses to external pressures like persecution or rhetoric. Even in the absence of 
persecution, Anabaptists would have considered formal systematic theology antithetical to their 
understanding of faith. They believed there was something theologically missing in the 
scholarship produced in the universities; it was not just that theology was being limited to the 
elite. The Anabaptists’ internal, theological motivations fall into two basic categories: an 
ecclesiological commitment, that the faith community should also be the interpretive body; and 
an ethical commitment, that faith is realized in actions rather than defined subjectively. 

Although most Anabaptist groups criticized the monopoly of biblical interpretation by the 
clergy and scholars, there appears to have been differences even among Anabaptists in the way 
that they attempted to retrieve interpretive authority for individual Christians. The early Swiss 
Anabaptists seemed to have developed the most communal form of hermeneutics. The 
Schleitheim Confession says of the role of the pastor: “The office of such a person shall be to 
read and exhort and teach, warn, admonish, or ban in the congregation, and properly to preside 
among the sisters and brothers in prayer, and in the breaking of the bread, and in all things to 
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take care of the body of Christ.. .” 31 As Goertz says, this statement is meant to limit the authority 
of the pastor. “The pastor did not preach a binding interpretation of the Scriptures, but instead 
simply read from them, so that there remained scope for a shared discovery of Biblical truth. 
Interestingly, preaching was not mentioned at all.” 32 For the Swiss, the authority of interpretation 
resides in the community as a whole, not in the educated view of the individual scholar, nor 
within the purview of the civil authorities. This is the view that has been treated as normative by 
many twentieth-century Mennonite authors, as we will see in the next chapter. 

In fact, however, the South German Anabaptists tended to gravitate toward more 
charismatic hermeneutics. In Germany, Anabaptist groups led by Hans Denck or Hut emphasized 
the role of the Holy Spirit in allowing the individual to interpret the text. This affirmation allows 
them to denigrate scholarly interpretations that, in their opinions, do not exhibit the influence of 
the Spirit. Denck outlines his position thus: 

Whoever does not have the spirit and presumes to find it in Scripture, looks for light but 
finds darkness, seeks life but finds utter death, not only in the Old Testament but also in 
the New. For this reason, the most learned are always most highly offended by the truth. 
For they think that their understanding - which they have gingerly and with great wisdom 
culled from Holy Scripture - will not fail them. 33 

The problem, from the Anabaptists’ perspective, is not only that the Protestant scholars held 

different opinions than theirs, although of course that would lead them to believe that their 

interpretations were not Spirit-led, but that the scholars put their interpretations forward with an 

air of authority that kept common people from interpreting the text for themselves. So Hut 

protested that Jesus’ teachings were originally accessible to all: “He did not refer the poor man to 

books, as our scripture-scholars now do without any understanding, but instead taught and 

31 John Howard Yoder, ed., The Schleitheim Confession (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1977), 13. 

31 Goertz, The Anabaptists, 45. 

33 Hans Denck, Selected Writings of Hans Denck, .1500-1527, trans. Edward J. Furcha (Lewiston, N.Y.: E. 
Mellen Press, 1989), 231-2. 
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revealed the Gospel in a way fitting to the poor man’s work, in the case of the peasant with 
reference to fields, seeds, thistles, thorns or rocks.” 34 And Hubmaier repented of his former role 
as a scholar mainly because of the way that his pride led others to embrace overcomplicated 
doctrine. 35 He was particularly critical of the Scholastic theologians, who “play tricks with the 
treasure of the divine Word,” and turn it into “Anaxagorean philosophy.” 36 

Pilgram Marpeck, spokesperson for a network of South German Anabaptist 
congregations, 37 attempted to take a middle path between Swiss and German hermeneutics, 
which only means that his anticlericalism came out between the extremes of literalism or 
spiritualism. 38 For Marpeck too, however, ecclesiology played a role in his attitude toward 
scholarship and theology. In a letter to Helena von Streicher, an educated follower of Caspar 
Schwenckfeld in Ulm, Marpeck writes. 

Your remarks on the deficiency of the outward church would undoubtedly point to a 
deficiency in your own teaching. You consider yourself to be much better, indeed, much 
loftier, than those with whom you refuse to keep company. However, because you boast 
that you have the higher insights of the inner person, who possesses much more than the 
outer, I recognize superiority more in those whom you shun than in you. For that reason, 


34 Goertz, The Anabaptists , 41. Another example of the “Gospel of all Creatures,” see note IS above. 

35 “I sincerely confess that I have sinned against heaven and against God, not only in the sinful life which I 
myself led among you, contrary to the teaching of Christ and full of whoring, arrogance and worldly pride, but also 
because of the false, baseless and godless doctrines with which I instructed, fed and feasted you, overstepping God’s 
word, and above all because I still vividly remember that I spouted a lot of useless piffle about infant baptism, vigils, 
anniversaries, purgatory, the mass, idols, bell-ringing, organs, pipes, indulgences, processions, brotherhoods, 
donations, singing and humming.” Ibid., 40. Here Hubmaier specifically targets Catholic practices and beliefs. 

36 Andrew P. Klager, “Balthasar Hubmaier’s Use of the Chinch Fathers: Availability, Access and 
Interaction,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 84, no. 1 (2010): 61. 

37 For an account of Marpeck’s attempt to strengthen a network of Anabaptist congregations, see Martin 
Rothkegel, “Pilgram Marpeck and the Fellows of the Covenant: The Short and Fragmentary History of the Rise and 
Decline of an Anabaptist Denominational Network,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 85, no. 1 (2011): 7-36. 

38 “Although his Anabaptism had its origins in that of Hut, he saw a danger in seeking access to Holy 
Scripture from the Spirit alone. Marpeck did not deny that, for man, the Holy Spirit was the crucial witness, but he 
maintained that the Bible helped too...Its character was interwoven with the Spirit, so that Spirit and Scripture were 
inseparable.” Goertz, The Anabaptists, 55. Marpeck was responding particularly to people like Johannes Biinderlin, 
Christian Entfelder, and Caspar Schwenkfeld, who argued that Christians should not rely on external markers of 
faith, like baptism or community, since faith was a matter of the Spirit’s work in the individual. See Walter Klaassen 
and William Klassen, Marpeck: A Life of Dissent and Conformity (Waterloo, Ont.: Herald Press, 2008), 133—48. 
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we cannot agree with you. Otherwise we are well satisfied with the witness of the inner 
understanding, if it can be revealed and recognized through co-witnessing. 39 

Here Marpeck complains that von Streicher’s education has caused her to neglect the way that 

the inner understanding of faith must be made visible in an actual Christian community, 

something that Schwenckfeld and other Protestant theologians had denied. 40 Through Marpeck, 

we can see that communal hermeneutics play a role in South German as well as Swiss 

Anabaptism, albeit in a somewhat different form. 

The second internal motivation for the Anabaptists’ rejection of formal theology was 

their insistence that faith should be manifested in ethical action, not defined primarily by a 

person’s subjective state, as in Luther’s theory of justification. Hans Hut summarizes the 

Anabaptist view as follows: “faith is the obedience of God and trust in his promise through Jesus 

Christ. Where this obedience is absent, trust is false and treacherous; obedience however must be 

honest, that is, heart, words and deeds go together in the best way. For there may be no true heart 

where neither words nor deeds are detected.” 41 This idea can be traced through nearly all streams 

of Anabaptist thought. 42 

The demand for an ethical faith was directed especially against clergy and scholars, who 
the Anabaptists accused of hypocrisy. “In their deplorable conduct, the clergy and scholars 


39 Pilgram Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, ed. William Klassen and Walter Klaassen 
(Kitchener, Ont.; Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1978), 388-9. 

40 Notice that Marpeck is not interested here in pursuing ecumenism, at least not at the cost of 
deemphasizing his ecclesiology. Although Marpeck can be interpreted as a moderate in reference to Swiss and South 
German hermeneutics, he was not trying to find middle ground between Protestantism and Anabaptism. For more on 
this interpretation, see J. Denny Weaver, “Marpeck's Theology as Specific to Jesus,” forthcoming essay. 

41 Goertz, The Anabaptists, 59. 

42 Here Hubmaier parallels Hut: “mere faith does not deserve to be called faith, for a true faith can never 
exist without deeds of love.” Balthasar Hubmaier, Balthasar Hubmaier, Theologian of Anabaptism, trans. H. Wayne 
Pipkin and John Howard Yoder (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1989), 527. Also see Weaver’s analysis of sixteenth- 
century Anabaptism: “Thus, while he got there by a different route than did Denck and Marpeck, Menno too is 
oriented by what can be called discipleship - the idea that the earthly life of Jesus constitutes an example and a norm 
for the life of Christian believers, and that the norm poses a radical witness to the social order.” Weaver, Anabaptist 
Theology in Face of Postmodernity, 105. 
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proved daily that they were without faith and without God, even though they administered the 
sacraments and talked constantly about religion.” 43 Menno Simons, for instance, believed that 
the current state of morality in Europe was due largely to the Lutheran doctrine of justification: 
“Let every one take heed, how, and what he teaches; for with this same doctrine [Luther’s 
doctrine of justification] they have led the reckless and ignorant, great and small, citizens and the 
common people, into such a fruitless, wild life, and have so much unbridled them, that we would 
scarcely fmd such an ungodly and abominable life among the Turks and Tatars, as we see among 
them.” 44 This disconnect that the Anabaptists observed between scholarship and ethics was one 
of the major reasons they distanced themselves from formal scholarship. 

Anabaptists’ Use of Systematic Theology 

As many scholars have noted, despite a kind of anti-intellectualism in sixteenth-century 
Anabaptism, 45 and despite their distrust of the clergy and scholars who produced theological 
works, the Anabaptists often cited classical and even Protestant theology, apparently without 
noticing any self-contradiction. This complicates the question of how Anabaptists actually 
viewed the project of systematic reflection. While the anticlerical/anti-academic rhetoric might 
immediately imply a complete rejection of systematic theology, the Anabaptists’ use of theology 
in their own writings undermines this interpretation. At the same time, any interpretation of 
sixteenth-century Anabaptism does have to take seriously the vehement rhetoric against the 
academic establishment as outlined above. 


43 Goertz, The Anabaptists, 59-60. 

44 Menno Simons, Complete Works of Menno Simon (Elkhart, Ind.: John F. Funk and Brother, 1871), 111- 

12 . 

45 1 use “anti-intellectualism” here only to refer to criticism against the academic establishment, not a 
rejection of any kind of intellectual thought. 
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If any Anabaptist figure could be expected to exhibit sympathies to formal theology, it 
would be Balthasar Hubmaier, the only major Anabaptist leader to have been trained as a 
theologian. In fact, recent examinations of Hubmaier’s work have shed new light on the extent to 
which he used classical theology to express his own views. As Andrew Klager points out, he 
drew on the Greek fathers, as well as Jerome, to support his view of adult baptism against his 
critics. He was, however, extremely critical toward Augustine, except for Augustine’s doctrine of 
the freedom of the will, which Hubmaier cited positively. Hubmaier was also consistently critical 
of scholastic philosophy, which he considered to be merely an exercise in confusion. Klager 
concludes, “Hubmaier validated the Church fathers by conscripting them as allies in his 
reforming program, which is a testament to their distinction among all other prospective extra- 
biblical sources. By enlisting the voice of the fathers in support of his views on baptism and free 
will, he manufactured a unique ecclesiology with the assistance of patristic testimony.” 46 Still, 
Hubmaier’s evaluation of classic theologians was based on a particular understanding of 
scripture and ecclesiology; when they departed from what he considered to be a correct 
interpretation of scripture, he felt free to criticize classical Christian theology and reject those 
doctrines that did not measure up to his standards. In other words, he considered the classical 
theological tradition an important resource, but not an infallible vehicle of truth. 

Other Anabaptist leaders remained faithful to certain classical doctrines, including 
Nicene christology, in the sense of affirming both the divinity and humanity of Christ, and the 
Trinity, although Anabaptists understood the Trinity in various ways. For example, Marpeck 
emphasized the humanity of Christ in relation to Protestant reformers who, in his opinion, 


46 Klager, “Balthasar Hubmaier’s Use of the Church Fathers,” 64-5. 
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ignored Jesus’ humanity, but he was also careful to uphold Christ’s divinity. 47 Menno Simons, in 
his “Confession of the Triune God,” wrote a lengthy affirmation of the classic Trinitarian 
principles. 48 Similarly, some Anabaptists felt free to adopt certain theological principles from 
Protestant movements 49 (especially since many Anabaptists had once considered themselves part 
of these movements, as in Switzerland). For example, most Anabaptists continued Luther’s 
emphasis on salvation through faith alone, 50 and the Swiss Anabaptists continued to rely on 
Zwinglian sacramental theory. 51 

The Anabaptists’ use of classical theology has been interpreted in different ways. Some 
see in this phenomenon evidence of the basic orthodoxy of Anabaptism, with comparatively 
insignificant additions to ecclesiology and ethics. 52 This view would explain the Anabaptists’ 


47 “However, to ascribe honor to the Son of Man as a true man of the race of men and to confess Him as 
their Lord and God, this no unclean spirit can do. Either they consider Him (the Lord) as purely human to whom 
they do not want to ascribe the honor that He is also Lord and God, etc., or else they confess Him as purely the Son 
of God also according to the flesh, thereby failing to ascribe to Him the honor of being a Son of Man, of the race of 
men, flesh, blood, and human.”Marpeck, The Writings ofPilgram Marpeck , 509. 

48 Simons, Complete Works , 183-88. Walter Klaassen lists several other examples of Anabaptist 
trinitarianism. Walter Klaassen, “Sixteenth-Century Anabaptism: A Vision Valid for the Twentieth Century?,” 
Conrad Grebel Review 7, no. 3 (1989): 246. 

49 Werner Packull considers Marpeck’s theology to have been influenced heavily by Luther. “Not 
surprisingly, the more mystical ideas of the spiritualizes who had been part of the intellectual leadership of the early 
movement proved subversive to Marpeck’s endeavor. During the ensuing controversy, first with Bunderlin and later 
with Schwenckfeld, Marpeck himself was driven to assume a more or less Protestantized position on many 
theological issues, including the Word of God and justification.” Werner 0. Packull, Mysticism and the Early South 
German-Austrian Anabaptist Movement, 1525-1531 (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1977), 183—4. Neal Blough, 
however, suggests that Packull overstates this case, finding more affinities in Marpeck’s writings with early 
medieval thought Neal Blough, Christ in Our Midst: Incarnation, Church and Discipleship in the Theology of 
Pilgram Marpeck (Kitchener, Ont.: Pandora Press, 2007). 

50 Though with some key modifications: “For Denck [and most Anabaptists], justification was not a 
forensic judgment of man by God, but a process in which the life of man was improved from the ground up. 
Justification meant making just.” Goertz, The Anabaptists, 62. 

51 “...Anabaptist theology differentiates itself from the medieval period by adopting certain Reformation 
perspectives, yet also distinguishes itself from the Protestant Reformation by certain continuity with medieval 
theology.” Blough, Christ in Our Midst , 215. 

52 A. James Reimer suggests that Anabaptism should be defined first by its adherence to classical Christian 
creeds, and only secondarily by its distinctive qualities: “The most distinctive trait bonding together these various 
Mennonite systematic theologies might well be the normative claim of Jesus’ ethic of nonviolent love and the 
‘dangerous memory of the historical Jesus.’ That this would become a shared commitment in all such Mennonite 
theologies I would welcome. That it become the organizing principle upon which a definitive Mennonite systematic 
theology be conceived, I would strongly question and even resist, for I am not at all convinced that the moral, 
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willingness to use classical and Protestant theologies. It might even be an adequate interpretation 
if the Anabaptist rejection of theology was due purely to external factors - a reaction against the 
abuses and persecution of the clergy and scholars. However, if external factors cannot by 
themselves explain the Anabaptists’ vehement rejection of formal theology, the idea that 
Anabaptists basically shared the same core assumptions with Catholic or Protestant theologies of 
their time does not hold water. Under this interpretation, we would be forced to conclude, as 
Weaver points out, that “Anabaptist martyrs died for peripheral rather than core principles...That 
implication would be unacceptable, both to Anabaptists who were willing to face death and to 
magisterial Reformers who were willing to administer it .” 53 We need some other way of 
reconciling these two sides of the paradoxical legacy of sixteenth-century Anabaptist theology so 


ethical, social, and political claims of Jesus of Nazareth, although intrinsic to the gospel, are in themselves an 
adequate basis or starting point from which to construct a whole systematic theology...My strong conviction is that 
the three-fold Credo - the trinitarian and christological affirmations of the early church - need to be the basis of a 
sound comprehensive theological work, whether Mennonite or non-Mennonite ” A. James Reimer, Mennonites and 
Classical Theology: Dogmatic Foundations for Christian Ethics (Kitchener, Ont.: Pandora Press, 2001), 207-8. 

53 Weaver, Anabaptist Theology in Face of Postmodernity , 112. For an example of Anabaptists not sharing 
the same core assumptions as Catholic or Protestant theologies, see accounts of Anabaptist martyrs, where one can 
find evidence that they did not consider Nicene orthodoxy to be an absolute given. Anabaptists did accept 
Trinitarianism, but took issue with the way that the relationships between God, Christ and Holy Spirit were defined 
abstractly and then extrapolated to form extrabiblical conclusions. For example, a disputation between Herman 
Vleckwijk, a Dutch Anabaptist, and Comelis, a Catholic friar, ran thus: 

"Fr. Corn. Bah, do you not blaspheme the Holy Ghost, when you ridicule, villify and deride the worthy 
council of Trent, and all the previous holy councils? and will not call the worthy, holy, blessed virgin Mary the 
mother of God, as the holy council of Nice teaches and commands us to do? Bah, are you not then a blasphemer of 
the Holy Ghost, and an enemy of the mother of God, eh? 

“ Herm . You papists were so presumptuous in your council of Nice, that you dared call the mother of Jesus 
Christ the mother of God, whom neither the apostles nor the evangelists dared call the mother of the Son of God. 

“Fr Corn. O you damned, devilish Anabaptist, you hellish Trinitarian, Sacramentarian and deadly enemy 
of the blessed mother of God, we will call her the mother of God in spite of your teeth, and she is too the mother of 
God. Yea, she is the mother of God, that she is? 

“ Herm . You said yourself that there are three persons in the Holy Trinity, the Father, Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and that these three persons are but one true God. If Mary then is the mother of this true God, then she is just 
as well the mother of the Father and of the Holy Ghost, and of the Son. 

u Fr. Corn. O you devilish heretic, I have proved to you from the symbol of Athanasius, that the Father is 
God, and that the Son is God, and that the Holy Ghost is God, and that there are nevertheless not three gods, but that 
these three are one true, inseparable God, see. 

“Herm. If these three are not each a distinct, separateGod, but if the three are but one true inseparable God, 
and if Mary is the mother of God, then she must be the mother of all three, or the three must each be a separate God. 
Where are you now with your council of Nice?” 

van Braght, Martyrs Mirror , 785-98. Other examples may be found on pages 632, 660, 1107. 
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that both are given their full weight. In the next chapter, we will return to this debate as it 
reemerges in contemporary Anabaptism. 

Nonviolence and the Suspicion of Formal Theology 

The most reasonable way of reconciling the anti-theological rhetoric of the Anabaptists 
with their uninhibited use of theology is to say that the Anabaptists did not reject theology as 
such (or even metaphysics, as we will see in subsequent chapters), but only a certain kind of 
theological scholarship. Specifically, the Anabaptists recognized that the foundational claims of 
the Protestant theologians (the assumption that theology could be done without reference to a 
specific community) contributed to their violence against the Anabaptists and peasants. 
Anabaptists attempted to create communities in which an alternative mode of theology could be 
developed. Under the sixteenth-century Anabaptist logic, theological truths could only be 
discovered through a process of interpretation that was communal rather than individual, and 
accessible to all in the community. Furthermore, the Anabaptists rejected the notion that 
theology could be abstracted from ethics, an idea which they considered to be at the root of much 
of the violence and corruption of their time. 

The Anabaptists were therefore trying to articulate a new understanding of religion that 

would free it from its ties to violent power structures. Hans-Jurgen Goertz says: 

The Zurich Anabaptists had originally learned to read the Bible with the eyes of people 
who were forced to watch impotently while their hopes for a fundamental reform of 
Christianity came to nothing. In their powerlessness they recognized, through their own 
approach to Scripture, the extent to which the reformers were still using it as an 
instrument of their authority and rule, in order to triumph in the sphere of church 
politics. 54 

Or, as Pilgram Marpeck says, “All these teachers, self-appointed or reestablished by the violence 
of men, who teach for the sake of carnal gain and self-indulgence under the protection of men, 

54 Goertz, The Anabaptists, 50. 
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who have not drunk at the streams of living water but have stolen their human sophistry of 
Scripture from stagnant cisterns, all these, as the prophet says, build with crumbling mortar.” 55 
Those qualities of Anabaptism that are most distinctive, especially ecclesiology and ethics, were 
intimately related to this analysis and rejection of the relationship between the academy and 
power in the early modem period. 56 At least in theory, “not force, but rather the readiness to 
suffer was the mark of truth.” 57 

Even when some Anabaptists failed to embody the ideals of nonviolence, it continued to 
function as a measure by which a community could be judged. In Marpeck’s 1547 letter to the 
Swiss Brethren, 58 he confronts them about their scriptural literalism and tendency to 
excommunicate one another. Marpeck appeals to a shared commitment to nonviolence and links 
their own intolerance to the persecutions of the Catholics and Protestants upon the Anabaptists. 
“Human coercion will destroy all who [support] a human, forcibly imposed faith and all who 
claim the Word of faith, but who trust and depend upon human protection and 
power.. .Moreover, all the actions, of both the old and new [Catholic and Protestant] forcers of 
faith, are done in the semblance of Christ and His gospel.” 59 Here nonviolence again becomes 


55 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, 452. 

56 This was also manifested in the Anabaptists’ rejection of tithes, which benefited the clergy at the expense 
of the peasants. “The refusal of Swiss Anabaptists to accept the biblical legitimacy of tithe and interest income and 
their persistent criticism of those who lived from such income is a continuation of a crucial early theme in their 
disagreement with Zwingli and the Zurich authorities. It points to a stubborn anticlerical current continuing in later 
"separated" Anabaptist communities, for those who lived from such incomes were none other than the Reformed 
clergy in Swiss territories and the newly-reformed imperial cities. ..The question of tithes and interest income 
continued to be, for later Anabaptists, a biblically-argued issue that critiqued social, economic, and political realities 
at the same time.” C. Arnold Snyder, “The Birth and Evolution of Swiss Anabaptism (1520-1530),” Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 80, no. 4 (2006): 643. 

57 Clarence Bauman, quoted in Goertz, The Anabaptists, 50. 

58 Probably not the same group as the Swiss Anabaptists of the Schleitheim Confession, but a rival 
Moravian group whose elder came from Switzerland. We have other sources that discuss their proclivity for 
excommunicating each other, but aside from that have little data. See Rothkegel, “Pilgram Marpeck and the Fellows 
of the Covenant,” 34-6 and Werner O. Packull, Hutterite Beginnings: Communitarian Experiments during the 
Reformation (Baltimore, Md: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995), 287-9. 

59 Marpeck, The Writings of Pilgram Marpeck, 448-50. 
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the most important marker of truth; even if an action is justified by Christian principles, it cannot 

be considered legitimate if it is imposed coercively. 

Anabaptists developed a distinctive version of anticlericalism based on their experiences 

of social upheaval and power imbalances in the sixteenth century. This led not to a rejection of 

systematic thought in itself, but of violence that accompanied theological systems in the 

Reformation. The distinctive contributions of the Anabaptists should be seen as theologically 

motivated insofar as the driving factor of the movement was an anticlerical response to 

theological violence. 60 This means not only that Anabaptism originated as a challenge to 

Protestant orthodoxy, but also that this challenge was itself theological. As Goertz says: 

Moreover ‘unbiased’ is in my opinion a false category to apply to the virtues of the 
Anabaptists. Its reverse is actually a much more appropriate description of their positive 
characteristic, in that far from being unbiased they had the courage to incorporate all their 
experience, aggression, disappointment, anger and impotence into their approach to the 
Bible. Along the way they arrived at insights which were ignored or suppressed by the 
official Christianity of the sixteenth century, but which had to be aired for the sake of the 
freedom promised by the Gospel. 61 

The sociological critique of power led directly to the theological critique of formal theology as 
practiced in the Reformation, especially the idea that Christian truth can be discovered 
objectively (without reference to a particular location in a faith community) and therefore 
imposed upon others. Though a full development of this idea would have to wait for the 
language of postmodemity, this should be recognized as a predecessor of what is now called 
antifoundationalism. 


60 “If one attributes universality to the established church theology, then Anabaptism’s theological 
legitimacy - its orthodoxy - depends on plugging into or building on that presumed universal theology. On the other 
hand, if the particularity of the established church theology is acknowledged, then that theology must make a case 
for itself and other expressions may legitimately assert their validity over against or alongside it. In that case, 
sixteenth-century Anabaptism as the embryonic start of a new theological direction becomes important, and the 
validity, the orthodoxy, of Anabaptist theology may very well depend on its departure from the received tradition.” 
Weaver, Anabaptist Theology in Face of Postmodernity, 107. 

61 Goertz, The Anabaptists, 59. 
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Conclusion 


The sixteenth-century Anabaptists developed distinct theological identities which, though 
diverse, emerged as protests against the power structures of Reformation society. Through their 
experiences of exclusion and persecution, most Anabaptist groups saw this sociological critique 
as having important theological dimensions. Rather than accepting the traditional theological 
methodologies that had been used to justify violence against them, the Anabaptists envisioned a 
communally-discovered truth that would be intimately linked with Christian ethics. Under this 
way of thinking, truth could no longer be imposed violently; in fact, the resort to violence was a 
sure mark of falsehood. 

There were certainly differences in the ways that this idea was implemented in various 
Anabaptist communities. Some defined communal authority in terms of accessibility to the 
common people (South German), some in terms of congregations (Swiss), others in terms of 
proto-denominations or networks of congregations (Marpeck). Some saw in the biblical text a 
clear delineation of ethical demands; others were more willing to tolerate differences in 
interpretation. All agreed, however, that theology was no longer the possession of a small group 
of elite scholars who could, with the use of correct logic or method, discover truth without 
reference to a community or to the practical demands of Christian discipleship. 

This chapter has described the rejection of the formal theology of both Catholics and 
Reformers as a foundation by Anabaptists, and their distinct way of doing theology. The 
Anabaptists’ approach in the sixteenth century opens the door to what in the late twentieth 
century is called “antifoundationalism,” the idea that theology is best done from an explicitly 
particular location rather than attempting to ground it in universal, unquestionable principles. As 
the next chapter shows, the suspicion of abstraction and formalism shaped the direction of 
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Mennonite theology through the 19 th and 20 th centuries, so that contemporary Mennonite 
theologians generally assume a nonfoundational methodology. 
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Chapter 2: Anti-foundationalism in the Twentieth- and Twenty-First-Century Mennonite 

Church 


Early Twentieth-Century Mennonite Theology 

The legacy of the sixteenth-century Anabaptist suspicion of formal theology deeply affected the 

development of Mennonite theology. While many first-generation Anabaptist leaders wrote long 

treatises on biblical interpretation and practical theology, the anticlerical tone of these writings 

led subsequent generations to rest content with their existing patterns of Bible study and worship. 

Even though the early Anabaptists themselves had made significant contributions to the 

theological conversation of the Reformation, further innovation in theology was considered 

unnecessary, even a distraction from lived faith. As Weaver says: 

It was easy for Anabaptists and Mennonites [in the second generation] to retain an 
inherited suspicion of formal theology and to continue allegiance to the classic creeds 
without systematic reflection on how these fit with other components of their belief and 
practice. For the most part that pattern was maintained by those who emigrated to North 
America; only very late in the nineteenth century did North American Mennonites begin 
seriously to develop higher education. 62 

As noted in the first chapter, this was a result of the sixteenth-century Anabaptists’ identification 
of the formal theology of the Catholic and Protestant upper classes with oppression and violence. 
The rejection of formal theology was therefore an attempt to create a nonviolent community as 
an alternative to this violence. 63 

In the early twentieth century, the debate between modernism and fundamentalism 
sparked renewed reflection in Mennonite circles about the role of reason and formal theology. In 
general, Mennonites who had immigrated from Germany and Switzerland tended to interpret 
Mennonite theology in terms of American fundamentalism. That is, they assumed that there were 


62 Weaver, Anabaptist Theology in Face of Postmodernity, 118. 

63 Or at least less violent. This could be said, for instance, even of those Anabaptists who did not embrace 
absolute nonviolence. These groups may have accepted the need for limited violence, but would still have resisted 
the social and religious structures that produced an unacceptable level of injustice and inequality. 
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certain core doctrines that constitute Christian belief in general, and that distinctive Anabaptist 

beliefs were additions or correctives to this list. Mennonites who immigrated to the United States 

from Russia via the Netherlands and Prussia tended to be more open to modernism, although 

they too sometimes thought of modem rationality as having a corrosive influence rather than a 

positive one. 64 While we could examine several positions from this time period, the examples of 

John Horsch, Daniel Kauffman, and Cornelius Wedel represent several points on the spectrum of 

Mennonite responses in the early twentieth century. 

Of the early twentieth-century Mennonites, John Horsch was the most virulent critic of 

modernism. The foreword to his 1921 book, Modern Religious Liberalism, reads: 

The present book was bom of the conviction that the modem religious liberalism means 
the abandonment of the Christian faith. Modernist theology discredits and destroys the 
foundations of Christianity as Christianity has been known in all ages from the time of its 
origin. At the same time it discards the true basis for morality. Therefore modernism is 
the great menace to the Christian Church and to society and the state, though it comes 
under a religious cloak professing to be a needed improvement on the old faith, and 
claiming to be called to save the Church from threatening shipwreck. 65 

Horsch’s concern was not only theological. In his view, modernism threatened both the integrity 

of Christian faith and the identity of Mennonites as a separate religious community in the United 


64 Over time, the differences related to Mennonite ethnicities became embedded in denominational 
structures: namely, the “MC” and “GC” distinction. The schism that led to the eventual formation of the Mennonite 
Church (MC) and General Conference Mennonite Church (GC) occurred in 1847, when a small number of 
Mennonite congregations broke away from Franconia Conference (eastern Pennsylvania) as a modernizing 
movement. The smaller, modernizing group, mostly of Swiss origin, joined four congregations in Iowa to become 
the General Conference ini 860; When Mennonites began arriving from Russia in the 1870s, they joined the small 
GC, and soon became a majority in that denomination. Meanwhile, the rest of Franconia Conference joined with 
other Swiss immigrant conferences in 1898 to form the Mennonite Church (MC), which became the largest 
Mennonite denomination. The GC was second largest. 

65 John Horsch, Modem Religious Liberalism: The Destructiveness and Irrationality of the New Theology 
(Scottdale, Pa.: Fundamental Truth Depot, 1921), 3. This foreword does not appear in the 1968 reprint. 
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States. Horsch believed that modernism opened the door to assimilation with the broader 


American culture, including militarism. 66 

For Horsch, the problem with modernism is that it undermines the foundations of 

Christianity (namely, the inerrancy of scripture), and relies too much on human reason or 

experience. In fact, he classified modernist theology as a type of philosophy rather than theology, 

which, as Horsch understood it, refers to the dogma founded on the authority of scripture. 

The assertion has been made, by the more moderate of the representatives of modernism, 
that the individual religious feeling, or the religious consciousness, can be made the 
foundation for a Christian theology. In other words, just as philosophy is based on self- 
consciousness, so the attempt is made to establish a theology - or, more correctly, a 
religious philosophy - on religious self-consciousness. This means that Scripture 
authority is to be superseded by the principle that each man should be a law and authority 
unto himself...As has already been pointed out, modernism, rejecting the authority of 
Scripture, is without an adequate foundation. 67 

In a later book, he complained that liberalism undermines any possible justification for its own 
beliefs. If one cannot rely on supernatural revelation, there is no adequate reason to accept 
Christian doctrine. 68 

Here Horsch departed from sixteenth-century Anabaptist views in several ways. He 
thought of scripture as containing objective statements discoverable by any reasonable person, 
not emerging through a process of communal interpretation. He also divorced Christian belief 


66 As a young adult, Horsch immigrated from his home in Germany to the United States in order to avoid 
participation in the military. Harold S. Bender, “John Horsch, 1867-1941: A Biography,” Mennonite Quarterly 
Review 21, no. 3 (1947): 131-44. 

67 John Horsch, Modern Religious Liberalism: The Destructiveness and Irrationality of Modernist Theology 
(Harrisonburg, Va.: Sword and Trumpet, Inc, 1968), 44-5. 

68 “And what sort of a foundation do they seek? Evidently not one of supernatural character, for they, in 
principle, reject supematuralism inclusive of divine revelation as given in Scripture. The attempt to find a 
foundation, outside of Scripture, for the shreds of Christian theology which they may desire to maintain, is evidently 
futile. Science is silent on the points in question... How strange that in an age which boasts of its enlightenment there 
are those who will accept a theology which its defenders are laboring to maintain without a foundation.” John 
Horsch, The Mennonite Church and Modernism (Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1924), 103. 
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from practice, reducing it to a list of propositions. 69 “Placing first things first we have the 
fundamentals of the faith and then the principles and commandments that have reference to 
practical life and conduct [i.e., nonresistance]. If you deny Christ, these principles lose their 
importance.” 70 For Horsch, then, the practice of nonviolence is significant as one specific facet 
of biblically-based Christian practice. Other forms of nonviolence, such as modem liberal 
pacifism, might very well constitute a radical departure from biblical truths, and Christian 
communities should resist these movements. Even where practices converge, belief in particular 
biblical truths are the most important marker of Christianity: “[An individual] who denies Christ, 
disbelieving His Deity, His supernatural birth, and His resurrection, is not a Christian, even if he 
believed in the principle of nonresistance.” 71 

In Horsch’s work, we see the sixteenth-century suspicion of formal theology manifested 
as a broader anti-intellectualism, now interpreted individualistically and legalistically. He 
inherited from the early Anabaptists their suspicion of the rationalism, elitism and individualism 
of formal theology. Unfortunately, Horsch’s reliance on fundamentalism obscured many of the 
important theological contributions of his sixteenth-century forebears. This made it possible for 
Horsch to prioritize Christian doctrine over practices like nonviolence, judging the latter to be 
merely a secondary derivation from biblical teaching. 72 He was still motivated by the desire to 


69 In The Mennonite Church and Modernism (1924), he lists seven: “The Bible is the Word of God; Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God... The birth of Jesus was supernatural. The death of Jesus was expiatory. Man is the 
product of special creation. Man is a sinner... Man is justified by faith in the atoning blood of Jesus Christ.” Ibid., 
7-8. Horsch believed that each of these statements was explicitly taught in the Bible, even those doctrines, such as 
the Trinity, which emerged in later creedal formulations. Weaver, Anabaptist Theology in Face of Postmodernity, 

52. 

70 Horsch, The Mennonite Church and Modernism, 68. 

71 Ibid. 

72 However, the fact that Horsch believed nonviolence to be derivative does not mean he was any less 
adamant about this principle. “The causes of war are ever present among the nations of the world. It is not within the 
power of the Christian Church to change the nature of the world and to remove the causes of war. The practical and 
highly important question is, what is the Christian to do in case of war, when he is bidden to have a part in it? It is an 
easy way out to say, as some do, that the Sermon on the Mount was not intended for this age. Any one reading this 
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secure Christian practice, 73 but unlike the early Anabaptists, he did so primarily through a 
foundational, objectivist reading of scripture. 

Writing in about the same period, Daniel Kauffman also thought of Christianity in terms 
of a list of propositions based on the Bible. Kauffman, first moderator of the Mennonite Church 
and editor of the Gospel Herald, 1 * published Manual of Bible Doctrines in 1899 and issued a 
revised version in 1914. The 1914 version would become one of the defining texts of the 
Mennonite Church, and continued to be influential for the first half of the twentieth century. 75 
Like Horsch, Kauffman listed those beliefs that were general to all Christians and those that were 
distinctive to Mennonites. However, he did not try to prioritize one against the other; instead, he 
claimed that the distinctive Mennonite practices were just as much a part of “biblical doctrine” as 
the general list. 76 To be truly “fundamentalist,” then, one should accept both sets of principles. 77 

Compared to Horsch, Kauffman therefore presented a view somewhat more analogous to 
the sixteenth-century one, in which the Mennonite rejection of formal theology is not 
independent from its commitment to nonviolence. This made him less inclined to write off 
practices of nonviolence not linked with Christian fundamentalism. In one case, for instance, he 
defended liberal pacifists against those fundamentalists who attempted to discredit them: “But 


sermon carefully must realize that Christ asked his hearers to make it the rule of their lives and the plain fact remains 
that war is absolutely and intrinsically contrary to Christian principles. It is the very opposite of what Jesus taught 
concerning practical Christian duty.” Quoted in J. C. Wenger, “The Theology of John Horsch,” Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 21, no. 3 (1947): 153. 

73 “But Christian doctrine is only a statement of Christian truth. The truths and historical facts, such as the 
incarnation and the resurrection of Christ, on which Christianity is founded, cannot be divorced from practical 
Christian living. The acceptance of the truth about Christ cannot be separated from showing His spirit in the daily 
life.” John Horsch, Is the Mennonite Church of America Free from Modernism? (Scottdale, Pa.: Horsch, 1926), 12. 

74 Official periodical of the Mennonite Church from 1908-1998. 

75 James C. Juhnke, “Gemeindechristentum and Bible Doctrine: Two Mennonite Visions of the Early 
Twentieth Century,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 57, no. 3 (1983): 206. 

76 “We call this ‘Mennonite doctrine.’ In reality, it is Bible doctrine, for they are all taught in the Word of 
God - not one of them that is not backed up by plainly worded scriptures.” Daniel Kauffman, The Mennonite 
Church and Current Issues (Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1923), 26. 

77 Daniel Kauffman, “Unfundamental Fundamentalists,” Gospel Herald 24, no. 48 (February 25, 1932): 
1025-26. 
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we take issue with some of the most militaristic among the fundamentalists who are persistently 

trying to discredit the efforts of pacifist organizations to promote the cause of peace on the 

ground that such efforts are underhanded efforts to make America an easy prey to alien 

enemies.” 78 However, he did continue to believe that liberal pacifism is misleading insofar as it 

promises human self-improvement rather than a reliance on God’s grace. 79 He was thus 

somewhat more critical of evangelical fundamentalism than Horsch; although he agreed with its 

basic assumptions, he believed it did not take these assumptions far enough towards “true 

biblical faith.” At the same time, as James Juhhke points out, Kauffman’s acceptance of the basic 

methodology of fundamentalism (Christianity as a list of distinct propositions) inevitably 

distorted the traditional linkage between Mennonite faith and nonviolence: 

Although Kauffman's 1898 Bible Doctrine appears to be thoroughly Mennonite in its 
insistence upon the distinctive marks of Mennonite life, there is a deeper sense in which 
he departed from traditional Mennonite ways.. .Kauffman's system, for example, 
separated the doctrine of nonresistance (now a propositional command) from the 
understanding of salvation. Grace and peace, once found together in a redeemed way of 
life, were divided from each other into widely separated sets of propositions. 80 

Like Horsch, Kauffman failed in this sense to incorporate Anabaptist thought in its full 

radicality. 

On the other side of the spectrum, Cornelius Wedel argued that Mennonites had much to 
learn from modem culture and science. Unlike Horsch and Kauffman, Wedel was not influenced 
much by the American polarities of modernism and fundamentalism. Bom in Russia, he 
immigrated to Kansas with his family at age 14. He continued to speak and write in German 
throughout his career, which included his role as first president of Bethel College in North 
Newton, Kansas, from 1893 to 1910. 

78 Ibid, 1025. 

79 Daniel Kauffman, “Two Kinds of Fundamentalist,” Gospel Herald 12, no. 51 (March 18, 1920): 961. 

80 Juhnke, “Gemeindechristentum and Bible Doctrine,” 217. 
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In his best-known work, a multi-volume history of the Christian church, Wedel followed 

the idea of the congregational community from the apostolic church, through the Waldensians, 

the sixteenth-century Anabaptists, and finally the Mennonites of the United States as a 

“continuous historical stream of dissenting churches.” 81 Wedel called this continuous historical 

stream “congregation Christendom” [Gemeindechristentum/Gemeindekirche] in contrast to state 

church Christendom. Like Horsch and Kauffman, Wedel attempted to use the Bible as the basis 

for his thought rather than formal theology. Wedel wrote, “The Gemeindekirche had nothing to 

do with so-called dogmatic systems. They emphasized much more the earnest study of the Holy 

Scriptures and the decisive following after Christ in service and benevolent love.” 82 He was 

critical of Kantian rationality as undermining the Christian idea of revelation. On the other hand, 

he was much more open to the influence of modernity, criticizing the early Anabaptists for 

drawing too much of a separation between the church and the world, and advocating for 

Christian engagement with art and science. In fact, he faulted modem theologians for not 

following closely enough to empirical scientific method, just as Kauffman criticized 

fundamentalism for not being fundamental enough. 83 

In Wedel’s interpretation of Anabaptism, sixteenth-century biblicism was again linked 

closely to nonviolence, though in a different way than in Horsch or Kauffman’s interpretation. 

For Wedel, what made Anabaptist theology unique from that of other Protestants was that it was 

not defended violently against opponents: 

The doctrinal teachings of our denomination are venerable, and of close and strict 
dependence upon the Bible, resembling on the whole those of other early Protestant 
groups. Our ancestors, however, did not lay quite as much stress as. did other churches, 
upon so-called Confessions of Faith. They did not think it wise to make the views of 


81 Ibid., 211. 

82 Ibid. 

83 Ibid., 212-13. 
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pious men of one generation binding for others under differing circumstances. Whenever 
painful controversy with their enemies forced them to state their beliefs, they usually 
contented themselves with short sentences, embodying their chief convictions, not 
indulging in condemnations of those who differed from them. 84 

Under this interpretation, Mennonite theology is defined by its tolerance of other views, its 

relativity to time, place and culture, and its rejection of formal theology as a method of 

solidifying its own dogma. On the one hand, Wedel certainly takes an idealistic view of the 

sixteenth-century Anabaptists, who were not as irenic as he makes them out to be. However, 

Wedel is closer to the Anabaptists than Horsch and Kauffman in his definition of nonviolence as 

an epistemology - a way of finding truth - rather than an objective proposition. 

As Mennonites began to engage theological conversations in the early twentieth century, 

several patterns emerged across the wide variation of perspectives. All three scholars assumed 

that Mennonite theology should be closer to biblical exegesis than it is to formal, systematic 

theology. 85 All in some way rejected rationalism as a basis for theology. Also, all three authors 

made these criticisms out of a desire to protect Mennonite practices, such as nonviolence, from 

corruption by outside influences, whether modernism as a whole (Horsch and Kauffman) or a 

narrower set of modem philosophical claims (Wedel). One can see in all three authors the legacy 

of the sixteenth century playing out in different ways: Horsch and Kauffman, in their refusal to 

compromise biblical truths in deference to what they perceived as elite or rationalist theologies; 

Wedel, in his recognition that nonviolence has implications for theological method. 86 


84 Cornelius H. Wedel, Words to Young Christians: Particularly to Those of the Mennonite Church , trans. 
Theodore Otto Wedel (Beme, Ind.: Mennonite Book Concern, 1926), 34-5. 

83 Wedel actually wrote a systematic theology, titled Glaubenslehre , although it was never published. 
Unlike his church history, however, his systematic theology made no explicit reference to distinctive Mennonite 
contributions. See Weaver, Anabaptist Theology in Face of Postmodernity, 60. 

86 It is instructive that Wedel, in his “Glaubenslehre,” relativizes classical theological statements. He 
appreciates their importance in the development of Christian theology, but recognizes their contextuality and the 
possibility of moving beyond them. See J. Denny Weaver, Keeping Salvation Ethical: Mennonite and Amish 
Atonement Theology in the Late Nineteenth Century (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1997), 86-9. Although Wedel 
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The Anabaptist Vision and Its Aftermath 

The modernist-fundamentalist controversy shaped the theological conversation in the 
Mennonite church for several decades. The generation of Mennonite scholars after Horsch, 
Kauffman and Wedel were often pressured to take sides between the liberal and conservative 
camps. Harold Bender, who would become arguably the most influential Mennonite leader from 
the 1930s through early 1960s, spent much of his early life trying to straddle the two camps. 87 
His earlier work was done under the shadow of Horsch, who was Bender’s father-in-law as well 
as mentor. 88 So even though he thought of himself as a liberal, he could write (in a 1928 work), 
“Not only would the victory of modernism mean the loss of the only way of salvation offered by 
God to sinful men, but it would unloose forces that would tend toward the moral ruin of 
mankind, the breakdown of civilization, the destruction of charities and social service...” 89 Then 
in 1940, the year of Horsch’s death, Bender met Robert Friedmann, an Austrian historian of 
Anabaptism who moved to Yale and then to Goshen. Under Friedmann’s influence, Bender came 
to see the defining characteristic of Anabaptism not in terms of the fundamentalist-modernist 
controversy over doctrine, but in terms of the expression of belief in practical ethics. 90 

Bender was not without competition, however. Other historians at the time were also 
searching for a definition of Anabaptism that could transcend the American modernist- 
fundamentalist dichotomy. Roland Bainton, for example, coined the phrase “Left Wing of the 
Reformation,” and emphasized the Anabaptists’ separation of church and state. In the 
Anabaptists, Bainton saw the beginnings of religious tolerance: 

does not state the connection himself, his attitude toward classical theology does follow from his conception of the 
church as “congregation Christendom.” 

87 Albert N. Keim, HaroldS. Bender, 1897-1962 (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1998), 78. 

88 Ibid., 306. 

89 Harold S. Bender, Recognizing Modernism (Goshen, Ind.: s.n., 1928), 4. 

90 Keim, HaroldS. Bender, 307. 
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The left wing was united in its demand for the separation of church and state. 

Government was ruled out of the sphere of religion.. .Constraint cannot engender the 

religion of the Spirit and may rather disintegrate the moral integrity of the man who saves 

his life by repudiating his convictions. Executions do not establish doctrines. 91 

Not surprisingly given the timing of the article (1941), Bainton suggested that a study of the 
sixteenth-century Anabaptists could shed light on the difference between “Germany and the 
West”: in Germany, the thorough eradication of the religious “left wing” deprived the nation of 
religious tolerance and freedom in its later history. In England and the United States, “left wing” 
religious groups were able to find a foothold in society and provide the seeds of tolerance and 
freedom. 92 

In the same year, C. Henry Smith published his Story of the Mennonites, which argued 
that the distinctive characteristic of Anabaptism was individual freedom of conscience. Like 
Bainton, Smith argued that the rejection of infant baptism contributed greatly to Western 
freedom and progress, including separation of church and state, religious toleration, and 
economic development. Smith went on to argue that Mennonite nonresistance was a logical 
outcome of religious toleration. He emphasized especially those strands of Anabaptism that were 
more culturally liberal, and deemphasized those who, like the Amish, maintained strict 
communal boundaries and disciplinary structures. 93 

Though Bainton and Smith’s interpretations were well respected at the time, Bender’s 
alternative would prove to have a much greater impact on Mennonite theology. In his 
presidential address to the American Society of Church History in 1944, published as “The 
Anabaptist Vision,” Bender defined Anabaptism not through individual freedom of conscience or 

91 Roland Bainton, “The Left Wing of the Reformation,” The Journal of Religion 21, no. 2 (1941): 132. 

92 Ibid., 134. 

93 Paul Toews, Mennonites in American Society, 1930-1970: Modernity and the Persistence of Religious 
Community (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1996), 96-7. 
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separation of church and state, but through discipleship, voluntary church membership, and 
nonresistance. “The Anabaptists could not understand a Christianity which made regeneration, 
holiness, and love primarily a matter of intellect, of doctrinal belief, or of subjective 
‘experience,’ rather than one of the transformation of life.” 94 Voluntary church membership and 
nonresistance both flow from this original insight of the connection between belief and action. It 
requires a conscious commitment from the Christian to implement the teachings of the Bible in 
his or her life; this is opposed to the Protestant attempt to maintain a “mass church” through 
compulsion or force. 95 It also allowed the Anabaptists to define the church as separate from the 
state, and implement an ethic of love and nonresistance that would have been impossible for 
Lutheran or Calvinist reformers. 96 In summary. Bender interpreted Anabaptism as “the 
culmination of the Reformation, the fulfillment of the original vision of Luther and Zwingli.” 97 

Bender’s “Anabaptist Vision” gave Mennonites a new appreciation for their own history, 
and a sense of self-confidence in their position on nonviolence, especially in the face of World 
War II. It also reflected a willingness to go back to the sixteenth-century sources of Anabaptism 
rather than relying on the prevailing categories of the American religious milieu (i.e., modernism 
vs. fundamentalism). 98 In contrast to Bender’s earlier statement on the dangers of rationalism, 
The Anabaptist Vision takes a much more moderate view: it is not that Anabaptism is opposed to 
reason or intellectual activity per se, but Christian faith should be primarily about ethics instead 
of cognitive belief. An overemphasis on correct doctrine leads to a coercive form of religion, and 

94 Harold S. Bender, The Anabaptist Vision (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1944), 20. 

95 Ibid., 26. 

96 Ibid., 28, 31. 

97 Ibid., 13. 

98 “Doctrinal definitions of faith, however useful against the seductions of free thinking and cultural 
change, had been a fundamentalist graft onto the Mennonite tradition. Individualism too was a graft, introduced by 
modernity... Bender’s was a more churchly vision. As such it could promote the continuity of a tradition more 
effectively than either of the alternatives.” Toews, Mennonites in American Society, 1930-1970, 105. 
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systematic theology abstracts from the real concern, which is the communal implementation of 
Jesus’ teachings." Bender continued to be critical of liberalism and warned against the dangers 
of intellectualism, but his later writings define revelation more in terms of its expression in a 
particular, historical community rather than as objective scriptural truth. 100 

One of the reasons that Bender’s interpretation was so influential, particularly among 
Mennonites, was that it finally integrated the sociological and theological distinctives of 
Anabaptism as they had been in the sixteenth century. Bainton, Smith, and, to some extent, 
Wedel, portrayed Anabaptism primarily as an agent of tolerance and democracy in an age of 
monarchy. That is, they focused on the sociological dimensions of Anabaptism. Bender did not 
deny that the Anabaptists made important contributions to the dismantling of hierarchical 
political structures, but he emphasized the Anabaptists’ theological contributions: discipleship, 
voluntariness, and nonresistance. 

While Bender defined himself mostly as a historian, his friend and colleague J. C. 

Wenger applied the new Mennonite synthesis explicitly to theology. So he began his major work, 
Introduction to Theology (1954), by referencing Bender’s definition of Anabaptism as the 
integration of faith and practice: “Union with the Lord Jesus and being filled and controlled by 
His Holy Spirit produces a genuine spirituality which is the Biblical and the only real answer to 


99 “The great state churches and denominations of ancient and modem times were not and are not 
brotherhoods but great institutional machines operated by and controlled by a professional class of clergy, 
theologians and administrators, who do many things ‘for’ the members, but in which the vast mass of the 
membership have little share in the government, activity, life, and service of the church and in which there is 
accordingly no true common life.” Harold S. Bender, “The Mennonite Conception of the Church and Its Relation to 
Community Building,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 19, no. 2 (1945): 95. 

io° “g ut re velation is primarily historical; that is, it has taken place within the realm of human experience in 
events which actually happened in time and space, upon this earth. Harold S. Bender, Biblical Revelation and 
Inspiration (Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1959), 3. At the same time he remains a strict biblicist, 
“However, in the course of the history of the church men have not been content with the simple statement of divine 
inspiration, authority, and profitableness, but have sought to penetrate the very mystery of God’s working in 
inspiration; at least some theologians have done so...I would prefer to stand reverently before the Scripture with an 
open heart and mind and receive it as of full divine authority, and not seek to specify beyond that which the 
Scripture itself specifies.” Ibid., 15. 
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secularism, worldliness, legalism, emotionalism, and intellectualism. Redemption means 
genuinely redeemed lives, not the justification of unconverted subscribers to a creed.” 101 
Bender’s influence shows itself in two ways: first, Wenger understood his project as biblical 
rather than philosophical theology, although he did use the term “systematic” to describe his 
project. 102 Thus, while he privileged biblical revelation, he saw the need for human reason both 
in organizing what we learn from biblical exegesis, and in thinking through questions that are not 
addressed in the Bible. 103 

Secondly, Wenger was the first author since the sixteenth century to attempt to write 
theology specifically from a Mennonite-Anabaptist perspective. 104 This means both that he went 
back to sixteenth-century sources, and that he attempted to give “Mennonite” answers to some of 
the questions that arise in a traditional systematic theology (e.g., the sovereignty of God, 105 


101 J. C. Wenger, Introduction to Theology: An Interpretation of the Doctrinal Content of Scripture, Written 
to Strengthen a Childlike Faith in Christ (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1954), vii. 

102 For Wenger, “systematic” means a comprehensive statement of biblical teaching, not something 
independent of scripture. Ibid., 5. 

103 “d ivine revelation answers man’s existential questions but it does not treat philosophical or scientific 
questions as such. All attempts to make it do so discredit theology by the attempt to extract more from Scripture than 
God was pleased to reveal. On the other hand, many philosophers close their eyes to the light which divine 
revelation does throw on God, on the world, on man, and on history. Men need both theology and reason if they are 
rightly to understand themselves and their world Much of the race has lost the peace and joy which God intended 
for men because they have rejected science and become unbalanced bigots, or they have neglected Christianity and 
opened the way to become inhumanly cruel sadists, creators of Buchenwalds. God give[s] us the wisdom to use both 
revelation and reason and thereby achieve a happy life in this world and in that which is to come.” Ibid., 24-5. See 
also J. C. Wenger, Can a Thinking Man Be a Christian?: A Theistic Critique of the Humanist Manifesto (Scottdale, 
Pa.: Herald Press, 1950). Here Wenger argues that both humanism and theism are closed systems which cannot be 
proven purely by rational argument. However, he sees philosophy and apologetics as necessary to make Christianity 
intellectually satisfying. 

104 Though I cite the 1954 printing of Wenger’s Intro to Theology for the remainder of the work, a third 
printing in 1966 includes a revised subtitle that reflects the connection to the Anabaptist-Mennonite tradition: J. C. 
Wenger, Introduction to Theology: A Brief Introduction to the Doctrinal Content of Scripture, Written in the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite Tradition (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1966). He considered Bender’s version of 
Anabaptism to be the most important: “It has been my aim to perpetuate the Anabaptist vision, to lead students to an 
evangelical faith in Christ, and to promote a Bible-centered faith,” J. C. Wenger, “Sought and Found,” in They Met 
God: A Number of Conversion Accounts and Personal Testimonies of God's Presence and Leading in the Lives of 
His Children (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1964), 173. 

105 Wenger, Introduction to Theology , 1954, 70. 
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sin, 106 ecclesiology 107 and Christian life or discipleship 108 ). Wenger assumed, like Bender, that 
Anabaptism was basically a more consistent form of Protestantism. 109 So Wenger assumed that a 
“Mennonite” theology was basically in agreement with Protestant orthodoxy, and he only 
referred to specific Mennonite ideas when there were key disagreements within the Protestant 
tradition that required adjudication, or to reject what Wenger considered to be the “extra-biblical 
accretions” of other denominations. 110 

As Wenger attempted to define theology from a Mennonite perspective, he realized that 

his project ran up against some limitations that were endemic to Anabaptist history, from the 

sixteenth to the twentieth century. He recognized, first, that there were few sources of Anabaptist 

theology to draw from. He concluded that this lack of theological writing actually reflected 

something significant about Anabaptist methodology: 

A number of monographs on Anabaptism have been written and several books on Bible 
doctrine have been issued by Mennonite publishers, but the definitive Anabaptist- 
Mennonite theology is yet to appear. All that can be attempted here is a brief summary of 
the main outlines of the theology of the Anabaptists and Mennonites. One handicap to a 
historical survey is the paucity of theological treatises from the leaders of this 
brotherhood, for most of their writings treat of practical questions of Christian living, or 
matters of church discipline, or isolated doctrinal points.. .This lack of theological 
treatises is not without its significance; it indicates the fundamental fact that Anabaptism 
and Mennonitism are more Biblical than theological. 111 


106 Ibid., 98. 

107 Ibid., 229. 

108 Ibid., 277,313. 

109 “One thing is certain. Anabaptism was essentially the logical outcome of the Protestant reformation. It 
was not an unbalanced, bizarre or fanatical movement. It was rather a more earnest effort than the other Protestant 
groups made to break with religious and ecclesiastical tradition in order to render absolute obedience to the text of 
Scripture. .. Since Anabaptism was simply a radical form of Protestantism, on the so-called fundamental doctrines 
the Anabaptists were in agreement with the Lutherans and the Reformed.” J. C. Wenger, The Doctrines of the 
Mennonites (Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1950), 1-2. 

110 “The position set forth in this book is known properly as the Anabaptist-Mennonite interpretation of 
Scripture. It is an attempt to reject the extra-Biblical doctrines and practices of the major branches of Christendom, 
the accretions of the last eighteen centuries.” Ibid., 1. 

111 Ibid. 
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Wenger even listed biblicism as one of the distinctive traits of Mennonite doctrine, 112 which 
makes his publication of a Mennonite theology somewhat paradoxical until one recognizes that 
Wenger saw his project more in terms of summarizing biblical teaching than constructing a 
theological framework. At the same time, Wenger recognized that it is impossible to read the 
Bible without any interpretive lens: 

[I]t is meaningless to announce that one has no doctrinal position, or to state that one 
simply ‘believes all the Bible.’ All groups of sincere Christians feel that way. And 
frequently when an individual announces that he cannot be loyal to the doctrinal 
standards of his denomination because they are man-made statements, he will be found to 
be an ardent adherent of a more recent Bible teacher or system of interpretation. 113 

So Wenger believed that theology is necessary, though always subordinate to a straightforward 

reading of the Bible. 

Wenger also recognized occasionally that the sixteenth-century Anabaptists avoided 
formal theology precisely because of the danger of reifying theological truths to justify 
oppressive church structures. This was partly due to his experience with the formalism and 
legalism of the Mennonite Church in the early twentieth century. He said that the previous 
generation of Mennonite scholars (like Horsch or Kauffman) were too focused on objective 
doctrines, which led to an excessive legalism or formalism, and kept them from a broader 
understanding of nonviolence. 114 And he implicitly connected this experience back to the 
sixteenth century in the distinction between Anabaptist ecclesiology and Lutheran or Calvinist 
understandings. Of Calvinism, for example, he says, “They saw their task as involving the 


112 J. C. Wenger, Glimpses of Mennonite History and Doctrine, 2nd ed. (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 

1947), 147-79. 

113 Wenger, The Doctrines of the Mennonites , 1. 

114 “These formulations tended to cluster about nonresistance, nonconformity, and the ordinances: but 
nonresistance was thought of too exclusively in terms of a rejection of military service in time of war and little effort 
was made to develop a broad social ethic.. .nonconformity was often misunderstood as involving merely the 
maintenance of a cultural status quo rather than a dynamic spiritual tension with a Christ-rejecting world; and there 
developed an enumeration of‘ordinances’ which was utterly foreign to the Anabaptist tradition, as well as an undue 
emphasis on outward forms.” Wenger, Introduction to Theology, 1954, vii. 
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creation of a Christian society, with the Christian ethic imposed on the masses by law. Witness 
the restrictions of all kinds in Calvin’s Geneva, also the Puritan communities of New England in 
a later day...There is, we believe, no place in Christianity for coercion and compulsion in 
matters of Christian faith and life.” 115 

Bender and Wenger helped to usher in a more self-confident era of Mennonite theology, 
now freed from the stale modem-fundamentalist debate. Bender’s portrayal of Anabaptism 
allowed Wenger to be more open to the use of theological categories, though both continued to 
be suspicious of any theology that was overly abstract or that detracted from Christian practice. 
Wenger’s theology in particular opened the door for John Howard Yoder to develop a 
Mennonite-inspired theology that was more explicit about its methodological and theological 
distinctiveness. Mennonite theology was finally ready to develop the insights of early Anabaptist 
suspicion of formal theology in explicitly theological terms. 

The Coming of Age of Mennonite Theology: A Plurality of Perspectives 
Wenger describes his Introduction to Theology as a systematic theology, but its focus on biblical 
exposition probably means it is better defined as exegetical or historical theology. If this is the 
case, then the first truly systematic theology by a contemporary Mennonite scholar was Gordon 
Kaufman’s Systematic Theology of 1968. Kaufman wrote from the tradition of “culturally 
engaged” Mennonites of Kansas, going back to Cornelius Wedel, and so was less influenced by 
the Bender/Wenger interpretation of Anabaptism. 116 In this work, Kaufman defined theology as 
the historical interpretation of experiences through an inherited framework of belief. Our 
experiences are both shaped by this framework and force changes in it. This means that for 

115 J. C. Wenger, Pacifism and Biblical Nonresistance (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1968), 15. 

116 See James C. Juhnke, “The Mennonite Tradition of Cultural Engagement,” in Mennonite Theology in 
Face of Modernity: Essays in Honor of Gordon D. Kaufman, ed. Alain Epp Weaver (North Newton, Kan.: Bethel 
College, 1996), 23-36. 
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Kaufman, theology is properly a provisional and contextual task: “The value of a new attempt at 
a systematic theology will not arise from its alleged finality, nor from the irrefutable arguments 
with which it fells opponents.. .It will depend, rather, on the degree in which it succeeds in 
defining, clarifying and comprehending the questions about the meaning of human life and 
destiny as they are apprehended by contemporary men.” 117 

Around the time that Kaufman published Systematic Theology , John Howard Yoder 
began teaching his course, “Preface to Theology,” at Associated Mennonite Biblical Seminaries 
in Elkhart. This course, now available in book form, continued the legacy of Wenger in the sense 
that it used many theological ideas from Wenger’s Introduction to Theology, and also in that it 
presented theology mostly in a historical and biblical form. More than Bender or Wenger, 
however, Yoder defended the need for systematic theological reflection: “If you examine the 
convictions of the people who direct these challenges to systematic theology as a discipline, you 
find that they also think systematically.. .Perhaps they do it with different subject matter, 
conclusions, or axioms, but the process of theologizing cannot be avoided by saying you do not 
believe in it, unless you cease to communicate responsibly at all.” 118 At the same time, Yoder 
was careful to say that systems have to be constantly revised, which is why he taught the course 
mostly from a historical perspective: “That is why the historical treatment of the development of 
thought is a necessary corrective to the systematic treatment of developed thought. When you 
treat thought systematically, you act as if it were not changing, and historical theology deals with 
it as it changes,” 119 So Yoder, like Kaufman, was concerned specifically that theology be seen as 


117 Gordon D. Kaufman, Systematic Theology: A Historicist Perspective (New York: Scribner, 1968), viii. 

118 John Howard Yoder, Preface to Theology: Christology and Theological Method (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Brazos Press, 2002), 378. 

119 Ibid., 387. 
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an ongoing project of the Christian community and not as something that could be fixed or made 
universal. 

The work of Kaufman and Yoder in the 1970s was another step towards explicit 
Mennonite theology, but Kaufman’s more general perspective (not explicitly referencing 
Mennonite history or thought) and Yoder’s continuation of the exegetical/historical approach 
perpetuated the impression that Mennonite scholars as such were more interested in scripture or 
ethics than theology proper. If Mennonite scholars did theology, it was as Christians in general. 
If they worked specifically from a Mennonite perspective, they focused on ethics and the 
Bible. 120 

The major breakthrough in Mennonite theology came in 1983. In this year, the Conrad 
Grebel Review was established to provide a forum for theological debate for scholars in the 
Mennonite-Anabaptist tradition. Also, the Institute of Mennonite Studies hosted a conference on 
systematic theology which raised the question more explicitly than ever before: can and how 
should Mennonites do theology? 121 The confluence of these two events led to a major expansion 
of the conversation and encouraged a much greater diversity of Mennonite theological 
perspectives. 

Of the more recent Mennonite theological formulations, there are a few that tend to be 
more systematic or foundational in methodology, but the dominant trend seems to be a 
continuation of anti-foundationalism, either through a Yoderian, narrative approach or an 
empirical, historical one (like Kaufman). This is true to such an extent that David Cramer, 


120 Later interpretations of Kaufman’s work (including Kaufman's self-interpretation) have recognized that 
his theology was in fact deeply related to his Mennonite context, though not usually explicit about these 
connections. Kaufman lists three of his guiding concerns that seem to grow out of his Mennonite heritage: the 
religious importance of how we live, the normativity of radical christic images, and the necessary to commit 
ourselves to these images. Kaufman, “The Mennonite Roots of My Theological Perspective,” 17. 

121 Published as Willard Swartley, ed., Explorations of Systematic Theology from Mennonite Perspectives 
(Elkhart, Ind.: Institute of Mennonite Studies, 1984). 
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reflecting on the past and future of Mennonite systematic theology, can assume that anti- 
foundationalism will be an essential feature of any such theological project. “Rather than 
beginning with foundational, universal first principles, Mennonite theologians will recognize the 
historical particularity of all forms of reasoning and will be unembarrassed by our inability to 
persuade others with different starting points than our own.” 122 We will therefore return to this 
stream in more detail after briefly considering the alternatives. 

The two major alternatives to the anti-foundational stream are James Reimer’s 
metaphysical Christianity and Tom Finger’s systematic theology. James Reimer argues that 
Mennonite theology has been too focused on historical or ethical themes, and therefore misses 
the essential sacramental or metaphysical quality of Christianity. “While all human experience 
can take place only within history.. .there are experiences which are in themselves not 
intrinsically or essentially historical and ethical. This must be loudly affirmed if our social- 
political-ethical-commitment as Mennonites is not to become a form of human ideology and 
positivism.” 123 The solution for Reimer is for Mennonites to develop systematic theologies based 
on universal Christian elements from the Bible, the creeds, and church tradition, especially the 
Nicene Creed. Mennonite theology must be explicitly Trinitarian in order to counteract the 
temptation towards immanence without transcendence. 124 Reimer is one of the few Mennonite 
theologians who opts for a more “foundational” or universal approach, attempting to ground 


122 David Cramer, “Mennonite Systematic Theology in Retrospect and Prospect,” Conrad Grebel Review 
31, no. 3 (Fall 2013): 272. 

123 Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology, 178-9. 

124 “A trinitarianism in which the one God is believed to be genuinely transcendent...historically uniquely 
present in Jesus Christ...and immanently present within the cosmos, nature, history, and particularly the church as 
the Holy Spirit... is the surest way of guarding against all forms of political and national idolatry.” Ibid., 270. 
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theology in the structure of reality itself in order to provide a stable, adequate ethical 
framework. 125 

While Finger would not identify himself as a “foundational” theologian, 126 he does differ 
from other attempts at Mennonite theology in that he emphasizes the need for objective, 
universal truths, even if these truths will only be fully revealed eschatologically. He speaks, for 
instance, of the need for “a stable and foundational reference point,” 127 though that foundation 
will be based on particular historical events rather than rational truths. Like Reimer, Finger 
attempts to connect Anabaptist theology as much as possible with the orthodox Christianity of 
the creeds, and with the theologies of other denominations. Since the truth that Anabaptism seeks 
will be universally true, the theological task is to synthesize various insights from across the 
Christian tradition. He does this by accepting classical theological language and finding 
resonances with Anabaptist sources. The goal of this project is to construct a more ecumenical 
theology that would allow the church to present a unified front against the homogenizing forces 
of the postmodern world. 128 

Twentieth-Century Mennonite Anti-Foundationalism 


125 “Only an ethic that is grounded beyond itself in the very structure of reality (what I variously call 
theological ontology or theological metaphysics) can give human action stability and durability in the face of 
temporary setbacks.. .1 have used the term foundation in my title to distinguish the position here put forward from 
the anti-foundationalism...that reigns in much contemporary theology.” Ibid., 15. 

126 “In stressing the intention to make universal statements, I do not suggest that one can prove them true in 
a way which should be satisfactory to all people. I am not advocating a foundationalist position where assertions are 
based on rational grounds available to everyone. I understand our universal affirmations to be affirmations of faith.” 
Thomas N. Finger, “Appropriating Other Traditions While Remaining Anabaptist,” Conrad Grebel Review 17, no. 2 
(1999): 57. 

127 Thomas N. Finger, Christian Theology: An Eschatological Approach (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 
1987), 45. 

128 “But if theology simply revels in particularities, can churches form a vision strong, clear and unified 
enough to interact with today’s globalizing forces? Not, I propose, unless theology’s traditional quest for universal 
affirmations also plays a role.” Thomas N. Finger, A Contemporary Anabaptist Theology: Biblical, Historical, 
Constructive (Downers Grove, Ill.: InterVarsity Press, 2004), 11. 
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Though Yoder’s version of anti-foundationalism would become the most influential for 

Mennonite theologians, Gordon Kaufman’s later work also represents a form of anti- 

foundational theology. Kaufman defines the task of theology as constructing 

conceptions of God, humanity, and the world appropriate for the orientation of 
contemporary human life.. .What is needed in each new generation is an understanding of 
God adequate for and appropriate to human life in the world within which it finds itself, 
so that human devotion and loyalty, service and worship, may be directed toward God 
rather than to the many idols that so easily attract attention and interest. 129 

The concept of “God,” Kaufman says, is a human construction that functions to orient us to 

ultimate meaning. This symbol is always constructed in a community with particular traditions 

and cultures, and therefore it must always be tested and revised as we move into new contexts 

and face new problems. 130 

In Kaufman’s constructive theology, In Face of Mystery, he attempts to lead the modem 
reader into this kind of critical engagement with the Christian tradition through a step-by-step 
approach. Beginning with the assumption that we live in an evolutionary universe characterized 
by a level of openness and creativity, Kaufman suggests that it is more fruitful to engage in 
explicit metaphysical speculation rather than positivism or agnosticism. Building on this first 
step, he asks the reader to consider the universe as a process rather than a static framework, then 
to consider the existence of “serendipitous creativity,” then a trajectory of this creativity toward 
the “human and humane,” and then the symbols of “God” and “Christ” as relevant to this 


129 Gordon D. Kaufman, In Face of Mystery: A Constructive Theology (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1993), 31. 

130 “All religious ideas, after all - including the idea of ‘God’ - have been created in and are carried by one 
or more traditions, and they become available to us only in and through communities that are committed to these 
traditions, that seek to orient their lives in terms of them, that attempt continually to criticize, reform, and develop 
them further. God is never available to us as an object we can directly inspect and examine; God becomes known to 
us, if at all, through the commitments, devotion, loyalty of God’s devotees, as the object or focus toward which they 
direct themselves.” Ibid., 28. 
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trajectory. 131 Although Kaufman does use each previous step to build a case for the next, he is 
careful at each juncture to remind us that the movement from step to step is a movement of faith 
rather than rational proof. There are always multiple choices that we could make in our 
theological constructions, and because of the vast mystery of the universe, we must always test 
our choices against other alternatives to see which offer the most compelling orientations given 
the problems that we are facing. 132 

There are a few scholars who have been influenced by Kaufman’s “culturally engaged” 
theology. One of these is Duane Friesen, although his work is focused mostly on social ethics 
and theology of culture. Friesen argues that Christians must hold in tension their dual identities 
as “citizens” - participants in the broader culture - and “aliens” - members of minority 
communities with alternative value systems. Using the idea of exile, Friesen suggests that the 
church must carefully discern how to engage political issues in keeping with its commitment to 
Christian ethics. 133 

Another is Carl Keener, a biologist who has written several articles proposing a more 
empirical and ecological Mennonite theology based on process thought. Keener suggests that 
Mennonites must begin to reflect on metaphysical issues and to take into account the 
contemporary shift from mechanism to organicism, leading to radical shifts in how we think 


131 For an outline of this step-by-step approach, see Ibid., 287. 

132 “Since all ‘parts’ of a holistic vision are organically interrelated and interdependent - and there is, thus, 
no obvious ‘foundation’ with which we can begin our activity of theological construction - there are an indefinite 
number of alternative paths which might be followed in theological work. Moreover, since what we will be 
constructing here is a construal of what we actually confront as ultimate mystery, we can never be certain that the 
path down which we choose to move, or some particular turn in the path which we choose to take, will not lead us 
away from, rather than toward, a ‘more adequate’ understanding of human life and its problems. It must never, then, 
be claimed that the particular choices we are making in our theological construction are the only possible ones, or 
even the best possible...The most we will be able to do is attempt to assess each step along the way as carefully as 
possible - giving the best reasons we can for taking it, while granting there are other plausible ways in which we 
might proceed - and then move on in our constructive activity.” Ibid., 63. 

133 Duane K. Friesen, Artists, Citizens, Philosophers: Seeking the Peace of the City: An Anabaptist 
Theology of Culture (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 2000). Though I place him primarily in dialogue with Kaufman, 
Friesen also integrates many insights from John Howard Yoder. 
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about God and the cosmos. 134 He believes that the Mennonite emphasis on communal theology 
and hermeneutics fits well with the organic metaphysics of process philosophy. “This sort of 
nonfoundationalist epistemology is thoroughly communitarian... What might the shape of a 
postmodern Mennonite theology look like?...It would be focused on a few core beliefs or 
commitments, and its theological statements would be in the form of intelligible auxiliary 
hypotheses. The method of doing theology would be similar to the methods scientists use.” 135 

By far, though, Yoder’s version of anti-foundationalism has gained the most influence in 
Mennonite circles. Building on Bender and Wenger’s insistence on the integration of faith and 
practice, 136 Yoder came to realize, especially in his later work, that nonviolence was something 
more than one ethical position among others. Nonviolence, understood in an Anabaptist- 
Mennonite framework, is a description of how a community comes to discover truth (an 
epistemology). 137 Modem philosophers, beginning with Descartes, tried to find secure, 
unquestionable grounds upon which to build their philosophies. The attraction of this project is 
that listeners could be “coerced” into accepting these philosophies, which were considered to be 
merely logical extensions of indubitable starting points. For Yoder, Christians have to accept that 
there is no objective ground beyond the particularity of the community. “Pluralism as to 
epistemological method is not a counsel of despair but part of the Good News. Ultimate 


134 Carl Keener, “The Darwinian Revolution and Its Implications for a Modem Anabaptist Theology,” 
ConradGrebelReview 1, no. 1 (1983): 28-9. 

135 Carl Keener, “Some Reflections on Mennonites and Postmodern Thought,” Conrad Grebel Review 11, 
no. 1 (1993): 57. 

136 Bender and Wenger provided Yoder with a basic framework, in which Anabaptism was understood as 
the integration of faith and life rather than adherence to dogmatic principles. But Yoder was much more willing to 
relativize classical creedal statements than either Bender or Wenger, and in many other ways he developed the basic 
idea of the “Anabaptist Vision” in ways that would have been surprising to them. 

137 For an excellent description of Yoder’s epistemology, see Ted Grimsrud, “Pacifism and Knowing: 
‘Truth’ in the Theological Ethics of John Howard Yoder,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 77, no. 3 (2003): 403-15. 
Here Yoder is drawing on the work of Gandhi, as well as the early Anabaptists. See John Howard Yoder, Body 
Politics: Five Practices of the Christian Community Before the Watching World (Nashville: Discipleship Resources, 
1992), 69. 
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validation is a matter not of a reasoning process which one could by dint of more doubt or finer 
hairsplitting push down one story closer to bedrock, but of the concrete social genuineness of the 
community’s reasoning together in the Spirit.” 138 Of course, Christians can and should try to 
communicate their experiences to others, but this can be done only by accepting one’s own 
particularity and addressing the other in terms of their particularity. The Christian message will 
therefore always be vulnerable to rejection. 

Yoder’s development of the Anabaptist conception of truth as rooted in the church’s 
interpretation of the gospels takes him even further away from Horsch and Kauffman a few 
generations earlier: “What it means to qualify a statement as ‘true’ in the faith community is 
not., .an ontological judgment about the status of a proposition. It is an historical judgment about 
the statement’s compatibility with the life directions and value insights, the narrative memories 
and the practices, of said community.” 139 Truth is not some objective statement that one assents 
to or not, but a relational, communal value. It is only discoverable through a nonviolent method 
of relating to others with humility and openness. 140 

Many later interpreters of Yoder have picked up on this aspect of his work and taken it in 
different directions. J. Denny Weaver uses Yoder’s nonfoundationalism to argue for a nonviolent 
theology based on the narrative of Jesus. 141 If we begin with the assumption that God is revealed 
most fully in the person of Jesus, then “it is there, in Jesus’ acts and his teaching, that one sees 


138 John Howard Yoder, “Walk and Word: The Alternatives to Methodologism,” in A Pacifist Way of 
Knowing: John Howard Yoder's Nonviolent Epistemology, ed. Christian Early and Ted Grimsrad (Eugene, Ore.: 
Cascade Books, 2010), 88. 

139 John Howard Yoder, To Hear the Word, 2nd ed. (Eugene, Or: Cascade Books, 2010), 66. 

140 The distance here between Yoder’s conception of nonviolent relationships and his actual relationships to 
many women in the academy and the church is staggering. Whether or not his sexual misconduct is a contradiction 
to his own ideals or requires a complete revision of his thought is currently an open question. See my recent article: 
Justin Heinzekehr, “A Critique of Pure Justice: The Antinomy of John Howard Yoder,” Mennonite Life 68, no. 1 
(2014), http://archive.bethelks.edu/ml/issue/vol-68/article/a-critique-of-pure-justice-the-antinomy-of-john-ho/. 

141 Especially in Weaver, The Nonviolent Atonement and Weaver, The Nonviolent God. 
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the character of the reign of God and what it looks like in human form.” 142 From this perspective, 
Christian theology will look very different than traditional formulations: God will be perceived 
as nonviolent and concerned for the marginalized, and atonement is related to a lived 
participation in the reign of God. Here the norm of theology is the narrative of Jesus, but this 
narrative is not a static norm. It must always be rediscovered and retold by a community in its 
contemporary context. 

Stanley Hauerwas’ version of narrative theology also owes much to Yoder’s framework. 
To take only one example, his Gifford lectures are based on a comment from Yoder that “people 
who bear crosses are working with the grain of the universe.” 143 Hauerwas goes on to argue that 
a natural theology must not attempt to separate Christian truth from the witness of the faith 
community. (Such separation is at the root of “Constantianism.”) The problem is not theological 
or metaphysical reflection in itself, but the attempt to secure Christian truth in a way that begins 
to overshadow the content of that truth. 144 For Hauerwas then, natural theology or metaphysics 
must not be based on foundational arguments, since witness does not constitute “evidence” in the 
usual sense. However, the community’s beliefs as a whole will elicit certain practices that make 
these beliefs attractive. 145 For Hauerwas, theology is revealed in the classical tradition, but is 
only made intelligible or compelling to others by the practices of the community who live 
according to that tradition. 

Chris Huebner, who studied with Hauerwas at Duke, emphasizes Yoder’s refusal to 
accept any single methodology as normative for Christian theology. Even “softer” disciplines, 

142 Weaver, The Nonviolent God, 24. 

143 From John Howard Yoder, “Armaments and Eschatology,” Studies in Christian Ethics 1, no. 1 (1988): 
58. 

144 Stanley Hauerwas, With the Grain of the Universe: The Church's Witness and Natural Theology (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Brazos Press, 2001), 36-7. 

145 Ibid, 214-5. 
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like virtue ethics or narrative, can become violent if they are emphasized to the exclusion of 
other ways of knowing. 146 So, for instance, he defends Yoder’s non-systematic corpus against 
Nancey Murphy, who tries to portray Yoder’s nonviolence as a metaphysical system: 147 

. .Murphy fails to appreciate that Yoder’s ad hoc, nonsystematic way of operating is crucial to 
the very substance of his pacifist theological position. In other words, Murphy’s gift of a more 
sophisticated epistemology is one that Yoder does not want to receive.” 148 The rejection of any 
single methodology keeps one’s own view vulnerable to counter perspectives, and allows for 
continual revision and sensitivity to new contexts. Here the norm is not so much the narrative of 
Jesus, but the “peace of Christ,” which may appear as a “radical critique at the hands of other 
interlocutors.” 149 

Peter Blum develops Yoder’s anti-foundationalism in dialogue with continental 

philosophy and poststructuralism. He compares Derrida’s conception of differance with Yoder’s 

“patience”: both resist the tendency to think of truth as simply present or graspable. In both 

cases, the central concern is how to relate to the other nonviolently: 

the distance between Yoder and Derrida is especially narrow... at the point of their 
concern for the violence that we would do to the Other. Our impulse is to reduce the 
Other to the Same, to make the Other an object that fits into the world of which I am the 
center, to reduce the Other to a concept that is intelligible primarily with reference to me. 
Patience is about the primacy of the Other vis-a-vis “the Truth.” 150 

Interestingly, in Blum’s exposition of Yoder’s pacifism, he entertains the notion that 

postmodernists like Derrida may be right about the impossibility of nonviolence. Yet for Blum, 


146 Huebner, A Precarious Peace, 103. 

147 See Nancey Murphy, “John Howard Yoder’s Systematic Defense of Christian Pacifism,” in The Wisdom 
of the Cross: Essays in Honor of John Howard Yoder, ed. Stanley Hauerwas et al. (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 
1999), 45-68. 

!48 Huebner, A Precarious Peace, 107. 

149 Ibid., 102. 

150 Peter Craig Blum, For a Church to Come: Experiments in Postmodern Theory and Anabaptist Thought 
(Harrisonburg, Va.: Herald Press, 2013), 69. 
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nonviolence is a more useful concept when it refers to resistance to violence in whatever form it 
takes, not a description of a theoretical state of affairs that lacks any violence whatsoever. “It 
may not be a matter of looking for any sort of absence or cessation of violence per se, or of 
looking for a place to stand that is outside or beyond violence.. .It may be a matter of negating 
the necessary, of saying ‘No’ to violence...” 151 Blum’s theological work is, even more than 
Huebner’s, committed to the “wholly Other” that destabilizes the structures and boundaries of 
theology and church. 

Though, like the sixteenth-century Anabaptists, these authors resist foundationalism in 
different ways, they have in common a distrust for comprehensive systems of rational theology 
that could be used coercively. In one sense, Yoder and his interpreters merely extend what 
Reimer calls the “Bender-Wenger-Friedmann” hypothesis: that Anabaptists resist the totalizing 
tendencies of systematic theology and metaphysics. 152 One could even go back further to find the 
roots of this anti-foundationalism in Horsch, Kauffman or Wedel, or the sixteenth-century 
Anabaptists themselves. With the exception of a few voices, 153 contemporary Mennonite 
theologians tend to assume the undesirability of systematic theology and metaphysics. Especially 
since the 1980s, few Mennonite scholars would say that Mennonites should avoid theology as 
such, but there is still a lingering suspicion toward comprehensive, systematic theology and 
certainly metaphysics. 154 


151 Ibid., 153. 

152 “Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology , 187. 

153 E.g., Kaufman and Keener, although both of these scholars articulate metaphysics that also work against 
totalization. 

154 See Scott Holland’s suggestion that theology must be a kind of theopoetics rather than metaphysics. He 
does not consider that metaphysics could be a type of theopoetics. “Good theology is a kind of transgression, a kind 
of excess, a kind of gift. It is not a smooth systematics, a dogmatics, or a metaphysics; as a theopoetics it is a kind of 
writing. It is a kind of writing that invites more writing. Its narratives lead to other narratives, its metaphors 
encourage new metaphors, its confessions invoke more confessions and its conversations invite more 
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At the same time, most of these authors recognize that neither systems nor metaphysics 
can be avoided; you can pretend not to think systematically, but this merely blinds you to your 
own systematic assumptions. Thus we have Yoder’s comment on the inevitability of doing 
systematic theology, as noted above; 155 Hauerwas’ paraphrase of Barth (“We speak, and in 
speaking we are caught up., .in an endeavor that must be described as ‘metaphysical.’”); 156 or 
Blum’s recognition of the lurking systematization in his own work. 157 A better question is, what 
kind of metaphysics should Mennonites cultivate, given the commitment to nonviolence and 
anti-foundationalism? We turn to this question in the next chapter. 


conversations.” Scott Holland, “Theology Is a Kind of Writing: The Emergence of Theopoetics,” Mennonite 
Quarterly Review 71, no. 2 (1997): 240-1. 

155 “If you examine the convictions of the people who direct these challenges to systematic theology as a 
discipline, you find that they also think systematically...Perhaps they do it with different subject matter, 
conclusions, or axioms, but the process of theologizing cannot be avoided by saying you do not believe in it, unless 
you cease to communicate responsibly at all.” Yoder, Preface to Theology , 378. 

156 Hauerwas, With the Grain of the Universe , 189. 

157 “Indeed, insofar as my discussion here involves an attempt somehow to think Yoder and Derrida 
together, I am quite sure that it will not escape being systematic in some relevant sense. Assuming, however, that 
‘everything is dangerous’...my impulse is to look for the danger in systematizing them, which is not the same thing 
as looking for an error.” Blum, For a Church to Come , 62. 
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Chapter 3: The Implied Metaphysics of Anabaptism 

Introduction 

The Anabaptist suspicion of metaphysics in both its origins and in contemporary scholarship is 
based on the assumption that metaphysics must be totalizing, but this need not be the case. With 
the advent of postmodemity, many metaphysical frameworks have arisen that share the 
Anabaptist emphasis on self-criticism and provisionally. Even though metaphysics is defined by 
the attempt to organize or explain the whole of reality under a coherent system, it is possible to 
build into the metaphysical pursuit the assumption that any particular formulation will be 
incomplete and require revision with new experiences and new contexts. 

Furthermore, non-totalizing metaphysics can actually play a significant role in helping to 
destabilize structures of thought that might otherwise go unchallenged. The kind of systematic 
thinking that metaphysics requires provides an impulse to test current ways of thinking against 
new contexts. Without this impulse towards universality, ad hoc theology has no real motivation 
to take into account perspectives that challenge its own assumptions. In this light, metaphysics is 
a key aspect of nonviolence, since nonviolence is constituted by an openness to alternative 
perspectives. And in fact, Anabaptism does have an implied metaphysics of this sort that has 
played a significant role in the development of Anabaptist pacifism. 

Although there may be more, there are at least two key metaphysical commitments that 
are implied in the Mennonite tradition, particularly the Yoderian strand of Mennonite theology. 
Both these commitments are sets of principles that are held together in tension: particularity and 
universality, and immanence and transcendence. In some way, these tensions appear in most 
forms of Christian theology, but they take a unique form in early Anabaptist and contemporary 
Mennonite theologies. It has been tempting for Mennonites to merely emphasize the first term of 
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each set (particularity and immanence), since one of the unique features of Anabaptism has been 
to highlight these aspects of Christian theology. But an analysis of Anabaptist-Mennonite 
theologies shows that in each case both terms exist in relationship with one another. They do not 
simply coexist in a stable paradox; there is a give and take that provides Anabaptist theology 
with a rhythmic quality. Contemporary Mennonite theologians have done good work applying 
these rhythmic concepts to the theological task itself (manifested as anti-foundationalism), but 
have not yet recognized the metaphysical implications of these rhythms. If, as Hauerwas says, 
any speaking has metaphysical implications, then Mennonites cannot avoid metaphysics through 
anti-foundationalism. We must instead draw out the metaphysics of anti-foundationalism. 

Why Not Foundational Metaphysics? 

Before simply assuming the desirability of non-foundational metaphysics, however, we should 
examine the few alternatives that exist in recent Mennonite scholarship: specifically the work of 
A. James Reimer and Tom Finger. 

Reimer criticized Yoder for reducing theology to ethics and neglecting the transcendent, 
sacramental or metaphysical. 158 His solution was to emphasize Nicene orthodoxy and to 
downplay any identification of God with nonviolent ethics. Ultimately, Reimer sees 
transcendence as necessary for a robust ethics; God’s mystery and power allows us to give up the 
right to take life or to exact vengeance. 159 “God is an unfathomable and inexhaustible abyss, and 
the disclosure in Christ does not fully (without residue) annul the hiddenness.” 160 So, for 


158 Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology, 288-99. 

159 “God cannot be subjected to our interpretation of the non-violent way of Jesus. Our commitment to the 
way of the cross (reconciliation) is not premised on God’s pacifism or non-pacifism. It is precisely because God has 
the prerogative to give and take life that we do not have that right. Vengeance we leave up to God.” Ibid., 492. 

160 Ibid., 299. 
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instance, Mennonites should not identify God with nonviolence; God is above human 
conceptions of violence or nonviolence. 

Reimer’s position has its own difficulties, however. For one, he too easily dismisses 
Yoder’s concern that the creeds reflect a shift in the early church toward the imperial power of 
Constantine rather than simply neutral metaphysical descriptions. 161 He does view the creedal 
statements as metaphysical metaphors, and recognizes that traditional theological concepts are 
always culturally located and dynamic. 162 He also recognizes that the church will always contain 
a plurality of theologies that cannot be reduced to a single framework. But he sees creeds and 
doctrine as necessary to hold together the cultural and ideological diversity of the Christian 
community, and the “basic framework” of these creeds (Trinity, finitude of creation, salvation 
through Christ, incarnation, resurrection, final judgment, etc.) is not open to change. 163 

For Reimer, the classical creeds actually reflect a long, necessary process of theological 
development beginning with the New Testament, and Constantine played only a minimal role in 
catalyzing the conversations at Nicaea. In fact, Reimer says, Arianism was more attractive to the 
empire and the victory of Athanasius represents a Christian critique of imperialism. “A 
trinitarianism in which the one God is believed to be genuinely transcendent, historically 
uniquely present in Jesus Christ..., and immanently present within the cosmos, nature, history, 


161 “Probably, if we were to be fully honest, we would need to challenge more clearly the Catholic axiom 
that assumed the authority of the councils and therefore of the creeds. We would need to challenge it more clearly at 
the point of automatic authority, while being still quite interested in listening to that history, learning from it, and 
sympathizing deeply with what it tried to say. But it must mean something to us that the Arians and the Nestorians - 
each in their own age - were less nationalistic, less politically bound to the Roman Empire, more capable of 
criticizing the emperor, more vital in missionary growth, more ethical, and more biblicist than the so-called orthodox 
churches of the Empire. At the most, these creeds fruitfully define the nature of the problem with which we are 
struggling. They are helpful as a fence, but not as a faith.” Yoder, Preface to Theology , 223. 

162 “Doctrines are not literal pictures of divine realities, nor are they simply models or archetypes; they are 
symbols...in the Tillichian sense - they participate in the reality to which they point; that is, through them deeper 
levels of reality are opened up to us in a way that ordinary literal language is incapable of doing.” Reimer, 
Mennonites and Classical Theology, 357. 

163 Ibid., 365-6. 
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and particularly the church as the Holy Spirit..., is the surest way of guarding against all forms 
of political and national idolatry.” 164 One might applaud Reimer’s motivation while questioning 
his interpretation of history. 165 

In the end, Reimer’s attempt to protect Christian orthodoxy and divine ambiguity merely 
privileges another version of power. One might ask, as Susanne Guenther Loewen does, how 
violence contributes to God’s “mystery” when in fact it is more a reflection of standard morality. 
Perhaps nonviolence is the more mysterious or “abyssal” concept and would actually help to 
protect God’s transcendence against the human tendency towards violence. 166 Practically, even 
though Reimer develops his position in order to support a nonviolent ethics, it ends up allowing 
him to affirm various levels of violence, including “just policing” and “peacekeeping,” as 
instruments of God’s wrath. 167 Despite his stated concern for political criticism, his theology 
enables him to support dominant power systems in ways that more “heterodox” Mennonites are 
unlikely to do. 168 

Tom Finger’s ecumenical approach also relies on what he calls a “stable and foundational 
reference point,” 169 which is the kerygma of biblical faith, the “essential core of Christian 
truth.” 170 Like Reimer, he acknowledges that the Christian kerygma is historical, particular and 


164 Ibid., 270. 

165 For a more realistic account of the relationship between the empire and the theological factions at 
Nicaea, see R. P. C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God: The Arian Controversy, 318-381 
(Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1988), 849-66. 

166 Susanne Guenther Loewen, “Is God a Pacifist? The J. Denny Weaver and A. James Reimer Debate in 
Contemporary Mennonite Peace Theology” (presentation, Wading Deeper: Anabaptist-Mennonite Identities Engage 
Postmodemity, Winnipeg, MB, May 31, 2014). 

167 “It is important to distinguish between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Christ. Ultimately, of 
course, these two are essentially one and will become actually one, but in the present the preservation and 
providence of the world is in the hands of God in ways that are hidden and that may appear to be in conflict with 
God’s work in Christ.” Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology , 497. 

168 See another critique of Reimer (and others) in Andy Alexis-Baker, “The Gospel or a Glock? Mennonites 
and the Police,” Conrad Grebel Review 25, no. 2 (2007): 23-49. 

169 Finger, Christian Theology , 45. 

170 Ibid, 36. 
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always interpreted. At the same time, “since the kerygma involves specific events, and since 
these can be truly expressed only by interpretations within a certain range, theological reflection 
will decide, at some point, that some interpretations are true and others false.” 171 So although 
Finger places high value on particularity, and especially expresses his desire to highlight 
marginalized theologies (including Anabaptist theologies), his overarching goal is to synthesize 
differences between Christian denominations in order to discover a more universal Christian 
truth. 172 Anabaptist theology, for example, is useful primarily because it can be used to articulate 
general theological truths in a way that transcends the ingrained differences between Catholics 
and Protestants: “In short, I am proposing that in today’s culture, which prizes particularity yet 
where many tendencies press swiftly toward globality, an unlikely, very particular Christian 
communion, the Anabaptists, can aid theology in addressing both dimensions. It can help bring 
voices from the underside to fuller expression and also help guide conflicts among majority 
traditions toward understanding.” 173 

Besides running the risk of glossing over real differences, and of misappropriating 

marginalized traditions under frameworks foreign to them, Finger’s quasi-foundationalism is a 

veiled attempt to shore up power for the church. Finger is concerned about the homogenization 

of global capitalism, telecommunications and environmental degradation, and believes that the 

church must present a similarly unified front in order to challenge this tendency. 

It appears that in our differentiating, postmodern world, modem homogenizing forces are 
nearing their apex of power. Their momentum often seems irresistible. They tend to 
impose their values - unbridled consumerism and desire for profit - on all activities and 
structures in all societies. Christians treasure other values. Yet if churches are to 


171 Ibid., 45. 

172 For a succinct description of Finger’s methodology, see Finger, “Appropriating Other Traditions While 


Remaining Anabaptist.” 

173 Finger, A Contemporary Anabaptist Theology, 11-12. 
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communicate and incarnate these in the face of such totalizing trends, they must often act 
together. Common efforts, however, require clarity about common aims and values. 174 

I agree that the tendencies Finger names constitute a real danger to society and are inconsistent 

with Christian community. At the same time. Finger’s rhetoric here is decidedly un-Anabaptist. 

In the face of force, he says, the church must organize its own counter-force. It needs to become 

more homogenous (i.e., “clarify its aims and values”) in order to resist the homogeneity of 

globalization. So throughout his major works, he pays most attention to dominant, mainline 

theological frameworks and attempts to show how marginalized theologies can contribute to 

these frameworks. 175 Like Reimer, Finger’s intentions are good, but his foundational 

methodology ends up encouraging subtle forms of violence. 

While the foundationalism of Reimer and Finger’s proposals is problematic, both authors 

point out certain shortcomings of non-foundational theology, especially in the Yoderian 

tradition. In particular, Reimer and Finger both place more emphasis on the universality of truth 

and the transcendence of God than has been done in the past, although, as we will see, Yoder and 

most of his interpreters actually do try to balance universality/particularity and 

transcendence/immanence. The question for Anabaptist theology is really what kind of balance 

to strike in these pairs of concepts. 

Rhythms of Particularity and Universality 

For Anabaptists, particularity has been important in two ways: the particularity of Jesus, and the 
particularity of the church. In the former sense, theology is particular because it is based on 
God’s incarnation in a specific human who was located in a specific time and place, performed 
concrete actions, and did so within the context of a specific religious community. The latter 

174 Ibid., 10-11. 

175 This is related to J. Denny Weaver’s critique of Finger’s project as a sort of theological “chop shop.” 

See Weaver, Anabaptist Theology in Face of Postmodernity, 64-5. 
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sense has really developed only as Anabaptist theologians have encountered postmodern thought, 
though one can see retrospectively a continuity with sixteenth-century Anabaptism. Here 
theology is particular because the narrative of Jesus is always interpreted through a particular 
lens based on one’s sociocultural location. We read the gospels and get a different picture of 
Jesus than the person next to us. The same is true of different communities who interpret the text. 
But in both cases, these particularities are actually the conditions for a kind of universality. 

Anabaptists have always been clear that their religio-ethical framework is grounded 
(somehow) in the narrative of the Bible, particularly in the gospel accounts of Jesus’ life. At the 
same time. Anabaptists expected that the particular experiences of the early church from which 
the gospels emerged were relevant for all times and for all people. The expectation of such 
relevance meant that the experiences of every Christian community in their attempts to embody 
Jesus’ life could provide new grounds for interpretation of the texts. Revelation is not fixed or 
objective for Anabaptists, but is interpreted and reinterpreted by the community as new particular 
data are subjected to the test of universal applicability. The Anabaptist framework can therefore 
only be offered as a gift, but can and must be offered to all . 176 Furthermore, the process of 
offering an interpretation as a gift transforms the interpretation itself so that it continues to be 
reshaped by its contact with different hearers. 

For the early Anabaptists, especially those in Switzerland, this configuration of 
particularity and universality meant a rejection of ecclesial and academic hierarchy in favor of 
communal interpretation. As we have seen, one of the motivations behind Anabaptism was to 
resist the coercive tendencies of magisterial theology from both Catholic and Protestant groups. 

176 John Howard Yoder, “But We Do See Jesus: The Particularity of Incarnation and the Universality of 
Truth,” in The Priestly Kingdom: Social Ethics as Gospel (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 

1984 ), 46 - 62 . 
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The earliest Anabaptists, like other reformers, assumed that the Bible was clear to anyone who 
read it in good faith (it soon became clear that, even among Anabaptists, people could interpret 
the same text in widely different ways). At the same time, they emphasized that truth would arise 
out of the body of believers who gathered together to interpret scripture; it would be a particular 
truth in the sense of emerging from a concrete situation rather than timeless logic or revelation 
that could be discovered independently of communal practice and imposed on others. So, for 
instance, Ambrosius Spitelmaier reports, “When they come together they teach each other the 
divine Word and one asks the others: how do you understand this saying ?” 177 

This is not to say that the early Anabaptists could have conceived of a plurality of correct 
interpretations. They were enthusiastic missionaries and fierce apologetes who believed that their 
truth could be communicated to others, was universally valid, and was superior to the coercive 
truth of the imperial churches. (Of course, the majority of Anabaptists believed that truth 
manifests itself through nonviolence, and so this superiority itself could not be upheld by 
violence, at least of the physical sort .) 178 It would be several centuries before Mennonite 
theologians began to entertain the idea that any one community’s interpretation might 
legitimately differ from another’s, and be just as valid. 


177 Walter Klaassen, ed., Anabaptism in Outline: Selected Primary Sources (Kitchener, Ont.: Herald Press, 
1981), 124. Another example is from Leopold Schamschlager’s “Mutual Order,” written in 1540: “When they come 
together and they have no appointed leader, they should admonish one among them whom they regard as capable in 
a friendly and pleasant manner to read or speak to them according to his God-given gift. Or else someone may 
personally offer himself for service out of love. One after another should be allowed to speak - depending upon 
whether something has been given to him as Paul teaches... and offer his gifts for the improvement of the members 
in order that our congregation be not like those falsely claiming to be such where only one and no one else may 
speak.” Ibid., 127. 

178 As noted before, the Anabaptists shared the Reformation assumption that truth was singular and 
absolute. “Anabaptists did not possess the same state machinery to legislate intolerance, and the relatively gentle 
means they used to express their disagreement with others were in stark contrast to the torture and capital 
punishment enforced by the state churches. Anabaptists nevertheless shared the convictions of the age regarding the 
impossibility for God to accept those who were not in full agreement with them regarding the truth.” Colin Godwin, 
Baptizing, Gathering and Sending: Anabaptist Mission in the Sixteenth-Century Context (Kitchener, Ont.: Pandora 
Press, 2012), 52-3. 
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As the legacy of sixteenth-century Anabaptism has developed in contemporary 
Mennonite scholarship, the relationship between particularity and universality has still been used 
to resist totalizing systems, though now it also might encourage multiple, contextual theologies. 
In Yoder’s clearest statement about the relationship between particularity and universality, he 
asks the question, “How can particular truths be proclaimed publicly ?” 179 Yoder notes that all 
truths are particular, even those that pretend to have wider validity. “Reality always was 
pluralistic and relativistic, that is, historical. The idea that it could be otherwise was itself an 
illusion laid on us by Greek ontology language, Roman sovereignty language, and other 
borrowings from the Germans, the Moors, and the other mlers of Europe .” 180 For Yoder, this 
means it is a mistake to try to justify Christian theology on the basis of some broader system of 
meaning, either by the logic of the establishment or by any type of metalanguage (including 
traditional metaphysics ). 181 

At the same time, by its very particularity, theology can be offered universally, though 
not irresistibly. It is precisely because of Jesus’ historical existence as a first-century Palestinian 
that the gospel has relevance to other places and other times, especially to our own pluralistic 
context. “For our world, it will be in his ordinariness as villager, as rabbi, as king on a donkey, 
and as liberator on a cross that we shall be able to express the claims which the apostolic 
proclaimers to Hellenism expressed in the language of preexistence and condescension .” 182 So 

179 Yoder, “But We Do See Jesus,” 49. 

180 Ibid., 59. 

181 “What the challenges of relativism do threaten, and threaten profoundly, are two other kinds of 
epistemology. One of those, the epistemology of the establishment, was validated by placing the power of political 
authority and social consensus behind a particular belief system... The other option to reject is... the search for some 
operation - be it linguistic, statistical, or logical - to define a kind of solid ground no longer subject to the reproach 
of others or to self-doubt as being vitiated by any kind of particularity. This is to renew the vain effort to find 
assurance beyond the flux of unendingly meeting new worlds, or to create a metalanguage above the clash, in order 
to renew for tomorrow the trustworthiness and irresistibility of the answers of the past.” Ibid., 60. 

182 Ibid., 62. 
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theology is rooted in particular historical events and expressed by particular communities, but it 
is not therefore irrelevant to others. It must find new ways of expressing itself when it 
communicates, but it will not be able to justify itself to others by means of a foundational 
system. 


Even Reimer, who seeks a more stable foundation for theology, would agree that 
particularity and universality need to coexist together in order to correct the violent tendencies of 
universality: 

[Tjhere is a profundity to the historical resistance of Mennonites to systematic 
theology.. .The raison d’etre of all systematic theology is a passion for illuminating all 
dimensions of human existence from a particular theological vantage point or key 
category. Systematic theology has by nature an almost totalitarian ambition to order and 
control all data of human experience. While there is a legitimacy to this desire for 
comprehensiveness - it guards against fanaticism, one-sidedness, and theological 
reductionism - all systematic theology also possesses the danger of losing the dangerous 
memory of the historical and prophetic Christ. In its emphasis on the universal, 
systematic theology does an injustice to the particular.. .In the words of the political and 
liberation theologians, a concern with universality and wholeness ignores the prior claim 
of the oppressed, marginalized, and victimized in any given society . 183 

Reimer is searching for a way to bring together the universality and particularity of Christian 

truth. He seeks to integrate all aspects of experience while at the same time maintaining one’s 

connection to history and prophetic critique. “For must not historical action - to be truly 

responsible - have some ontological and dogmatic basis? Is the biblical confession that ‘Jesus is 

Lord’ itself not implicitly a metaphysical and ontological statement of some kind ?” 184 

As Reimer points out, the universal aspect of Anabaptist thought implies a metaphysics 

or comprehensive worldview, but the particularity of the Anabaptist framework undermines the 

foundationalism of any metaphysics. A way forward would need to take seriously the universal 

claims of Mennonite thought while at the same time resisting the urge toward a foundational 


183 Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology, 187. 

184 Ibid., 202. 
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justification. Reimer and Finger both attempt to do this by focusing on eschatology; the universal 

ideal is something that breaks into the present from the future, and therefore cannot be proven 

true or discovered rationally. As Finger says: 

Here universal truth.. .is present as a goal towards which people strive from the vantage- 
point of their own particularity. Theologically, universal truth is an eschatological reality. 
It is ‘not yet’ fully present-it is something that we will fully know and experience only at 
the End. Yet it is ‘already’ present-something which we grasp partially and which draws 
us further on . 185 

However, moving universality to the eschatological realm does not really solve the problem of 
foundationalism; it merely pushes it back, either into the future (though neither Reimer nor 
Finger would interpret eschatology historically ), 186 or into a “transcendent non-historical reality” 
that breaks into the present . 187 In either case, universality implies that the plurality of particular 
perspectives is converging into a single ultimate perspective that transcends this particularity. 
While these views accept particularity as a provisional reality, they ultimately privilege 
universality. 

What is the metaphysical task then given an Anabaptist conception of universality and 
particularity? Metaphysics should refer to a worldview that seeks to interpret all of reality based 
on a community’s interpretation of local, particular experience. In a way, this mirrors the 
twentieth-century turn toward microhistory, in which history is narrated through the lens of a 
particular event, community or object rather than pretending to a universal viewpoint . 188 Though 
microhistorians focus on a very specific event, their goal is to illuminate larger historical 


135 Finger, “Appropriating Other Traditions While Remaining Anabaptist.” 

186 See Reimer’s critique of historicist eschatologies. Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology, 201. 

187 Ibid. 

188 Microhistory was first developed by Italian historians of the 1970s (Carlo Ginzburg, Giovanni Levi), 
and reached the height of its popularity in the 1990s. It continues to be influential, especially since the founding of 
the Center for Microhistorical Research in Reykjavik. SigurSur Gylfi Magnusson and Istvan M. Szijartd, eds., What 
Is Microhistory? (Routledge, 2013), 5-6. 
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questions and to pay attention to the way that the particular event relates to its broader context . 189 
In the process, one is able to uncover a very different picture of history: “if one wishes to rescue 
the unknown from oblivion, a new conceptual and methodological approach to history is called 
for that sees history no longer as a unified process, a grand narrative in which the many 
individuals are submerged, but as a multifaceted flow with many individual centers .” 190 Rather 
than emphasizing abstract movements of history in order to encompass people in general, 
microhistorians look for the outliers of history - individuals or communities that deviate from the 
norm, and thereby emphasize the diversity and conflict within history . 191 

In order to distinguish traditional metaphysics from that based on local experience and 
interpretation, we can call the latter “micrometaphysics .” 192 Micrometaphysics differs from 
traditional metaphysics in that it represents itself as one possible lens through which to view 
reality given a certain set of experiences, but does not expect to supplant other views that arise 
from other possible experience sets. The micrometaphysics of a given community may or may 
not converge with those of other communities, but each micrometaphysical system does seek to 
make claims that go beyond the boundaries of the community and may be relevant for others. 

We can learn from the micrometaphysics of communities other than our own; in fact, we should 
expect to be able to learn things that would have been impossible given our own particular 
circumstances. Since micrometaphysics works at a concrete, local level, even within Anabaptism 
we should expect a multiplicity of micrometaphysical systems that interact with one another as 


189 Ibid., 5. 

190 Georg G. Iggers, Historiography in the Twentieth Century: From Scientific Objectivity to the 
Postmodern Challenge (Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 2005), 103. 

191 Iggers’ definition of microhistory is “the concentration on an individual in a given locality and the 
attempt to stress the difference of this very local setting from a larger norm.” Ibid., 111. 

192 This term can also be used to describe metaphysics that ground complexity in the small. Whitehead’s 
metaphysics has been called a “micrometaphysics” in this sense, but I am using the term here to make a different 
point. See Eric Alliez, The Signature of the World, Or, What Is Deleuze and Guattari's Philosophy? (London; New 
York: Continuum, 2004), 57. 
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they emerge from the unique interpretations of individuals and communities . 193 Constructing 
metaphysics in this way is to respect particularity as an ultimate fact, not something to be 
overcome in universality, whether temporal or non-temporal. It also suggests that each 
particularity is an interpretation of all of experience, and is therefore universal in scope. 

Mennonite communities would therefore need to pay attention to a rhythm of 
particularity and universality: in one moment cultivating those particularities that distinguish 
them from other faith traditions and from broader cultural assumptions, and in the next 
interpreting the whole of reality from this particular perspective and articulating this in a way 
that is understandable to others. This rhythm works conversely too; we are influenced by other 
particularities that have been universalized, though they are no less particular in their origins 
than our own. 

Rhythms of Immanence and Transcendence 

The rhythm of particularity and universality mostly tells us about the metaphysical task in 
general, but it is related to a second set of principles that have implications for metaphysical 
content: immanence and transcendence. These terms are directly related to the first: immanence 
is often associated with particularity and transcendence with universality. However, this set also 
implies something about the relationship between God or ultimate reality and the material world: 
immanence refers to the conjunction of the two and transcendence expresses the distance 
between them. As noted before, the Christian tradition in general has tried to hold these two 
concepts together, especially in the doctrine of the incarnation and the Trinity. Mennonite 

193 Reimer also acknowledges the possibility of multiple Anabaptist theologies, though he believes there are 
fairly rigid categories upon which all Mennonite theologies should build, namely the classic doctrine of the Trinity. 
“Because of the heterogenous and polygenetic nature of sixteenth-century Anabaptism and of 450 years of 
Mennonitism, and especially in light of the multiplicity of ethnic, cultural and religious emphases in the 
contemporary Mennonite church, it seems perfectly in order that we would encourage a variety of comprehensively 
conceived Anabaptist-Mennonite systematic theologies.” Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology, 207-8. 
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theologians have generally accepted this basic formulation, often with different emphases or 
revisions, but Mennonite ecclesiology also relies on another unique, usually implicit, framework 
of immanence and transcendence. 

Here again Reimer is helpful in pointing out the oversights of contemporary Mennonite 
theology, though he ends up overcorrecting for them. Reimer, who is trying to expose the 
limitations of modem thought, says that Mennonites have too often fallen prey to the 
“historicist” assumptions of modernity. 

I think it could be argued quite persuasively that.. .the Greek view of things and the 
Hebraic view of reality.. .have more in common with each other than either has with the 
modem world in which a metaphysical and ontological understanding of God’s 
transcendence and interaction with the world is almost completely lost. If this is the case, 
then it seems that some kind of recovery of transcendence in its classical form - a 
recovery of metaphysics and a notion of ‘eternal verities’ whose essence cannot be 
defined in historical-political terms but stand as points of reference limiting and judging 
history and politics - may be the basis upon which a critique of modem assumptions can 
take place . 194 

He suggests that Yoder in particular is too willing to interpret Christian faith in purely historical 
or ethical terms, and that Mennonites need a firmer grasp of the Trinity in order to safeguard 
God’s transcendence alongside God’s immanence. 

I believe Reimer is correct in criticizing Yoder for neglecting to develop his metaphysics 
more explicitly, but it is not true that Yoder has no conception of transcendence. In fact for 
Yoder, the basic structure of Anabaptist discipleship implies the need to hold in tension the 
transcendence and immanence of God and the world, although he does so in a way that is 
different from classical theology. The distinction hinges on the idea that Anabaptist communities 
are considered to be agents of interpretation, not merely recipients of timeless revelation, as 
Reimer might suggest. In this ecclesiological framework, the faith community, in the exercise of 


194 Ibid., 172. 
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its hermeneutical function, becomes an instantiation of the Holy Spirit; God is immanent in the 
community. At the same time, the community’s interpretations must be constantly revised and 
renewed based on new contexts and experiences. This is an expression of the transcendence of 
God in relation to the community. 

Yoder describes the process of immanentization in his short book, Body Politics, written 
at the end of his career. 195 Based on the New Testament concept of “binding and loosing” 
(Matthew 18), Yoder argues that the Anabaptist conception of the church is that of a community 
invested with divine authority to interpret the moral tradition, make ethical judgments, and hold 
their members accountable to these standards. The goal of the process is to reconcile and restore, 
not to punish, and it must be done in a context of voluntary church membership. When these 
conditions are met, Yoder says, the validity of the process is “more than human: ‘What you bind 
on earth is bound in heaven.’ The community’s action is God’s action.” 196 Yoder means this to 
be taken quite radically; it is not a mere metaphor to say that God is made immanent in the 
church’s activity. 197 When the church constructs its ethical standards, it is God who is working 
through this human action. Even more, God’s reconciling action does not occur without the 
action of the community; God depends on human activity to do this work. 198 Yoder uses the 
example of the Jerusalem Conference of Acts 15: here James is able to say of the process, “It has 
been decided by the Holy Spirit and by us.” Yoder sees this statement as a reflection of the 


195 Though based on material from some of his earliest work. For example, one chapter of Body Politics is 
based on “Binding and Loosing,” Concern 18, no. 14 (1967): 1-31. 

196 Yoder, Body Politics, 3. 

197 “It gives more authority to the church than does Rome, trusts more to the Holy Spirit than does 
Pentecostalism, has more respect for the individual than does liberal humanism, makes moral standards more 
binding than did Puritanism, and is more open to the new situation than was what some call ‘the new morality’ a 
quarter-century ago.” Ibid., 6. 

198 “What the believers do, God is doing, in and through human action. God will not normally do this 
without human action.” Ibid. 
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validity of the communal decision-making process itself, not James’ position as a special 
authority. 199 

The church should not rely on any specific theory or framework that would constrain the 

process, but can use a straightforward (though always culturally conditioned) reading of the 

gospel narratives of Jesus to focus the discussion. 

For the radical Protestant there will always be a canon within the canon: namely, that 
recorded experience of practical moral reasoning in genuine human form that bears the 
name of Jesus. Far from being a fundamentalist view, this approach, which reads all the 
documents as ordinary human documents having come into being through ordinary 
human processes of remembering and retelling, reaching back to a real human career and 
the experiences of ordinary people with that extraordinary man, affirms the conviction 
that it is on one hand more able than are the classical ethical traditions to be open with 
Scripture. 200 

To summarize, Yoder believes that Christian ethics emerges from a process of communal 
discernment based on an interpretation of scripture. But Yoder has in mind something very 
different than a static, objective interpretation that could be done, for instance, solely by textual 
or historical analysis. Every interpretation of the text is shaped by the context of the community 
and responds to the specific needs of the time. There is no one “correct” interpretation, though 
there could be many interpretations that would either contradict the scriptural narrative or be 
irrelevant or harmful to the community. 

Clearly with this proposal, Yoder does place great emphasis on God’s immanence within 
the Christian community. However, any community is at the same time called to move beyond 
any particular consensus in a constant cycle of self-criticism and reformation, which expresses 
the transcendence of God vis-a-vis the community. Yoder is very critical of attempts at “natural 
theology” if that means relying on universal statements that could go beyond the particularity of 

199 John Howard Yoder, The Priestly Kingdom: Social Ethics as Gospel (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1984), 33-4. 

200 Ibid., 37. 
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any individual or community. This means that the ethical process always includes an element of 
subversion or deconstruction. “We need a communal instrument of moral reasoning in the light 
of faith precisely to defend the decision-maker against the stream of conformity to his own 
world’s self-evidence.. .Any approach which trusts the common wisdom enough to make 
specifically subversive decisions unthinkable has thereby forfeited its claim to be adequate.” 201 If 
any decision is always particular and provincial, then any decision is also subject to revision and 
must be tested across the borders of one’s community. Although Yoder does not use this 
language, this process with which God is identified contains two movements: the immanence of 
God in the consensus of a community, and the transcendence of God that comes from outside to 
destabilize any consensus. 202 The immanence of God allows the community to respond 
constructively to its specific concerns and environment; the transcendence of God keeps the 
community from reifying this construction into an affirmation of the status quo or aggression 
from the community against those outside its consensus. 

It is important to recognize here that Yoder’s own application of “binding and loosing” 
was deeply problematic. On the few occasions when administrators confronted Yoder about his 
widespread harassment and violence against women, Yoder reportedly suggested that the victims 
themselves should have confronted him in order for their concerns to have any validity. (On at 
least one occasion he specifically referenced Matthew 18 as a justification for this belief.) 203 
While he later agreed to participate in a process of reconciliation with eight of the women he had 
abused, it was unclear how seriously he took this process or how repentant he felt about his 

201 Ibid., 40-1. 

202 In another essay, Yoder uses the cosmic imagery of the New Testament to draw out the transcendence of 
God in another way. This is part of Yoder’s claim that Jesus becomes universal precisely in his particularity. Ibid., 
53-4. 

203 Charletta Erb, “John Howard Yoder: A Symbolic Tip of the Iceberg of Sexism,” The Mennonite, August 
1, 2013, http://www.themermonite.org/issues/16- 

8/articles/John_Howard_Yoder_A_symbolic_tip_of_the_iceberg_of_sexism_in_our_church. 
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actions. There is anecdotal evidence that he continued to consider himself the victim of an 
improper disciplinary process. 204 

Here Reimer’s intuitions about Yoder are very important, although not exactly in the way 
that Reimer intended. It does appear to be true that Yoder did not place enough emphasis on the 
transcendent element of his own view. In most cases, Yoder had a very optimistic view of what 
the community can achieve in its hermeneutical process. He assumed that if everyone is given 
the chance to speak, the community will arrive at a conception of justice or ethics that more or 
less reflects God’s will for the community (though this must always be held lightly and humbly). 
For Yoder, God is most often identified with what is voiced within the community. Even when 
Yoder talked about the need for revision, he saw this impulse as coming from outside the 
community. This neglects the power relationships that are already present in the structure of a 
communal decision. 205 The terms of discourse tend to privilege certain voices and silence others. 
As Jean-Franpois Lyotard says, we need to pay more attention to what cannot be voiced in a 
particular framework rather than the consensus that occurs within that framework. 206 Yoder’s 
lack of awareness about power differences within the community allowed him to dismiss the 
concerns of his victims because they could not be voiced within the dominant system of 
discourse. Still, the problem is one of emphasis rather than content; Yoder’s position actually 


204 Ruth Krall, The Elephant in God’s Living Room, vol. 3 (n.p., 2013), http://ruthkrall.com/wp- 
content/uploads/2014/03/The-Elephants-in-God%E2%80%99s-Living-Room-Vol-3-%C2%A9.pdf. 

205 “This move to acknowledge the Powers within the church may be the most urgent course correction 
required of the radical theological vision associated with Yoder and with the Anabaptist Vision. As I write this, the 
failure of the broader historic Anabaptist movement to confront the sin of corrupted power within the church is 
increasingly visible, perhaps most strikingly among some traditional Mennonite communities where the virtues of 
humility and service have been so thoroughly cultivated.” Gerald Mast, “Sin and Failure in Anabaptist Theology,” in 
John Howard Yoder: Radical Theologian, ed. J. Denny Weaver (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2014), 368. 

206 Lyotard, The Differend. See also Heinzekehr, “A Critique of Pure Justice.” 
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requires God’s transcendence in order to maintain its difference from natural theology and 
mainline Protestant ethics. 207 

If we accept Yoder’s basic framework (with some corrections towards transcendence), 
we can start to define certain elements in a potential Anabaptist metaphysics, with due awareness 
that any such statement is always subject to critique and revision. In particular, the God-world 
relationship must exhibit a full sense of both immanence and transcendence (God is both present 
in the world and apart from it). Moreover, God is actually identified with the world insofar as 
certain conditions are met having to do with a communal, consensual interpretation or decision. 

It is even true that God depends on the world in order to be actualized. 

In metaphysical language, this basic God-world relationship is best expressed by a 
panentheistic framework. In general, panentheism means that the world is considered a part of 
God, although God transcends the world in some way. As Elizabeth Johnson says, “If theism 
weighs the scales in the direction of divine transcendence and pantheism overmuch in the 
direction of immanence, panentheism attempts to hold onto both in full strength.” 208 However, 
there are a number of more specific characteristics of Anabaptist theology that coincide with one 
particular version of panentheism: process theology. 

1. Method: Both process and Anabaptist theologies attempt to hold in tension the 
particularity and universality of metaphysical claims. But in each case, the particular 
is the starting point for metaphysics rather than abstract principles. There is no neutral 
or universal ground behind these particularities, and though we must universalize 


207 For a similar argument, see David Cramer et al., “Scandalizing John Howard Yoder,” The Other 
Journal, July 7,2014, http://theotherjoumal.com/2014/07/07/scandalizing-john-howard-yoder/. 

208 Elizabeth A. Johnson, She Who Is: The Mystery of God in Feminist Theological Discourse (New York: 
Crossroad, 2002), 231. 
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from concrete experience, these universalizations always self-destruct under the 
weight of new experiences. 

2. God/world relationship: Both theologies consider God to be identified with the world 
in terms of its judgment or decision, but also think of God as a source of novelty or 
provocation for the world. 

3. Jesus as metaphysical datum: Certainly Anabaptist theologies are much more likely to 
begin from the narratives of the life of Jesus, and to treat these as normative. 
However, process theologians, beginning with Whitehead, have also taken great 
inspiration from Jesus and have been able to make sense of the relevance of religious 
experience for metaphysical construction. Furthermore, it is not as clear as one might 
think that the starting point of Anabaptist metaphysics is really a straightforward 
narrative, since the community’s interpretation of that narrative has always carried a 
great deal of weight. There is a kind of circularity in the Anabaptist conception of 
revelation that resonates with a process understanding. 

4. Peace: Nonviolence has been central to both Anabaptist and process theologies, 
though in different ways. Anabaptist theologies have made nonviolence a key ethical 
commitment, based on the example of Jesus, but have not necessarily extended this to 
their conception of God. 209 Process theologies have defined God as a persuasive 
rather than coercive agent, but have not necessarily thought of nonviolence as an 
ethical norm, nor have they built nonviolence into their ontology. However, recent 
developments in Anabaptist and process theologies, particularly the engagement of 


209 With Weaver being the most notable exception. See Weaver, The Nonviolent God. 
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both with poststructuralism, have made possible a greater level of dialogue between 
the two. 

The following chapters explore these commonalities more fully. 
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Section II: The Potential of Process Metaphysics for Anabaptism 
Chapter 4: The Metaphysical Task 

Introduction 

Recent Anabaptist theology has been preoccupied with the question of method, especially the 
idea that its most unique commitment, nonviolence, is not only an ethical matter, but a 
methodological one. That is, there are violent and nonviolent ways of thinking about the 
theological task in the first place, before one even begins expressing theological content. As we 
have seen in previous chapters, this concern with methodology has driven most Anabaptist 
theologians to be suspicious of metaphysical claims in general, even while their theologies have 
unstated metaphysical implications. In chapter 3,1 argued that it is possible for Anabaptists to 
engage in metaphysics with a nonviolent methodology, and pointed toward a few of the implicit 
characteristics of this metaphysics: its local and provisional character and its specific 
configuration of the concepts of particularity/universality and immanence/transcendence. 

The question for the next four chapters is, how do process metaphysics provide resources 
for this sort of metaphysical undertaking? Since method is such an important part of Anabaptist 
thought, we begin with an analysis of Whitehead’s methodology and its potential application to 
the Anabaptist context. 210 As it turns out, Whitehead makes use of three distinct types of 
methodology - empirical, rational and speculative - all of which have roots in the Western (and 
Eastern) metaphysical tradition. What should make Whitehead’s method interesting for 
Anabaptists is that he attempts to bring all three together in some kind of balance rather than 
using one to the exclusion of others, and that he strikes a particular balance between them that 


210 Since the majority of process thinkers trace their lineage back to Whitehead in some way, I treat 
Whitehead as the preeminent example of process thought. Of course, process thought is a living philosophical 
school and has developed in many different directions since Whitehead. Some varieties of process theology 
naturally lend themselves more to this discussion than others, as we will see. 
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gives logical priority to empiricism, but preserves important roles for rationalism and 
speculation. 

Looking over the landscape of contemporary Anabaptist scholarship, it seems that 
Whitehead’s way of balancing these various methodologies provides a language in which to 
articulate a way forward for Anabaptist metaphysics. Whitehead’s empiricism leads him to 
emphasize the concrete over the abstract; metaphysics requires before all else an attention to the 
facts of experience. At the same time, experience never comes to us raw, but is always filtered by 
a particular interpretation, which is informed both by reason and imagination. Therefore 
Whitehead believes the metaphysical task is constituted by a rhythm of empirical observation 
and rational or speculative interpretation. In Anabaptist terms, metaphysics must also begin with 
a particular set of experiences, both those of early Christians which are recorded in the gospels 
and those of the Christian community who seeks to apply these narratives in its own context. 

Like Whitehead, however, many Anabaptists have realized that empiricism requires both rational 
and speculative moments to keep it from becoming stagnant. 

The Many Whiteheads 

Whitehead’s most famous formulation of the metaphysical task comes in the first chapter of 
Process and Reality: 

The true method of discovery is like the flight of an aeroplane. It starts from the ground 
of particular observation; it makes a flight in the thin air of imaginative generalization; 
and it again lands for renewed observation rendered acute by rational interpretation. Such 
thought supplies the differences which the direct observation lacks.. .The success of the 
imaginative experiment is always to be tested by the applicability of its results beyond the 
restricted locus from which it originated. 211 


211 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality, Corrected ed (New York: Free Press, 1978), 5. 
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Though Whitehead gives logical or formal priority to the empirical method, he sees the 
metaphysical task as a cycle between empirical, speculative and rational modes of thinking. 212 In 
fact, in this chapter (called “Speculative Philosophy”) Whitehead defines his own project as a 
speculative one, with empirical and rational components 213 So, according to Whitehead, 
metaphysics may begin with an appeal to experience, but its relevance and integrity depend on 
rationality and especially imagination. 

A word is needed at the outset about Whitehead’s definition of empiricism, since it 
differs from other well-known versions. In particular, Whitehead was very critical of Hume’s 
empiricism, which required all knowledge to be based on sensory impressions. Whitehead 
believed that sense experience was a very narrow subset of experience; in fact, “Whitehead holds 
that sense experience is in fact highly abstract and quite selective, and that concrete experience is 
so full and rich and complex that sense experience belies it even as it accurately reports upon 
it.” 214 For Whitehead, most of experience is unconscious. It includes the entirety of the past, the 
brute fact of emergence into existence, and the panoply of future possibilities. 215 This means that 
we cannot use Whitehead’s empiricism to appeal simply to common sense or to sensory data 
without further reflection. Experience, taken in its complete form, is just as likely to challenge 
“common sense” as it is to support it. 216 


2,2 Those who have attempted to read Whitehead primarily as a rationalist have, in my opinion, missed 
much of the spirit of Whitehead’s work. For such an interpretation, see Harry K. Wells, Process and Unreality: A 
Criticism of Method in Whitehead’s Philosophy (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1950). 

213 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 3. 

214 Bernard J. Lee, “The Two Process Theologies,” Theological Studies 45, no. 2 (1984): 317. 

213 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 236-43. 

216 “Consciousness is the weapon which strengthens the artificiality of an occasion of experience. It raises 
the importance of the final Appearance relatively to that of the initial Reality. Thus it is Appearance which in 
consciousness is clear and distinct, and it is Reality which lies dimly in the background with is details hardly to be 
distinguished in consciousness. What leaps into conscious attention is a mass of presuppositions about Reality rather 
than the intuitions of Reality itself.” Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: Free Press, 1967), 
270. Whitehead’s suspicion of a simple correspondence between conscious experience and philosophy, and his 
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Many interpreters of Whitehead have noticed the tensions in his project between the three 


modes of thought identified here. 217 In 1984, Bernard Lee wrote of the “two process theologies” 
that had developed out of Whitehead’s work: the rational and empirical schools. The rational 
side, which owes much of its trajectory to Hartshome’s interpretation of Whitehead, includes 
such figures as John Cobb, David Griffin, Schubert Ogden and Lewis Ford. This school (with 
many exceptions or nuances) emphasizes the structural categories of Whitehead’s framework, 
maintains an optimism about the possibility of conceptualizing the structure of reality, and 
focuses on ontological reality. The empirical side, including Bernard Loomer, Bernard Meland, 
Henry Wieman and Daniel Day Williams, tends to be suspicious of abstraction, prefers to focus 
on ambiguity and uncertainty, and emphasizes relationality and commitment over ontology. 218 
Lee himself recognizes the legitimacy of both ways of approaching metaphysics, but he believes 
Whitehead’s empiricism made the more lasting contribution to theological and philosophical 
discussions. 219 (Of course, process theologians who place themselves in the other camp may take 
issue with this evaluation. 220 ) 

Griffin makes more of an attempt to bring the rational and empiricist sides of Whitehead 
together: “Far from being in conflict with the empirical urge, in fact, the rational urge supports it, 
because the drive to link up the various known facts in a self-consistent system often leads to the 


suspicion of analytic truths, anticipate Quine’s critique of the “two dogmas” of empiricism. See Willard Quine, 

“Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” in From a Logical Point of View, 2nd ed. (New York: Harper & Row, 1961), 20-46. 

217 Though these concepts help to differentiate process thought in a broad way, it should be noted that there 
are significant differences even among those who would classify themselves as empirical or rational. For instance, 
Roland Faber has traced the development of process theology as eight distinct schools of thought. God as Poet of the 
World: Exploring Process Theologies (Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John Knox Press, 2008), 17-43. 

218 Lee, “The Two Process Theologies,” 315-16. 

219 Ibid., 317. 

220 See Joseph A. Bracken, “The Two Process Theologies: A Reappraisal,” Theological Studies 46, no. 1 
(1985): 115-28. 
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discovery of facts not previously known, at least not consciously.” 221 Griffin makes the case that 
both Whitehead and Hartshome were rationalists and empiricists, even if there is some difference 
between the two. 222 He also elevates speculation to its own methodological category, resulting in 
the three-fold scheme that is followed here. For Griffin, speculation in theology and metaphysics 
is necessary because the foundationalist project of both rationalist and empiricist varieties has 
proven bankrupt. 223 Given the uncertainty of the metaphysical task, we are forced to make some 
kind of speculative leap. To do so responsibly means to take as much of our experience into 
account as possible and to strive for logical coherence and adequacy, though we inevitably fall 
short on both fronts. 

The Empirical “Starting Point”: Particularity and Universality 

Clearly it would be a mistake to read Whitehead as a purely empirical philosopher. Rationalism 
and speculation play important roles. However, Whitehead does give logical priority to 
experience in two ways. First, experience provides us with the raw data for metaphysical 
thinking, rather than pre-given truths (either through revelation or logic). Second, Whitehead’s 
broader definition of experience means that every event is internally related to other events in its 
environment, technically the entire past of that event. Against both Humean skepticism and 
Kantian idealism, we have some meaningful (though always partial) access to the reality around 
us, beyond that of the senses, that can form the basis of a generalization about reality as a whole, 
or metaphysics. 224 


221 David Ray Griffin, “Process Theology as Empirical, Rational, and Speculative: Some Reflections on 
Method,” 1990, http://www.religion-online.org/showarticIe.asp?titIe=2793. 

222 Ibid. 

223 “In any case, the present recognition of the impossibility of an absolutely certain foundation for thought 
- an impossibility that Whitehead had recognized decades ago - should free us to engage more boldly in that 
speculative adventure of ideas exemplified by Whitehead’s own procedure.” Ibid. 

224 “The inversion was explicit in the writings of Hume and Kant: for both of them presentational 
immediacy was the primary fact of perception, and any apprehension of causation was, somehow or other, to be 
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Based on these assumptions, Whitehead criticizes those who attempt to build metaphysics 

on “abstractions,” whether through logical systems of thought based on first principles or 

through observation and analysis of objects which are, for Whitehead, merely abstractions of 

events. One of the most grievous mistakes that can be made as a metaphysician, he believes, is 

the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness,” which is defined as “neglecting the degree of abstraction 

involved when an actual entity is considered merely so far as it exemplifies certain categories of 

thought.” 225 In other words, concrete events take priority over any philosophical, theological or 

metaphysical frameworks. “Our datum is the actual world, including ourselves; and this actual 

world spreads itself for observation in the guise of the topic of our immediate experience. The 

elucidation of immediate experience is the sole justification for any thought; and the starting- 

point for thought is the analytic observation of components of this experience.” 226 

Like the Anabaptists, Whitehead is very critical of those who seek to base their 

metaphysics on a secure and unchanging set of principles. 

Philosophers can never hope finally to formulate these metaphysical first principles. 
Weakness of insight and deficiencies of language stand in the way inexorably. Words and 
phrases must be stretched towards a generality foreign to their ordinary usage; and 
however such elements of language be stabilized as technicalities, they remain metaphors 
mutely appealing for an imaginative leap. 227 

Or again: 

Philosophy is the search for premises. It is not deduction. Such deductions as occur are 
for the purpose of testing the starting points by the evidence of the conclusions.. .Thus 
deductive logic has not the coercive supremacy which is conventionally conceded to it. 


elicited from this primary fact... .The philosophy of organism does not admit its truth, and thus rejects the touchstone 
which is the neolithic weapon of ‘critical’ philosophy. It must be remembered that clearness in consciousness is no 
evidence for primitiveness in the genetic process: the opposite doctrine is more nearly true.” Whitehead, Process 
and Reality, 173-4. 

225 Ibid., 7-8. 

226 Ibid., 4. 

227 Ibid. 
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When applied to a concrete instance, it is a tentative procedure, finally to be judged by 
the self-evidence of its issues. This doctrine places philosophy on a pragmatic basis. 228 

(Notice that Whitehead connects this kind of deductive method to the attempt at coercion.) Even 

when Whitehead talks about the “necessity” of metaphysical principles, he has in mind 

something different than the rationalism even of Hartshome. For Whitehead, “necessity” is 

defined as empirical adequacy rather than a priori logic. It means that metaphysics seeks to 

embrace all of experience, but its success or failure in this regard cannot be known a priori', it 

has to be continually tested against new experiences. 229 

For Whitehead, then, metaphysics first begins with the particular; it is based necessarily 

on a specific set of experiences from a specific location. And this is not seen as a drawback per 

se since the concrete serves as an access point to reality more generally. We are always working 

with a limited amount of evidence, but this does not mean that we have no way to generalize or 

universalize this experience, only that such universalizations will always be provisional to some 

extent. One can therefore define his project not as traditional metaphysics, but as 

micrometaphysics: generalizations made self-consciously from a particular location toward 

reality as a whole. 

Whitehead’s empiricism deeply affects the way that he defines reality in his own 
metaphysical speculation. Actual entities, the building blocks of Whitehead’s universe, are 


228 Alfred North Whitehead, Modes of Thought (New York: Free Press, 1968), 105-6. 

229 Griffin tries to argue that Whitehead is closer to Hartshome than we usually think in seeking “necessity” 
in metaphysics. Griffin, “Process Theology as Empirical, Rational, and Speculative.” But in the instances that 
Griffin cites (PR 3, 4, 288), Whitehead only uses “necessity” as a provisional descriptor. For example, “[I]t is 
difficult to draw the line distinguishing characteristics so general that we cannot conceive any alternatives, from 
characteristics so special that we imagine them to belong merely to our cosmic epoch. Such an epoch may be, 
relatively to our powers, of immeasurable extent, temporally and spatially. But in reference to the ultimate nature of 
things, it is a limited nexus. Beyond that nexus, entities with new relationships, unrealized in our experiences and 
unforeseen by our imaginations, will make their appearance, introducing into the universe new types of order.” 
Whitehead, Process and Reality, 288. Compare this to the a priori ontological argument in Charles Hartshome, The 
Logic of Perfection, and Other Essays in Neoclassical Metaphysics (LaSalle, 1L: Open Court, 1973). Even Griffin 
believes that Hartshome goes too far toward rationalism in this case. 
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“drops of experience, complex and interdependent.” There is nothing “behind” actual entities - 
no abstraction or universal. 230 Each entity or event is made up of its relationships to other events, 
and is characterized by its own process of moving from potential (which it inherits from the past 
as causation and from God as lure) toward a singular decision. Creativity is the process by which 
these multiple influences are unified in a particular, novel actual entity. In short, “the many 
become one and are increased by one.” 231 So for Whitehead, reality is made up of experiencing 
subjects (not objects as in most of Western philosophy) that each generalize the universe in a 
unique way from their particular location. As Whitehead says, “Thus every so-called ‘universal’ 
is particular in the sense of being just what it is, diverse from everything else; and every so- 
called ‘particular’ is universal in the sense of entering into the constitutions of other actual 
entities.” 232 

The Flight of the Aeroplane: Reason and Speculation 

Even as Whitehead defines experience as a “starting point,” he tempers this statement by 
insisting on the importance of reason and speculation as elements in a cyclical or rhythmic 
movement. The problem for Whitehead is that pure empiricism has no way of integrating the 
“various details which comprise its definiteness,” 233 nor can it account for the differences that 
occur from one context to another. “[Tjhere are no brute, self-contained matters of fact, capable 
of being understood apart from interpretation as an element in a system. Whenever we attempt to 
express the matter of immediate experience, we find that its understanding leads us beyond itself, 
to its contemporaries, to its past, to its future, and to the universals in terms of which its 


230 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 18. 

231 Ibid, 21. 

232 Ibid, 48. 

233 Ibid, 4-5. 
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definiteness is exhibited.” 234 In other words, empiricism asks us to observe particularities, but 
cannot generate the movement toward universality that is the hallmark of metaphysics. We need 
hypotheses (or narratives, metaphors, images) to interpret experience and make it meaningful 
beyond its particular location. 

Whitehead believes that reason and speculation supply the impetus that keeps empiricism 
moving forward. There are two “rationalistic ideals” that Whitehead believes are relevant to the 
metaphysical task: coherence and logical perfection. Of these two, coherence plays a much more 
important role. Logical perfection by itself is a relatively easy thing to achieve in a metaphysical 
system: “[L]ogical contradictions, except as temporary slips of the mind - plentiful, though 
temporary - are the most gratuitous of errors; and usually they are trivial. Thus, after criticism, 
systems do not exhibit mere illogicalities.” 235 Coherence, the non-arbitrariness of fundamental 
principles, is much more difficult; it is usually a failure of coherence that causes the 
abandonment of a philosophical system. Either way, the primary role of rationality for 
Whitehead is negative; it allows us to criticize and improve generalizations based on experience. 
This does not devalue the role of reason: Whitehead says, “The negative judgment is the peak of 
mentality.” 236 But it does mean that reason cannot be used to construct a priori metaphysical 
claims. In the rhythm of construction and deconstruction, rationality is to be used primarily on 
the deconstructive side. 

Compared to other philosophers, especially in the Western tradition, Whitehead 
downplays rationality and highlights speculative imagination. “After the initial basis of a rational 
life, with a civilized language, has been laid, all productive thought has proceeded either by the 

234 Ibid., 14. 

235 Ibid, 6. 

236 Ibid, 5. 
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poetic insight of artists, or by the imaginative elaboration of schemes of thought capable of 
utilization as logical premises. In some measure or other, progress is always a transcendence of 
what is obvious.” 237 More important than reason for Whitehead is the “lure for feeling” that we 
experience in art, religion and imagination. The importance of Hamlet’s speech would be lost on 
us, Whitehead says, if we were to evaluate his “to be or not to be” in terms of strict logic. 238 
Whitehead builds this kind of lure into his own metaphysical scheme in both method and 
content. He posits that actual occasions constantly deal with aesthetic “propositions,” making 
value judgments about possible futures. Many of these propositions are logically or rationally 
false - they do not correspond to historical reality. “In that purely logical aspect, non-conformal 
propositions are merely wrong, and therefore worse than useless. But in their primary role, they 
pave the way along which the world advances into novelty. Error is the price we pay for 
progress.” 239 For Whitehead, reason plays a secondary (though indispensable) role to 
imagination in the creative advance of reality. 

Whitehead is therefore consistent when he makes speculation a key aspect of his 
metaphysical method as well. Speculative imagination is the constructive leap that allows us to 
interpret our experience and extend its meaning beyond its original context. The metaphysical 
task is primarily to experiment with these speculations in a way that attempts to clarify or 
interpret reality at its most general. As David Hall says, “The primary function of philosophy in 
its propositional form is the evocation of novelty by serving as a ‘lure for feeling.’” 240 Of course, 
Whitehead thinks propositions that are logically valid or that correspond in some way to reality 
are more likely to be aesthetically interesting, but this is not necessarily the case, and “[i]t is 

237 Ibid, 9. 

238 Ibid, 185. 

239 Ibid, 187. 

240 David L. Hall, “Whitehead’s Speculative Method,” Philosophy Today 16, no. 3 (1972): 196. 
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more important that a proposition be interesting than that it be true .” 241 This means that 
metaphysicians are not seeking to build permanent systems on unquestionable foundations; they 
should be aiming for poetic, challenging interpretations that take experience and reason seriously 
but do not claim to be exhaustive, final analyses. As Victor Lowe says, this is Whitehead’s 
recognition that “humility before subject-matter demands our utmost efforts of imaginative 
thought .” 242 So Whitehead’s metaphysics ends up being a “persuasion to persuasion ” 243 - an 
attempt to create an aesthetically satisfying account of reality with a non-coercive method and 
content. 

One of the important implications of Whitehead’s combination of empiricism, 
rationalism and speculation is that he avoids the temptation of American forms of deconstructive 
philosophy that want to reduce all forms of thought to speculation. So Rorty, for instance, 
believes that any metaphysics tends to distort the poetic impulses of human thought by trying to 
turn it into ontology. As Daniel Dombrowski argues, process metaphysics is actually an attempt 
to take poetic impulses seriously as referring to something real, whether or not this reality can be 
rationally explained or measured . 244 On the other hand, the combination of speculation, reason 
and experience allows for the vulnerability of all established systems (including one’s own 
speculative imaginations) and guards against the emergence of foundational or coercive 
metaphysical systems . 245 

Applying Whitehead’s Method in an Anabaptist Context 

241 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 244. 

242 Victor Lowe, Understanding Whitehead (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966), 337. 

243 James R. Simmons, “Whitehead’s Metaphysic of Persuasion,” Philosophy and Rhetoric 2, no. 2 (1969): 
72. 

244 Daniel A. Dombrowski, “Rorty Versus Hartshome, Or, Poetry Versus Metaphysics,” Metaphilosophy 
38, no. 1 (2007): 106. 

245 See Catherine Keller, “Introduction: The Process of Difference, the Difference of Process,” in Process 
and Difference: Between Cosmological and Poststructuralist Postmodernism, ed. Catherine Keller and Anne Daniell 
(Albany, N.Y.: SUNY Press, 2002), 1-30. See also Faber, God as Poet of the World, 41-3. 
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This subtitle will immediately provoke some objections from scholars of John Howard Yoder 
who make much of his “anti-methodologism .” 246 Haven’t we already given up all claims to a 
specific Anabaptist methodology, especially one imported from a suspiciously heterodox liberal 
theology ? 247 This objection is based mostly on a difference of vocabulary, although the impulse 
behind the objection is one that both Yoder and Whitehead would applaud. A close reading of 
Yoder shows much greater resonance with Whitehead’s vision than would be immediately 
obvious. 

Yoder begins his essay “Walk and Word” with a rejection of what he calls either 
“methodologism” or “foundationalism.” This is the idea that philosophy (or ethics, which Yoder 
is more specifically engaging here) should be based on first principles and that there is a single 
style of argumentation that will fit every context. He deconstructs this idea by noting that all 
such frameworks are not deductive but rely on common structures of human experience, like the 
possibility of communication or sociocultural traditions. “The fabric exists, and functions more 
or less well, before anyone asks for an accounting about why it works. The ‘accounting’ that we 
can do is therefore not ‘validation’ but a posteriori elucidation .” 248 Ethics, or more generally, 
philosophy, is therefore an elucidation of the experience of the community or the society (not the 
individual, as it seems to be most of the time for Whitehead). Yoder says, “The life of the 
community is prior to all possible methodological distillations .” 249 In other words, for Yoder all 
ethical reflection depends first of all on experience, just as for Whitehead metaphysics must 

246 Especially in Yoder, “Walk and Word.” 

247 See especially Chris K. Huebner, “Globalization, Theory, and Dialogical Vulnerability: John Howard 
Yoder and the Possibility of a Pacifist Epistemology,” in A Precarious Peace: Yoderian Explorations on Theology, 
Knowledge, and Identity (Waterloo, Ont.: Herald Press, 2006), 97-113. For those influenced by Kaufman rather than 
by Yoder, this will be a much more natural idea, since Kaufman uses much of the same liberal vocabulary as 
Whitehead. 

248 Yoder, “Walk and Word,” 85. 

249 Ibid, 87. 
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ultimately rest on empirical data, broadly considered. For Yoder and for Whitehead, the systems 
that we construct to make sense of experience must ultimately be subservient to experience; they 
cannot be known a priori, nor can they ever succeed in capturing experience in its full 
complexity. 

Like Whitehead, Yoder reserves an important, though secondary, place for rationality. 
Here again, reason plays a mostly critical or deconstructive role: “Yet once we have learned how 
the word-spinners mislead us, we must also recognize that their skills are the only ones we have 
with which to defend ourselves against their temptations .” 250 Rational systems are not useless; in 
fact they are necessary in order to challenge the “common sense” assumptions that go unnoticed 
if contradictions and incoherencies are not pointed out . 251 It is when rational systems become 
ends in themselves, or divorced from concrete experience, that they become dangerous or even 
violent. 

One of the elements that structures communal experience for Yoder is, of course, the 
Bible. Scripture obviously plays a much greater role in Yoder’s work than in Whitehead’s 
(although it is not completely absent), but it does not change the basic configuration of the 
method. Yoder says, perhaps surprisingly given his earlier work, that although he assumes that 
his community will be bound to “canonical accountability,” there is “no such thing as 
‘biblicism .’” 252 What Yoder means by this is that there is no definable system that could contain 
the biblical narrative as a rich, concrete history. Any attempt to do so would inevitably exclude 


250 Ibid., 91. 

251 “Whether the argument claiming to take over the field be an old one or new, to suspect the adequacy of 
the game is a liberating ministry. In that ministry of suspicion we may be helped more by the disciplines which 
interpret social process and communication than by reviewing classical debates; yet the latter exercise can help too, 
when its purpose is not to demonstrate that after all one of the old schools is the right one. 

“This generally critical perspective, downgrading the appetite for intellectual thoroughness in favor of the 
wholeness of community culture, does not belong peculiarly in the realm of ethics...” Ibid., 92. 

232 Ibid., 94. 
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or distort aspects of that history. The Bible is rather an example of that plurality or multiplicity of 

experience that informs systems but cannot be contained by them. 

The speculative element is somewhat more difficult to find in this essay, although it too is 

an essential part of Yoder’s (anti-)methodology. For Yoder, “speculative imagination” is usually 

couched in terms of the prophetic or the pneumatological. So, for instance: 

A more pointed variant of the “reforming” role is the “prophetic.” Sometimes it is not 
enough to correct a loss of vision or vigor; sometimes the need is to denounce idolatry or 
inhumanity, or to offer a hope reaching beyond present possibilities. The worst form of 
idolatry is not carving an image; it is presumption that one has - or that a society has, or a 
culture has - the right to set the terms under which God can be recognized . 253 

Here Yoder identifies the prophetic as the impulse towards deconstruction of social assumptions 

as well as novel possibilities that have not yet been realized or even entertained. In other places, 

he talks about the community’s process of reasoning that takes place “in the Spirit,” by which he 

implies something that goes beyond logic or rationality toward something more holistic, 

aesthetic, and novel . 254 

One might still say that the particular configuration of the empirical, rational and 
speculative in Whitehead constitutes a constraining methodology. Even if Whitehead builds in a 
rhythm of construction and deconstruction, even if there is an acknowledgement of the 
irreducible plurality of possible systems, doesn’t Whitehead end up making his own quasi- 


253 Ibid, 95. 

254 “Ultimate validation is a matter not of a reasoning process which one could by dint of more doubt or 
finer hair-splitting push down one story closer to bedrock, but of the concrete social genuineness of the community’s 
reasoning together in the Spirit.” Ibid, 88. 

Elsewhere he says, “Especially in an age of existentialistic intuitionism, the expectation of newness and 
bindingness needs to be disciplined; nonetheless it must be maintained in the face of every effort to reduce moral 
reasoning to any less local, less trusting, or more deductive model. Without any disrespect for the solidity of written 
and oral traditions, communal moral reasoning in the Holy Spirit will not be satisfied with logical conventions 
which proceed as if all that we were doing were the unfolding of what is already there.” Yoder, The Priestly 
Kingdom, 38. 
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foundational system ? 255 The same could be asked of Yoder, whose “anti-methodologism” clearly 
contains several suppositions about how one should go about ethical or philosophical reasoning. 
It would be possible to cling to Yoder’s version of communal empiricism, as well as the 
categories that Yoder uses to explicate this view, just as many process theologians have reified 
Whitehead’s speculative theology in a way that he would have rejected. The best answer to the 
question, then, is that both Yoder and Whitehead make use of methodological claims to construct 
provisional systems and critique the attempt at foundational ones. 

Another possible objection is that Whitehead and Yoder have something very different in 
mind when they appeal to experience. Whitehead, as a liberal philosopher, is thinking of 
experience in general - the structures of reality that hold true for anyone at any time . 256 Yoder, as 
a confessional theologian, unapologetically privileges the experiences of a particular community 
always already shaped by a commitment to a particular history and text. In fact, for both 
Whitehead and Yoder universalizations begin with concrete particularity. Yoder of course 
focuses on the Christian context, but believes that this is the way that all disciplines function, 
even if they do not admit their own particularity . 257 Whitehead would agree that all metaphysical 
speculation is based on a concrete set of experiences and is therefore open to criticism and 
modification. Both acknowledge that generalization is desirable and inevitable, but that this must 
be an evangelistic (Yoder ) 258 or persuasive (Whitehead) endeavor based on particular experience 


255 In fact, many process theologians have asked themselves this same question. Keller says, “I cannot miss 
my own temptation to cling to these categories as though they comprised a foundation -fond in French, meaning 
“bottom” - a lowest ground of belief upon which one can build a stable edifice of thought, life, and faith. Do the 
categories of Whitehead comprise a foundation?” She goes on to answer in the negative, as I do here. Keller, “The 
Process of Difference,” 9. 

256 “The adequacy of the scheme over every item does not mean adequacy over such items as happen to 
have been considered. It means that the texture of observed experience, as illustrating the philosophic scheme, is 
such that all related experience must exhibit the same texture.” Whitehead, Process and Reality, 4. 

257 Yoder, The Priestly Kingdom, 40. 

258 Ibid., 55. 
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and open to rejection. Obviously there are important differences due to the social contexts of 
either scholar, but they are not incommensurable. 

Looking at Yoder through the lens of Whitehead’s more explicit (though equally non- 
foundationalist) methodology allows us to make greater sense of some other strands of 
Anabaptist theology as well. For instance, one can see Reimer’s criticism of Yoder as an appeal 
to the necessity of rationalism in relation to the empirical. One of Reimer’s strongest arguments 
for the necessity of foundational doctrine is that one needs some kind of “transcendent revelatory 
norms by which critically to evaluate political society,” lest we end up “sanctifying finite, 
historical empires, nations, parties, movements, groups, or figures .” 259 Although Reimer is 
talking about revealed truths rather than deductive ones, doctrine functions here in a similar way 
to reason in both Whitehead and Yoder - as a way of highlighting the incoherence and 
provinciality of the popular assumptions of the time. 

As noted in the previous chapter, Reimer’s proposal is problematic for a number of 
reasons, but it is true that Yoder does not develop the “transcendent” or rational aspects of his 
thought as much as the “immanent” or empirical. This is perhaps one of the reasons that Yoder 
tended to emphasize constructive communal agreement (i.e., consensus) over deconstructive 
analyses of power. This blindness to power difference had disastrous results in his relationships 
with women students and colleagues . 260 

Scott Holland’s Anabaptist theopoetics can also be seen as a corrective to Yoder (and 
others) who do not give enough weight to the role of imagination . 261 Holland welcomes the 
postmodern turn from metaphysics to poetics: “The safely detached ‘observation towers’ where 

259 Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology, 269. 

260 Heinzekehr, “A Critique of Pure Justice.” 

261 Or as a corrective to Yoder’s emphasis on communal rather than individual identity. See Mast, “Sin and 
Failure in Anabaptist Theology,” 361-62. 
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men once sat to colonize reason, homogenize language, unify ethics, and thus domesticate the 
Divine have forever fallen. With this fall comes the consciousness that theology is rhetoric in its 
most robust sense, written and spoken by authors, not by mere auditors of a self-validating 
revelation .” 262 He suggests that Anabaptist theologians give up the pursuit of metaphysics in 
favor of transgressive narration or metaphor. Theology ought to be an “inventive, imaginative 
act ” 263 that stresses “the limits, the margins, the remainders, as the neglected sites of theological 
construction .” 264 

Holland is correct that Anabaptist theologians, including Yoder, have done a poor job of 
encouraging this kind of imagination, but it is unfortunate that he creates a dichotomy between 
metaphysics and theopoetics. For Whitehead, and to some extent for Yoder, the metaphysical 
task actually depends on theopoetics: speculative imagination about God and the world. As 
Holland says, theopoetics does not exist apart from concrete experience or from interpretive 
structures; it requires attention both to the “flesh and the word .” 265 With Whitehead in mind, it is 
possible to conceive of an Anabaptist methodology that would be both fully “poetic” and fully 
“metaphysical.” 

The implications of Whitehead’s method on Anabaptism would not be radical, but they 
would provide language to help articulate the insights of Anabaptist theology as well as the 
tensions. With Whitehead, we could agree with Yoder and many others who have defined 
theology as beginning with concrete experience. For Anabaptists, Christian communities provide 
the context of experience, though we should recognize that this will not be true for all. The truth 

262 Scott Holland, “Theology Is a Kind of Writing: The Emergence of Theopoetics,” Cross Currents 47, no. 
3 (Fall 1997): 318-19. 

263 Ibid., 319. 

264 Ibid, 327. 

265 Ibid, 325. 
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that emerges from these contexts will not necessarily be obvious to others, nor can we attempt to 
provide logical proof for these views. 

Communal experience is always filtered through a lens of both reason and imagination. 
Through speculation, the community builds a creative framework in which its experience is 
given sense and ultimate meaning. This framework is always subject both to rationality and the 
evidence of new experience, both of which help to tweak, fracture, or deconstruct the 
imagination of the community. The movement of both reason and speculation exist to serve the 
concrete needs of the community; there is no specific form that could be defined above and 
beyond particular experience. In this sense, process and Anabaptist theologies share a certain 
“anti-methodologism ” 266 while still articulating a fairly sophisticated method of metaphysical 
speculation . 267 


266 In the sense that Yoder uses it, which is to say that method cannot be prior to the concrete. 

267 See Yoder’s letter to a group of grad students: “Can One Be Methodical without Methodologism?,” June 
18,1996, http://replica.palni.edU/cdm/compoundobject/collection/p 15705coll 18/id/2168/rec/l. 
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Chapter 5: The God/World Relationship 

Introduction 

To abstract method from content would be a mistake in any discipline, still less in process or 
Anabaptist theologies which prioritize the concrete. Both remain open systems that welcome, 
even require, dynamic revision, and therefore the content of any metaphysical speculation must 
be a posteriori, it waits upon lived experience. We should expect a variety of process theologies 
and a variety of Anabaptist theologies (and in fact we have no lack of either). Still, although an 
“anti-methodological method” cannot determine content, it is also not simply neutral with regard 
to the specific metaphysical speculations that one might do within that method. One is apt to see 
the world and God in a different way if one starts from the assumption that concrete experience 
(either as philosopher/metaphysician or as member of a church body) is the most relevant source 
of information. Here again, process and Anabaptist thought have some natural overlap. 

The goal of this chapter is to outline the resources that process metaphysics offers for an 
Anabaptist understanding of the relationship between God and the world. Whitehead and other 
process thinkers have the advantage of prolonged, explicit metaphysical reflection under the 
methodological assumptions listed in the previous chapter. Using Whitehead’s concepts and 
language, process theologians have developed sophisticated conceptual frameworks to 
understand how God and the world affect one another. Anabaptists, on the other hand, have 
mostly avoided metaphysical language when talking about theology, ethics or ecclesiology, and 
yet there are implicit metaphysical commitments in Anabaptist theology that are based, as argued 
in the previous chapter, on methodological assumptions similar to those of process theologians. 

The emphasis on concrete experience leads Whitehead and other process theologians to 
define both the world and God in terms of a creative, subjective process of becoming. God 
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functions as the lure toward novel, complex experience, and the world, in its process of decision, 
actualizes and differentiates God. Each is mutually immanent in the other, and each transcends 
the other in some way. Though Whitehead conceived of God as the repository of an unchanging 
network of potentials (“eternal objects”), many process theologians have modified this view. For 
Anabaptists, perhaps, the most significant shift in process theology has been towards a God that 
functions as an elicitor of value rather than a conservator of value. This idea of God has 
significant overlap with Anabaptist ecclesiology - particularly, but not exclusively, Yoderian 
ecclesiology. Doing Anabaptist metaphysics through a process lens would allow for an 
articulation of the God/world relationship in which God provides space for the world to construct 
value through communal and ecological relationships. 

Whitehead’s Dipolar God 

As noted above, the building blocks of Whitehead’s universe are not atomic objects, as in 
Newtonian physics, but “drops of experience,” which he called “actual events,” “actual entities,” 
or “actual occasions .” 268 Each event emerges out of the influences of the past, creates its own 
unique configuration of these influences, and then contributes its decision to future events. This 
means that in each event that occurs, the past helps to determine the range of possibilities open to 
subsequent events, but does not determine the future. Reality is ultimately indeterminate, though 
the future is constrained by the past. For the majority of actual events, consciousness plays no 
role in its process of becoming, but there is a subjective side to every event in which potential 
possibilities collapse into a definite state. 'Whitehead separates the causal and the subjective 

268 Technically, Whitehead defines “actual occasion” as a temporal event, which excludes God. God is 
therefore an actual entity but not an actual occasion. “Actual event” and “actual entity” can be used synonymously, 
though “actual event” suggests the temporal nature of reality while “actual entity” suggests the spatial. See Gregory 
Nixon, “Whitehead and the Elusive Present: Process Philosophy’s Creative Core,” Journal of Consciousness 
Exploration & Research 1, no. 5 (2010): 629. 
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factors of each event into “physical and mental poles.” The physical pole of the event refers to 
influences received from the past and from God. The mental pole refers to the subjective 
decision of the event as it becomes determinate. 

It was important to Whitehead not to introduce God into his metaphysics as a deus ex 
machina . 269 “In the first place, God is not to be treated as an exception to all metaphysical 
principles, invoked to save their collapse. He is their chief exemplification.” Whitehead was 
frustrated by previous attempts to “save” metaphysical systems by reference to a transcendent 
source of order. Not only is the idea of a being who imposes a metaphysical scheme from 
without intellectually unsatisfying, Whitehead believed, but it also contributes to the violence of 
the monotheistic traditions. 

[T]he doctrine of an aboriginal, eminently real, transcendent creator, at whose fiat the 
world came into being, and whose imposed will it obeys, is a fallacy which has infused 
tragedy into the histories of Christianity and of Mahometanism. 

When the Western world accepted Christianity, Caesar conquered; and the received text 
of Western theology was edited by his lawyers. ..The brief Galilean vision of humility 
flickered throughout the ages, uncertainly.. .But the deeper idolatry, of the fashioning of 
God in the image of the Egyptian, Persian, and Roman imperial rulers, was retained. The 
Church gave unto God the attributes which belonged exclusively to Caesar . 270 

Whitehead was therefore very careful to keep his theological speculation consistent with his 

metaphysical speculation. This means, as we saw in the previous chapter, that Whitehead does 

theology, as he does metaphysics, through a combination of empiricism, speculation and 

rationality - what we know about God is based on our reflections on the world around us, given 

shape through imaginative speculation, and limited by the demands of reason. 

Obviously under this framework Whitehead must begin with different assumptions than 

those of previous theologians. For one, God must be considered as a part of the metaphysical 

269 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 343. 

270 Ibid., 342. 
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system, which, for Whitehead, meant thinking about God as an actual entity. This has significant 
theological implications. Like any other entity, God has both a physical and mental pole. In God, 
the mental pole represents the infinite, eternal realm of eternal objects or possibilities - the 
primordial nature of God. Because Whitehead believed, like Plato, that the appearance of 
abstractions in the world necessitated some metaphysical realm of abstractions, he conceived of 
the primordial nature as the set of all possible potentials. These potentials are then available for 
actual entities as they move from the ambiguity of the past to a definite decision. This also makes 
God the “principle of concretion,” the one who provides for the possibility of definiteness in lieu 
of complete ambiguity or chaos . 271 In the primordial nature, God is considered impersonally, as 
the ground of reality and experience. 

On the other hand, the physical pole is God’s conscious experience of the world. Just as 
other actual entities receive the entirety of past decisions into their own subjective life, God 
receives the entirety of the world’s decisions. There are, of course, several key differences 
between God and the world, the most important being that God’s mental pole is infinite and 
therefore singular, whereas the mental poles of other actual entities are limited to their own 
historical perspective: 

A physical pole is in its own nature exclusive, bounded by contradiction: a conceptual 
pole is in its own nature all-embracing, unbounded by contradiction. The former derives 
its share of infinity from the infinity of appetition; the latter derives its share of limitation 
from the exclusiveness of enjoyment. Thus, by reason of [God’s] priority of appetition, 
there can be but one primordial nature for God; and, by reason of their priority of 
enjoyment, there must be one history of many actualities in the physical world . 272 


271 “From this point of view, [God] is the principle of concretion - the principle whereby there is initiated a 
definite outcome from a situation otherwise riddled with ambiguity.” Ibid., 345. 

272 Ibid., 348. 
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In other words, the movement of God and the world mirror each other - God moves from unity 
to multiplicity, and the world moves from multiplicity to unity . 273 

God’s physical pole, or consequent nature, is the locus of most of our religious 
conceptions of God: as personal, loving, responsive, intelligent, etc. It is also the means by which 
creation is unified with God in a meaningful way. Whitehead himself was ambiguous about how 
his system should be interpreted eschatologically; some say that his metaphysics allows for 
nothing more than the objective immortality of the world 274 - the world as experienced, 
remembered, and judged by God; others believe it is consistent with a more traditional Western 
idea of immortality . 275 At any rate, Whitehead speaks of the consequent nature of God as “the 
love of God for the world,” or “the particular providence for particular occasions .” 276 

The interaction of the dipolar entities of the world and the dipolar God yield a cyclic 
process of co-creation. The temporal world is “perfected by its reception and its reformation, as a 
fulfillment of the primordial appetition which is the basis of all order. In this way God is 
completed by the individual, fluent satisfactions of finite fact, and the temporal occasions are 
completed by their everlasting union with their transformed selves.. .” 277 For the sake of 
simplicity, Whitehead summarizes his system as four phases: the primordial vision of God which 
includes all possible futures, the multiplicity of the world which arises from this ground of 
possibility, the harmony of this multiplicity in God’s experience of the world, and the world’s 
reception of God’s understanding . 278 God is immanent in the world by virtue of the order and 

273 See also Marjorie Suchocki, The End of Evil: Process Eschatology in Historical Context (Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York Press, 1988). 

274 David Ray Griffin, Reenchantment Without Supernaturalism: A Process Philosophy of Religion (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2001), 234-6. 

275 Suchocki, The End of Evil, 97-114. 

276 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 351. 

277 Ibid., 347. 

278 Ibid., 350-1. 
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lure that God provides; the world is immanent in God as it is taken up into God’s consequent 
nature. Both transcend each other in their novel synthesis of experience. 

Whitehead’s image of God and the world allows for a relationship that is much closer to 
our usual conceptions of love than other theological perspectives. God and the world exist in a 
mutual relationship, in which each really contributes something to the other, though they are not 
identical. Both are significantly dependent and independent of each other, though in different 
ways. Thus God does not desire to, and in fact cannot, coerce the world into any particular 
action, nor can the world assume that God’s vision can be domesticated for the purposes of any 
one person or group. God is at once always present to the world as the “fellow sufferer who 
understands ” 279 and allows the world its solitude at every moment. 

After Whitehead: The Disappearing Eternal Objects 

In Whitehead’s metaphysics, one of the basic principles is that causation must be grounded in 
reality. Whitehead calls this the “ontological principle:” that every reason for an occurrence must 
have its origin in another real occasion . 280 However, Whitehead also wants to affirm the 
possibility of radical novelty, or novelty that does not arise from one’s past. This seems to 
contradict the ontological principle because this kind of novelty would appear to arise out of 
nothing. Whitehead solves this dilemma by positing a realm of pure potentials, the “eternal 
objects,” that exist within the primordial nature of God . 281 God orders these eternal objects and 
offers them to each unfolding event as part of the “initial aim” or purpose for the event. God is 


279 Ibid, 351. 

280 Ibid, 24. 

281 “By reason of the actuality of this primordial valuation of pure potentials, each eternal object has a 
definite, effective relevance to each concrescent process. Apart from such orderings, there would be a complete 
disjunction of eternal objects unrealized in the temporal world. Novelty would be meaningless, and inconceivable.” 
Ibid, 40. 
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therefore the source of novelty and the appraiser of the value of future possibilities . 282 This 
makes possible a lure toward certain possibilities over others, which is experienced by the 
occasion as a kind of conscience or pull toward the good. 

However, later process theologians have tended to modify this description of God. First, 
Lewis Ford made a major modification to process theology by defining God as future creativity. 
In particular, Ford’s theology differs from earlier versions of process theology in that God is no 
longer the repository of eternal objects. This poses a problem for Ford because the initial aim is 
traditionally mediated by eternal objects. He describes the dilemma: “As noted [in Ford’s 
modification], eternal objects cannot characterize creativity, and hence cannot be used for the 
infusion of aim. On the other hand, if future creativity were to lack all form, it could not affect 
the present at all .” 283 Ford suggests that God affects the world by means of “subjective forms,” 
which are less concrete than the objectifiable eternal objects. “An aim shapes creativity, but it 
cannot be abstracted from its creativity to be objectified. Objectification requires a certain 
definite being that is to be objectified, and this creativity lacks, even if informed by aim .” 284 The 
subjective forms provide some features to future creativity, which allow for its pluralization and 
infusion into the present, but remain indefinite. 

Despite the vagueness of the subjective form, however, Ford agrees with Whitehead and 
John Cobb that the aim is characterized by a divine valuation of potential outcomes. “At the 
outset the aim is that value most appropriate to the particular world of actualities existing for that 


282 John B. Cobb and David Ray Griffin, Process Theology: An Introductory Exposition (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1976), 28. 

283 Lewis S. Ford, Transforming Process Theism (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 
2000), 256. 

284 Ibid., 257. 
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occasion .” 285 The difference is that Ford defines this aim more contextually. Ford notes that 
Whitehead, “because he regarded eternal objects to be uncreated, could only admit definite 
forms. Hence, the initial subjective aim was taken to be definite, derived from a nontemporal 
definite valuation, independent of the temporal course of events.” On the contrary, Ford proposes 
that God’s valuation of potential must be “firmly rooted in the temporal process of actualization 
of a given locus .” 286 In other words, God’s valuation of the future cannot be forever fixed, but 
becomes increasingly defined as the present makes its advance into the future. 

Catherine Keller moves even further towards an indefinite God, abandoning any concrete 
initial aim at all. Keller suggests that God’s goodness might be more open-ended than process 
theologians have previously thought. She says, “Rather, I am trying to think a complex 
goodness.. .which is not in fact offering a positive lure for every occasion. Or for any occasion. 
The specific lure, as the initial aim of every occasion, need not be understood as encoded with a 
particular, father-knows-best.. .sort of content .” 287 Instead, Keller proposes an aim that is better 
characterized as the ground of an occasion’s well-being. God does not privilege a particular 
outcome as God’s unambiguous “will,” but rather gives hints of possibilities that must be 
discovered by the occasion itself. 

By abandoning the idea of God as the orderer and presenter of specific potentials for the 
world, Keller moves toward a God that is manifested to us as absence or capacity. That is, God 
becomes the space into which the world ventures. “A ‘capacity’ signifies - unlike a mere act or 
force - an ability to receive, and so to give place (as a room has a seating ‘capacity’)... 


283 Ibid., 258. 

286 Ibid. 

287 Catherine Keller, “The Mystery of the Insoluble Evil: Violence and Evil in Marjorie Suchocki,” in 
World Without End: Christian Eschatology from a Process Perspective, ed. Joseph A. Bracken (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Eerdmans, 2005), 63. 
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Theologically this means: it is then not that the world is simply capax del .. .but that God is capax 
mundi.” m Yet Keller wants to retain the “principle of limitation” by which God might suggest 
some possibilities over others, a sort of “divine wisdom,” although this would not be as 
prescriptive as Whitehead or even Ford believe. She identifies this capacity of God with the 
traditional concept of the “Godhead” or Whiteheadian “creativity,” and the divine differentiation 
that occurs within this capacity with such terms as Elohim, Sophia, Logos and Christ . 289 

How can this differentiation be reconciled with the infinite capacity, space or absence of 
God? This question is essential if Keller’s theology of becoming is to allow both for the creative 
freedom that she desires for creation and for a God who looks on the world with real concern. It 
is a delicate point - if differentiation is conceived of in too specific of terms, then God collapses 
into the paternal arranger of life; if the capacity of God is left without any ability to differentiate, 
then it becomes an impersonal force that does not care which possibilities are actualized in the 
world. 

Keller suggests a third space that helps mediate between the transcendent and the 
incamational - the ruach or Spirit. “Apart from the spirit ‘brooding o’er the chaos,’ Tehom [the 
“deep”] remains a sterile possibility and ‘God’ remains mere Word, fleshless abstraction and 
power code. Only through pneumatology does theology have a prayer .” 290 As in Augustine, 

Spirit signifies relationship itself, but Keller broadens the scope of Spirit beyond the divine 
relationship of Father and Son to include the interrelations of the world . 291 This means that Spirit 
is characterized by the practice of love in conditions of difference, by a “collective process of 


288 Catherine Keller, Face of the Deep: A Theology of Becoming (London: Routledge, 2003), 219. 

289 Ibid. 

290 Ibid., 233. 

291 Ibid., 232. 
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infinite reciprocations and devastating sensitivities.” 292 In Spirit, the world becomes the body of 
the incarnated Logos. In other words, the differentiation of God is accomplished through a 
worldly process of love amidst otherness and conflict. 

Keller’s pneumatology and Ford’s conception of the divine as future creativity are quite 
compatible. Thinking with both of them at once, we come to a theology in which the present is 
always being called forth into the waiting space of God. Rather than presenting any particular 
possibility or set of possibilities, or even any particular “subjective form,” God mediates and 
elicits a response from one event to the rest of creation. It is as if God is beckoning us to a 
respect of the creation(s) around us and challenging us to make something creative out of what 
we encounter. God pulls us forward into a future that must wait to be shaped by the decisions of 
the world. Insofar as the events in the world respond to God with reciprocation, sensitivity and 
love, God is differentiated and contextualized - in short, “incarnated” - in the world. 

The Polydox Yoder 

To many Mennonite theologians, the theology stated above might seem more like a threat than a 
resource. As noted in chapter 3, there are some who believe that “Anabaptist theology” should be 
seen as a species of orthodox Christian Protestantism, if indeed one can even define Anabaptist 
theology as distinct from Christianity in general. 293 To these theologians, the perennial tendency 
of Anabaptists to downplay or revise classical theological statements causes a great deal of 
anxiety. Reimer acknowledges that “historicism” (emphasis on ethics, politics and community 
rather than creeds) is a direct consequence of the “modernizing” spirit of early Anabaptism, but 


292 Ibid., 233. 

293 “[0]ur intent ought not to be to develop a ‘Mennonite’ or ‘Believers Church’ theology as though this 
were an enterprise distinct from the ecumenical-Christian theological task. We are first and foremost Christians 
engaged in Christian theological reflection.” Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology, 233. 
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he sees this as a very dangerous tendency. 294 Others have tried to redeem the early Anabaptists as 
basically orthodox, usually citing the fact that Anabaptists drew on patristic sources or 
Trinitarian language for their theology (see chapter 1). If one interprets Anabaptism as merely a 
subset of orthodox theology, process theology is hardly relevant to the task of constructing an 
Anabaptist metaphysics. In fact, it would only be necessary to weave certain Anabaptist 
distinctives (nonviolence, christocentrism, etc.) into the classical creedal statements in order to 
achieve a better balance between historical and metaphysical themes. 295 

However, our analysis of Anabaptist theology throughout its history should suggest that 
there is a much deeper connection between the distinct claims of Anabaptism and its suspicion of 
orthodox theology. As chapters 1 and 2 point out, this suspicion was tied directly to the 
Anabaptists’ commitment to nonviolence; the early Anabaptists realized that there was a 
connection between the formal, systematic theology of the academy and the violence they 
experienced at the hands of Catholic and Protestant governments. In the twentieth century, 
Mennonites continued to make this connection in more sophisticated and more explicit ways. 
Those Mennonite theologians who argued for a synthesis of Anabaptist and orthodox theologies 
did so only by undermining the nonviolent ethic in some way. In chapter 3, we saw that Reimer, 
by defining violence as part of God’s “mystery,” can affirm some levels of human violence as 
instruments of God’s wrath. Likewise, Finger draws on orthodoxy in the hopes of mustering an 
ecclesial “counter-force” to the evils of globalization. 

The root of the tension between Anabaptism and orthodoxy, and the reason that scholars 
have had such difficulty reconciling the two, lies in a fundamental disagreement about the 
sources of theological knowledge. For Anabaptists, theological interpretation is only legitimate 

294 Ibid., 178. 

295 Ibid, 181. 
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as a lived, communal endeavor. Orthodox theologians consider the basic Christian claims to be 
timeless and unalterable, though of course they may also be subject to some interpretation. The 
problem is not just that the creeds were developed in the midst of the “Constantinian shift” as a 
way to bypass the ethics of the gospels. The tension would have remained if, for instance, the 
earliest Christian communities had attempted to create creeds of their own that would be bind in g 
on all future Christians. The question is, how much agency does any particular Christian 
community have in its hermeneutic role over against ecclesial and academic authorities? If you 
believe that the community plays a non-trivial role in the production of theological knowledge, 
and that this knowledge is always necessarily a response to the context of that community (cf. 
the combination of empiricism and speculation), then you cannot affirm orthodox theological 
claims a priori. Insofar as the creeds help to make sense of a particular context, they may play an 
important role (indeed they were very important ways of answering theological questions that 
came up in fourth-century Europe), but their relevance to contemporary questions would have to 
be discerned case by case. 

In Paul Martens’ analysis of John Howard Yoder, he realizes that Yoder’s emphasis on 
the ethical dimensions of Christianity relativizes orthodox theology. “Yoder attempts to affirm 
the particularity of following Jesus Christ in the manner of the early church, thereby providing a 
comprehensive and coherent reorientation of Christian theology. And, in this process, one might 
say that Yoder forces a reappraisal or reconfiguration of the very meaning of Christian 
orthodoxy.” 296 Martens believes that Yoder’s relativization of orthodoxy ends up conflating 
Jesus with politics or social science. Without the constraints of orthodoxy, Yoder’s ethics look 
the same as those that might be derived from social science, psychology or politics. “Describing 

296 Paul Martens, The Heterodox Yoder (Eugene, Or.: Cascade Books, 2012). 
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the social practices of the church as completely accessible and understandable in the world 
without passing through the Exodus or Pentecost is the final step needed to transpose Christ’s 
lordship over the world into a form of secular social ethics that.. .yields a particular sociological 
or political position that is in no way particularly Christian.” 297 One can see this especially in his 
later work such as Body Politics , where Yoder interprets the sacraments as social practices that 
can be emulated by secular society. 

Martens is certainly correct in his identification of Yoder’s relativization of orthodoxy. 298 
The claim that Yoder ends up denigrating the particularity of Christianity through this 
relativization is a more complicated and potentially more damaging criticism. If it is true, it 
would be the ultimate validation of Reimer’s and Finger’s protests. However, Martens’ 
interpretation has the drawback of explicitly contradicting the majority of Yoder’s corpus; it 
depends on the idea that Yoder’s work shows a significant shift horn the earlier Christian 
Witness to the State through his late book of essays For the Nations. In the former, Yoder says 
that the communicability of Christian practices to the state depends on “middle axioms,” 
translations of the Christian message that are required because the state is not expected to engage 
in Christian discipleship. In the latter, Yoder seems to say that Christian practices have direct 
relevance to society in general; “baptism has become egalitarianism; the Eucharist has become 


297 Ibid., 146. 

298 It is difficult to argue this point given Yoder’s statement in Preface to Theology (also cited above in note 
161): “Probably, if we were to be fully honest, we would need to challenge more clearly the Catholic axiom that 
assumed the authority of the councils and therefore of the creeds. We would need to challenge it more clearly at the 
point of automatic authority, while being still quite interested in listening to that history, learning from it, and 
sympathizing deeply with what it tried to say. But it must mean something to us that the Arians and Nestorians - 
each in their own age - were less nationalistic, less politically bound to the Roman Empire, more capable of 
criticizing the emperor, more vital in missionary growth, more ethical, and more biblicist than the so-called orthodox 
churches of the Empire. At the most, these creeds fruitfully define the nature of the problem with which we are 
struggling. They are helpful as a fence, but not as a faith.” Some scholars do, however, try to preserve some sense of 
Yoder’s orthodoxy. See Alain Epp Weaver, “Missionary Christology: John Howard Yoder and the Creeds,” 
Mennonite Quarterly Review 74, no. 3 (2000): 423-39; or Craig A. Carter, The Politics of the Cross: The Theology 
and Social Ethics of John Howard Yoder (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Brazos Press, 2001), 113-26. 
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socialism; binding and loosing has become forgiveness,” etc. 299 This is a problem because it 
means that Christian practices have become general, abstract notions that do not require any 
special faith commitment. 

I believe this interpretation neglects the complex relationship between particularity and 

universality in Anabaptist theology as discussed in chapter 3. Yoder’s understanding of his own 

project remained highly dependent on the particularity of Christian community; in fact he 

believed that particularity was a prerequisite for public discourse. “Having a particular identity 

and making sense to one’s neighbors, serving their well-being, are not disjunctive alternatives. In 

fact there is no reason to want to make sense to your neighbors if you have no identity worth 

sharing with them.” 300 He is trying to articulate a position between the “communitarian” and the 

“public catholic” 301 views - the former do not believe that a message can be translated in a 

meaningful way outside of their own experience. The latter, in Yoder’s words, 

are like Paul’s Greeks. They are concerned not to look foolish to their sophisticated 
neighbors by making any claims or promises linked to the particularity of the Jew Jesus 
(or of their own denominational past). By dropping the particular baggage of normative 
servanthood, enemy love, and forgiveness, they think they might make it easy to get 
across Lessing’s ditch and to talk their neighbors’ language, but they do so at the cost of 
having nothing to say that the neighbors do not already know. 302 

At least in Yoder’s eyes, his later writings would not have been a radical departure from his 

earlier work, even though he might frame some concepts differently. 303 And if we understand 


299 Martens, The Heterodox Yoder , 137. 

300 John Howard Yoder, For the Nations: Essays Evangelical and Public (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 
1997), 41. 

301 “Catholic 11 here is referring not necessarily to Roman Catholicism, but to catholicity more generally. 

302 Yoder, For the Nations , 49. 

303 1 agree with Weaver’s claim that Yoder continued to use the methodology of “middle axioms” even 
though he did not use this term after Christian Witness to the State . J. Denny Weaver, “Christology from the Root,” 
in John Howard Yoder: Radical Theologian , ed. J. Denny Weaver (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2014), 78-79. One 
piece of evidence to support this claim is the fact that much of Body Politics , one of the works which Martens 
identifies as moving toward a denigration of Christian particularity, appears in Yoder’s earliest Concern pamphlets. 
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that Anabaptist theology has always been characterized by a rhythmic interplay of particularity 
and universality, Yoder’s later position falls within the historical trajectory of Anabaptist 
thought. 

Just because Christian practices are relevant “models” for society 304 to emulate does not 
mean that we can dispense with the particularity of Christianity. Because Yoder has an implicit 
metaphysics (based on the idea of Christ as “kyrios of the kosmos, sovereign of the universe), 305 
he assumes that any truths that emerge within Christian communities are universal truths - they 
can be proclaimed to others in the expectation that they contain relevant information that could 
be integrated into another community, even if both communities begin with different 
assumptions. But the historical particularities that shape a community are still essential; insight is 
impossible without them. The function of Christian communities is to cultivate and develop 
those insights that emerge from an understanding of Jesus. Other communities will offer insights 
that emerge from quite different contexts. In all cases, we can learn from insights that emerge 
originally in traditions other than our own. When we do so, we incorporate them from the lens of 
our own history, with different language and a different base narrative, but never insulated from 
the multiplicity of communities with which we interact. This is Yoder’s articulation of the 
micrometaphysical character of Anabaptist community. 

Given Yoder’s position, it would be better to characterize him as polydox rather than 
heterodox. That is, Yoder does actually have a robust theological and metaphysical framework 
that draws on the particularity of Jesus, but he does so in a way that invites multiple, localized 

I do not, however, mean to say that Yoder’s work contained no development or that he “never changed his mind,” as 
Reimer says in Mennonites and Classical Theology, 291. 

304 And remember that when Yoder talks about society in general, or the “public,” he always has in mind a 
multiplicity of finite communities. Some are larger than others, but all are contingent on specific traditions, histories, 
and cultural assumptions. 

305 Yoder, For the Nations, 50. 
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interpretations of the gospel narratives. Catherine Keller and Laurel Schneider define polydoxy 
as arising from three different concepts: multiplicity, unknowing and relationality, each of which 
plays a large role in Yoder’s work and in Anabaptist theology in general. Multiplicity is the idea 
that reality is ultimately plural and multiple; unknowing is the recognition that this diversity 
makes it impossible to possess a complete version of the truth; and relationality refers to the 
accountability of pluralities to one another. 306 

Yoder’s essay “Hermeneutics of Peoplehood” provides all three elements for an 
Anabaptist polydoxy. Here Yoder defines the church as a plurality of communities, 307 with a 
plurality of leaders (i.e., nonhierarchical), 308 using a plurality of approaches to construct its 
ethical commitments. 309 Yoder warns against the attempt to escape this basic multiplicity by 
appeal to a “public” or objective realm. 310 Each of these communities is fallible and therefore 
must engage in conversations with others. 311 “[T]he way to affirm our respect for others is to 
respect their particularity and learn their languages, not to project in their absence a claim that 
we see the truth of things with an authority unvitiated by our particularity.” 312 Finally, each 
community is characterized by its relationships both within and across the edges of that 


306 Catherine Keller and Laurel C. Schneider, “Introduction,” in Polydoxy: Theology of Multiplicity and 
Relation, ed. Catherine Keller and Laurel C. Schneider (New York: Routledge, 2011), 1-15. 

307 As Earl Zimmerman says (commenting on Yoder’s ecclesiology), “The experience of any living 
community of faith involves negotiating degrees of pluralism, hybridity, and complexity.” Earl Zimmerman, “The 
Free Church as Body Politics,” in John Howard Yoder: Radical Theologian, ed. J. Denny Weaver (Eugene, OR: 
Cascade Books, 2014), 224. 

308 Yoder, The Priestly Kingdom, 33. 

309 Ibid., 37. 

310 “The reason I do not trust claims to ‘natural insight’ is that the dominant moral views of any known 
world are oppressive, provincial, or (to say it theologically) ‘fallen.’ This is true even if the terrain of the 
provincialism is large or if the majority holding those views is great. There is no ‘public’ that is not just another 
particular province.” Ibid., 40. 

311 Ibid., 41. 

3,2 Ibid., 42. 
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community. Yoder’s vision of the church is neither individualistic nor rigid; its members hold 
one other accountable to shared commitments without appeal to a transcendent authority. 313 

One could make several connections between Yoder’s idea of nonviolence and that of 
Roland Faber, who writes from an explicitly “polydox” location. Yoder would not have 
imagined a divine multiplicity in the same way, but he could have affirmed the rejection of 
orthodoxy as a weapon against “outsiders” or “enemies.” Faber, for instance, speaks of a doxa 
that resists the tendency toward domination, and that “will always arouse orthodox violence of 
expulsion and destruction. Its sense of peace always arrives sub contrario : not as power to create 
peace, but as mischief; not as peacemaker, but as the sufferer of violence of domination; not as 
king, but as pariah.” 314 It will not escape the necessities of abstraction, but it will “transform the 
function of abstractions from serving the substantialization of power” to serving the creativity 
and novelty from which these abstractions spring. 315 As Yoder had recognized earlier, peace and 
violence themselves cannot be reified as binary abstractions. Rather, peace involves opposing the 
“orthodoxies” of all types that set up these abstractions as methods of securing power. 

Polydoxy, as the term applies to the work of Yoder, Keller, Faber and others, does not 
imply an uncritical acceptance of any and every theological interpretation. This is merely another 
way of saying that polydoxy includes an element of accountability; there is a great deal of 
flexibility, difference and freedom among possible interpretations, but each of these 
interpretations can be weighed or judged through its effect on or relevance to others. For Faber, 
“polydox” interpretations are those that challenge the current power structures of religious 
doctrine and resist the violence that arises out of orthodoxy. If we characterize Yoder as polydox, 

313 Ibid., 35. 

314 Roland Faber, “The Sense of Peace: A Para-Doxology of Divine Multiplicity,” in Polydoxy: Theology of 
Multiplicity and Relation, ed. Catherine Keller and Laurel C. Schneider (New York: Routledge, 2011), 38. 

315 Ibid., 48. 
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we can only do so with the caveat that the multiplicity of communal interpretations must still 
hold the church’s experience of Jesus as its central reference point. For Yoder and other 
Anabaptist theologians, the narrative of Jesus provides one of the most important sources of 
accountability, though this narrative will always evolve with the particular contexts of particular 
communities. There is no single or final way to interpret the narrative, but there are many 
“wrong” ways to interpret it, perhaps by using the narrative as a tool of oppression or as a means 
of escaping self-criticism. 

Anabaptism’s Withdrawing God 

If Anabaptism is inherently polydox rather than orthodox, this does not mean that just any 
theological framework is equally compatible with Anabaptist understandings. When one assumes 
that truth and value emerges in historical communities rather than being maintained in a 
transcendent realm external to the material world, this has theological consequences. And if we 
assume, as Yoder and other Anabaptists have done, that the truth we discover as a result of 
particular experience says something about reality in general, there are also metaphysical 
consequences. The process framework, coming out of similar assumptions, provides resources 
for an articulation of the Anabaptist understanding of God and world consistent with its 
ecclesiology. Whitehead and his interpreters are helpful in understanding the Anabaptist ideas of 
both immanence (how God is present in the world) and transcendence (how God moves beyond 
or challenges the world ). 316 

To say, as Yoder does, that “The community’s action is God’s action ” 317 is to say that 
God is made immanent in the world through its concrete decisions. In fact, Yoder even goes so 
far as to imply that God cannot be made present in the world except through worldly processes 

316 See chapter 3 for my introduction to immanence and transcendence as implicit Anabaptist assumptions. 

317 Yoder, Body Politics, 3. 
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of reconciliation and love . 318 The church does not look toward a static, transcendent realm of 
value; it constructs value when it is faithful to the nonviolent, reconciling work that it has seen 
exemplified in Jesus. This construction is also always a co-construction; it happens only with and 
through the Spirit of God. “It is a matter of simple trust that God himself [sic], as Spirit, is at 
work to motivate and to monitor his own in, with, and under this distinctive, recognizable, and 
specifically disciplined human discourse .” 319 

To engage in an Anabaptist micrometaphysics would be to say that the way we have 
experienced God at work in the Christian community (and not community in general but in this 
historical, cultural tradition) reveals the way that God works with the world in general. There 
would obviously be various ways of articulating the idea of co-creation or of God’s immanence 
in the faith community, yet the categories of process thought hold great potential to enrich 
Anabaptist metaphysics. Probably the most important aspect of process theology to this 
discussion is the idea that the world contributes something essential to the life of God. It is only 
through the actions of the world that God is differentiated and actualized, and, at least for many 
process theologians, the world actually plays a significant role in constructing or discovering 
value. It is necessary from an Anabaptist perspective to think of God as eliciting value from the 
world rather than imposing it or even possessing it as a pre-given system of possibilities. 
Otherwise the work of the church is irrelevant; it is a mere imitation of a heavenly reality, and its 
interpretations play no role in shaping God’s eternal vision for the future. The concept of 
“binding and loosing” has no meaning in this perspective. 


318 “Yet there is no promise that offense can be reconciled without person-to-person process or that I can 
forgive myself.” Ibid. 

319 Yoder, The Priestly Kingdom, 29. 
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The Anabaptist God, like the process God, is based on the fragile “Galilean vision of 
humility.” God does not impose an order on the world, but provides the impulse towards 
creative, relational community. God creates by calling forth a plurality of interrelated moments, 
and urging us to somehow make out of this multiplicity an aesthetic, complex composition. 
Though the language of primordial and consequent natures may seem foreign, God works in a 
twofold way: as a lure or a capacity that provides the impulse for the world to create (primordial 
nature), and as a host who allows space for this creative work and sympathetically evaluates the 
result (consequent nature). God is not simply present to the world; if one is searching for 
transcendent value or meaning, all that one encounters is a space, an absence. From the 
perspective of the present, God is always withdrawing into the future in order to make more 
space for the creative movement of the world. From an Anabaptist perspective, however, this 
withdrawal allows us to find God again as we engage others in our community, our neighbors, 
and, perhaps especially, our enemies. The Spirit of God is present in all the reciprocations and 
sensitivities of the world, encouraging and authorizing creative love wherever it appears . 320 

Process theology also suggests a way for Anabaptists to reclaim the transcendence of 
God, not, as Reimer would suggest, by abandoning the criticism of foundationalism and 
orthodoxy, but by emphasizing God’s constant lure towards greater aesthetic achievement. If 
God functions as an impulse to move beyond current structures and worldviews, then God is 
“radically free from our systems of morality and our vision of what God ought to be .” 321 But the 
transcendence of God does not point toward an unknowability between violence and 
nonviolence. It points toward “nonviolences” that are beyond our limited imaginations. God 

320 Here I am drawing on both Keller and Yoder: Keller, Face of the Deep, 232-3. “What authorizes 
[reconciliation] in the Gospel account is the presence of the Spirit of Christ... ” Yoder, For the Nations, 30. 

321 Reimer, Mennonites and Classical Theology, 243. 
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appears always in those who are marginalized or who do not fit within current social structures. 


There is, as Yoder says, “a divine bias in favor of the Other .” 322 

We could also interpret this aspect of God as judgment. If God does not in fact provide an 
occasion with a specific aim, there will be no specific standard from which God might judge it 
apart from the content that flows into God from the events of the world. In other words, the 
divine standard depends on, and is even equivalent to, the interactions of the events that are 
prehended 323 into God. But in the context of a specific relationship or conflict, God discovers the 
extent to which an occasion succeeded in its response to the divine call toward creative 
reconciliation. In our relationships with others in the world, then, we mutually construct for one 
another our judgment as well as our salvation: “whatever you bind on earth will be bound in 
heaven, and whatever you loose on earth will be loosed in heaven.” 324 

This may appear to be a “soft” kind of judgment, one that waters down the divine 
prerogative to define and erase evil from creation. Reimer would worry that the transfer of 
eschatological power from God to humans makes impossible any hope for future justice. Yet the 
view of judgment offered by this theology is no less demanding or “secure” than orthodox views, 
although it is always relative, ongoing and open-ended. In fact, because everything in the cosmos 
exists in relationship, God’s judgment would always be infinite, in that it incorporates our 
accountability to every other event that we encounter. Although God will not impose justice onto 
the future (and when has real justice ever been maintained by violence?), God is always working 


322 Yoder, For the Nations, 30. 

323 Prehension is the basic mode of perception in process philosophy. It includes both conscious and 
unconscious perception, and also implies that the perceived event is incorporated into the perceiving event. An event 
is therefore constituted by its prehensions of other events. 

324 Matthew 18:18 (NRSV). 
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in and with the concrete decisions of the world, not only toward justice but toward greater and 
more complete understandings of the meaning of justice. 

In future chapters (8-10), we will build on this understanding of the God-world 
relationship to construct a more complete Anabaptist micrometaphysics. At this point, however, 
another possible objection might arise. Thus far we have talked about metaphysics and theology 
largely as a matter of working out implicit assumptions in Anabaptist ecclesiology and ethics. 
But Anabaptists have always considered Jesus to be the most important place to start, and the 
norm by which theological and metaphysical claims ought to be tested. How does process 
thought fit into this understanding? 
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Chapter 6: Jesus as Metaphysical Datum 


Introduction 

It is a common misconception, perhaps because of Whitehead’s own lack of emphasis, that 
process theology fails to develop a robust enough christology to satisfy the demands of faith. It is 
true that Whitehead himself wrote as a philosopher rather than a theologian. Though he himself 
grew up in the Anglican Church and was deeply influenced by Christian narratives and symbols, 
he was attempting to elucidate the most general features of experience and reality and did not 
explicitly do so from a particular religious tradition. From an Anabaptist perspective, then, a 
cursory look might lead one to abandon process thought as unwarranted speculation with no 
grounding in the life of Jesus, which constitutes the proper basis of Christian faith. 

In fact, the multiplicity of process christologies that have drawn on Whitehead’s work 
belie this assumption. Almost every major process theologian since John Cobb has written a 
christology, so that there is now as wide a diversity in process christology as in process theology 
itself. 325 This should make us reconsider the idea that Whitehead’s thought is unconnected to the 
Christian claim to have encountered God somehow in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. In fact, 
one does not need to look very closely at Whitehead’s work to see the influence of the narrative 
of Jesus on his metaphysics, though it would fall to Whitehead’s interpreters to develop these 
ideas more fully. 

This fact alone does not necessarily make process theology “safe” for Anabaptism; one 
could construct christologies that have no reference to the historical, particular Jesus. If, for 
example, Whitehead’s metaphysical categories constituted a basis for constructing our 
interpretation of Jesus, an Anabaptist theologian like Yoder might accuse him of setting up an 

325 Faber, God as Poet of the World, 228. 
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abstraction derived from some other (equally “provincial”) worldview and trying to force Jesus 
into that box. Our analysis of Whitehead’s method (chapter 4) ought to warn us against such an 
interpretation; Whitehead would be the last one to use abstract ideas to bypass the complexity of 
experience. At the same time, Whitehead does acknowledge (as Yoder and others do) that 
experience is always interpreted with the aid of abstractions, constructed through imaginative 
speculation and refmed or challenged through rational analysis. But Whitehead was never under 
the illusion that abstractions could grasp the fullness of experience. There is always a remainder 
that haunts the edges of any abstraction, and therefore it is always necessary to revisit concrete 
experience. 

The next concern might be that, though Whitehead privileges experience, he does so only 
in the most general way, whereas Christians privilege a particular set of experiences, those 
related to a first-century Jewish teacher named Jesus. As it is, process theology represents merely 
a reflection on human existence (and moreover, one might complain, from the perspective of a 
modem liberal philosopher who seems to have only marginal fidelity to the Christian tradition). 
This chapter will show that Whitehead does privilege religious experience as providing unique 
resources to metaphysics, and that, for Whitehead, the narrative of the historical person of Jesus 
provided the most important, though not the only, resource for his own thinking. Of course, this 
does not negate the fact that Whitehead was not attempting to write a christology, or even a 
“Christian” metaphysics. But it should alleviate the concern that, in utilizing Whitehead’s 
framework, we are somehow departing from Christian particularity. Obviously it will always be 
necessary to revise our metaphysics in light of the concrete, but this is true of any metaphysics 
that we could adopt. Whitehead’s metaphysics has the benefit of explicitly pointing us back to 
the concrete events of Christian history rather than pretending to finality. 
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Whitehead’s Empiricism and the Historical Person of Jesus 

Whitehead believed that all experience constitutes relevant information as one goes about 

constructing a metaphysical framework. One of his most often-quoted lines goes: 

In order to discover some of the major categories under which we can classify the 
infinitely various components of experience, we must appeal to evidence relating to every 
variety of occasion. Nothing can be omitted, experience drunk and experience sober, 
experience sleeping and experience wide-awake, experience self-conscious and 
experience self-forgetful, experience intellectual and experience physical, experience 
religious and experience sceptical, experience anxious and experience care-free, 
experience anticipatory and experience retrospective, experience happy and experience 
grieving, experience dominated by emotion and experience under self-restraint, 
experience in the light and experience in the dark, experience normal and experience 
abnormal. 326 

Yet for Whitehead there are certain experiences that are more formative than others, namely the 
experiences that sparked the world’s great religions. For Whitehead, the epitome of religious 
reflection occurred in the “rational religions,” which Whitehead defined as “religion whose 
beliefs and rituals have been reorganized with the aim of making it the central element in a 
coherent ordering of life.” 327 Religious traditions, said Whitehead, arise from the most profound 
human insights. They have their origins in a very particular set of circumstances, but are thought 
to be of universal validity. 328 

Whitehead believed that Christianity and Buddhism are the primary examples of rational 
religion, though there is really no reason why other traditions could not also be placed in this 
category. 329 Although many interpreters have emphasized Whitehead’s debt to Eastern thought, 


326 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 226. 

327 Alfred North Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New York: Fordham University Press, 1996), 31. 

328 “Rational religion appeals to the direct intuition of special occasions, and to the elucidatory power of its 
concepts for all occasions. It arises from what is special, but it extends to what is general. The doctrines of rational 
religion aim at being that metaphysics which can be derived from the supernormal experience of mankind in its 
moments of finest insight.” Ibid., 32. 

329 Whitehead was writing too early to be critical of the category of “religion” as such. We might now 
question the relevance of the label and of Whitehead’s definition. The point here, though, is that Whitehead believed 
that “religious” experience, broadly defined, was of unique importance to the construction of a worldview. 
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in methodology at least he “thinks like a Christian.” 330 Particularly in Christianity, Whitehead 
said, metaphysical systems get constructed around historical experience. He considered this to be 
an advantage rather than a liability: “It is difficult to develop Buddhism, because Buddhism 
starts with a clear metaphysical notion and with the doctrines which flow from it. Christianity 
has retained the easy power of development. It starts with a tremendous notion about the world. 
But this notion is not derived from a metaphysical doctrine, but from our comprehension of the 
sayings and actions of certain supreme lives. It is the genius of the religion to point at the facts 
and ask for their systematic interpretation.” 331 In other words, Christianity “has always been a 
religion seeking a metaphysic” 332 and not the other way around. 

For Whitehead, then, the historical person of Jesus provides a unique source for 
metaphysical reflection, though it does not negate the relevance of other experience, religious or 
secular. For Whitehead, Jesus embodied his insight in a way that other religious figures did not: 
Jesus’ sayings “are not formularized thought. They are descriptions of direct insight. The ideas 
are in his mind as immediate pictures, and not as analyzed in terms of abstract concepts.. .His 
sayings are actions and not adjustments of concepts. He speaks in the lowest abstractions that 
language is capable of, if it is to be language at all and not the fact itself.” 333 Whitehead’s 
estimation of Jesus’ importance should come as no surprise given what we have already 
discussed in previous chapters; he believed that God was actualized only in the concrete, 
historical decisions of the world. Therefore, as Roland Faber says: 


330 This quote comes from Jerry K. Robbins, “A Reader’s Guide to Process Christology,” Encounter 53, no. 
1 (1992): 79. He is referring to claims made by Norman Pittenger and Thomas Altizer in two different works. 

331 Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 50-1. 

332 Ibid., 50. As Peter Hamilton says, this implies that Christianity “never rests in any one metaphysic, or 
philosophy.” “Some Proposals for a Modem Christology,” in Process Philosophy and Christian Thought, ed. 

Delwin Brown, Ralph James, and Gene Reeves (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1971), 380. 

333 Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 56-7. 
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God encounters the world only through historical mediation, within contingent contexts 
irreducible to general metaphysics, and only within concrete revelation theoretically 
underivable apart from concrete historical origin. Hence the incarnation of Sophia /Logos 
cannot be theoretically derived beyond the historically given event, being comprehensible 
instead only in the history of its origin. 334 

As process theology has developed over time, Whitehead’s interpreters have consistently 
maintained the importance of Jesus’ particularity for theological and metaphysical reflection. 
This is especially true of those theologians who emphasize the empirical side of Whitehead. 
Bernard Lee, for instance, in his retrieval of the historicity of Jesus, says, “Religious empiricism 
would hold that theological reasoning must never ‘wonder’ away from the historical action of 
God from which it arises. There should be no logic about God that is detached from the data of 
concrete religious experience.” 335 He therefore places a great deal of emphasis on Jesus’ 
historical context, his location as a first-century, Jewish, Galilean teacher. Our knowledge about 
God through Jesus comes only as mediated by this culturally specific milieu. 

Even those who make more use of Whitehead’s speculation or rationalism would agree 
about the importance of Jesus’ concreteness. David Griffin says, “one should look at the place 
that God has most effectively expressed himself [sic] to derive clues as to how he expresses 
himself always and everywhere.” (He refers here to the ministry and life of Jesus.) 336 And Lewis 
Ford has perhaps taken this idea the furthest in his assertion that the very identification of Jesus 
with the concept of “Christ” depends not only on the historical person of Jesus, but the entire 
historical context in which Jesus found himself (i.e., as a part of the history of Israel and the Near 
East). Apart from this context, it is meaningless to talk about “Christ.” It is not just that Jesus 
was especially open to God’s “lure,” as many process theologians have maintained, but that 

334 Faber, God as Poet of the World, 233. 

335 Bernard J. Lee, The Galilean Jewishness of Jesus: Retrieving the Jewish Origins of Christianity (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1988), 25. 

336 David Ray Griffin, A Process Christology (Lanham: University Press of America, 1990), 225. 
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Jesus’ christological potential depended on the entire movement of human history up to that 
point. We may talk about other religious figures who achieved their own “maximum potential” 
in their contexts, but it is only with Jesus that we can talk about a “Christ-event.” 337 “The 
question may be put historically: could Socrates, a fourth-century Athenian, possibly have 
become Christ? Not if our understanding of what the Christ is presupposes in any way the 
historical circumstance of Israel’s expectation of a coming Messiah.” 338 Process theologians 
therefore can affirm what Anabaptist theologians have said in other contexts: that Jesus’ 
particularity is precisely what allows for theological knowledge, not an obstacle to be 
overcome. 339 

Jesus’ Revelation of God and Reality in Process Theology 

If Whitehead himself considered historical religious insight, and particularly the insights of 
Jesus, to be extremely important, why does he write in terms of general metaphysical categories 
rather than beginning with reflection on the biblical narrative? It is best to see Whitehead’s style 
here as merely an indication of the purpose of his work as a philosopher and metaphysician, 
which was to “endeavour to frame a coherent, logical, necessary system of general ideas in terms 
of which every element of our experience can be interpreted.” 340 This means that, although 
Whitehead as an empirical philosopher has in mind certain experiences as the basis for his 
thought, he is not primarily writing to report on or analyze these experiences themselves, even 


337 This does not necessarily mean that a “Christ-event” is superior to other forms of religious experience, 
only that it is unique to Christianity and dependent on the historical particularities of the Christian tradition. We 
might talk about “enlightenment-events” in Buddhism or the “Quranic-event” in Islam, and these would have 
different characteristics. 

338 Lewis S. Ford, The Lure of God: A Biblical Backgroundfor Process Theism (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1978), 52. 

339 See, for example, John Howard Yoder, “But We Do See Jesus: The Particularity of Incarnation and the 
Universality of Truth,” in The Priestly Kingdom: Social Ethics as Gospel (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1984), 46-62. 

340 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 3. 
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though he does provide examples along the way, especially in Religion in the Making and 
Adventures of Ideas. His main purpose is to construct the speculative and rational metaphysics 
that have their basis in these experiences. But this does not mean that Whitehead does not rely on 
particular experiences as he goes (and especially on Christian experience, though he would not 
define himself as a Christian thinker). He always reminds the reader that speculative metaphysics 
are one point in a rhythm that must circulate again through empirical data. 

In fact, in many places Whitehead indicates that his most important metaphysical insights 
are rooted in a reflection on Jesus as a historical figure. In other words, Whitehead treats Jesus as 
perhaps the most important revelation of God and of the structure of reality, even if, as even the 
most “biblical” theologians are, he is also sensitive to much human experience from elsewhere. 
There are two places where this is especially true: Whitehead’s vision of God as persuasive and 
dangerous love, and his use of incamational language to describe reality in general. 

Whitehead’s most obvious debt to the narrative of Jesus is his conception of God as 
persuasive love: 

The essence of Christianity is the appeal to the life of Christ as a revelation of the nature 
of God and of his [sic] agency in the world. The record is fragmentary, inconsistent, and 
uncertain.... But there can be no doubt as to what elements in the record have evoked a 
response from all that is best in human nature. The Mother, the Child, and the bare 
manger; the lowly man, homeless and self-forgetful, with his message of peace, love, and 
sympathy: the suffering, the agony, the tender words as life ebbed, the final despair: and 
the whole with the authority of supreme victory. 341 

He saw in these biographical details a conception of power very different from the omnipotence 

of classical theology. It was a power characterized by an “absence of force,” so compelling that 

“the history of the world divides at this point in time.” 342 


341 Whitehead , Adventures of Ideas, 167. 

342 Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 57. 
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As no other philosopher had done, Whitehead built his metaphysics and theology around 
the nonviolence evidenced in the life of Jesus. He makes this explicit in his introduction to the 
last section of Process and Reality, on “God and the world.” Here he specifically locates his 
theology as drawing on the “Galilean origin of Christianity,” in opposition to the orthodoxy of 
Caesar or to the philosophical abstractions of Aristotle’s “unmoved mover.” Whitehead’s 
theology, he says, will be based on the quiet, tender operations of love and sympathy. 343 If the 
life of Jesus is to be an indication of God’s own character, we need a radically different way of 
thinking about God’s influence on and relationship to the world. This realization is at the root of 
the unique theology that Whitehead develops (as outlined in detail in the previous chapter). 

Because of Whitehead’s understanding of his own project, he was content to let the 
matter rest there. As other process theologians have developed cbristologies based on this 
insight, however, they have been even more explicit about how the process understanding of God 
is based on the revelation in the person of Jesus. John Cobb, for instance, hypothesizes that 
Jesus’ self was “co-constituted by its inheritance from its personal past and by the initial aims 
derived from God.. .Jesus is Christ because the incarnation is constitutive of his very 
selfhood.” 344 Jesus is therefore a window into God as primordial nature; whereas most events 
show a tension between the purposes received from the past and the call of God, in Jesus the two 
are identical. As Faber says, “Ultimately, precisely because of this nondifference, act and form in 
the event refer not to the event itself, but to Sophia! Logos; the act of self-creativity, rather than 
releasing into creaturely independence, instead makes the primordial act of inner-divine 
concrescence (carried out by the primordial nature) transparent .” 345 Of course, it would be a 

343 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 343. 

344 Cobb and Griffin, Process Theology, 105. 

345 Faber, God as Poet of the World, 232. 
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mistake to suppose that these explanations precede historical fact. They are ways of explaining 

the experience of the earliest Christians who had, in fact, encountered God in their relationship to 

Jesus, an experience that continues to be relevant to Christian communities now. 

Interestingly, this puts process theology closer to the classical creeds than many 

christologies thought to be more “orthodox.” 

To a greater degree than have other initiatives drawing on the Chalcedonian Creed 
concerning the unmixed and unseparated hypostatic union of the human and divine 
natures, process Christology understands itself as a paradigm capable of providing the 
categories without whose harmony the contradictions otherwise inhering within this 
christological confession necessarily remain unresolved. 346 

While the Christian creeds are not given much weight in process theology as independent 

sources of truth, this does show that process theology is an adequate vehicle of the insights that 

early Christian leaders were trying to express. One could even claim that Whitehead takes this 

basic experience even more seriously than orthodox Christianity itself; instead of limiting the 

insight of incarnation to God’s relationship with Jesus, Whitehead expands this to include all of 

reality. 347 We will return to this point shortly. 

It is important to recognize that the persuasive love that Whitehead saw in Jesus was not 

an insipid love. It is, as Norman Pittenger says, “no sentimental attitude but the positive give- 

and-take, sharing or mutuality, ecstasy and anguish, which is shown in Jesus' own contacts with 

others, in his teaching as a whole, and in the understanding which finds its chief expression in 

the Cross.” 348 Jesus reveals to us a God who both suffers with humanity and is victorious in that 


346 Ibid., 234. 

347 “They made no effort to conceive the World in terms of the metaphysical categories by means of which 
they interpreted God, and they made no effort to conceive God in terms of the metaphysical categories which they 
applied to the World.” Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 169. 

348 Norman Pittenger, “Christology in Process Theology,” Theology 80, no. 675 (1977): 189. On the same 
page, Pittenger writes, “The cosmic Lover, revealed because enacted in the life of Jesus, is the victor over evil and 
sin, the patent reality of which is to be seen for what it is, with no sentimentalizing and with no reduction to 
emotional states or pleasant feelings. God is love - but he is love in and through and with the facing of the appalling 
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suffering against the powers of evil and sin 349 - a revelation of God’s immanence in the 
concreteness of the world and God’s transcendence in relation to structures of oppression. In 
other words, Whitehead’s interpretation of Jesus not only takes orthodox Christian claims 
seriously in the sense of affirming both the divinity and humanity of Jesus, it also challenges 
“orthodoxy” in the sense of settled, self-reifying abstractions 350 (the orthodoxy of “Caesar and 
his lawyers”). 351 

For Whitehead, the love manifested in Jesus, which is understood to be identical with 
divine love, is dangerous and unsettling as well as comforting. Jesus’ life, Whitehead says, is “a 
gauge by which to test the defects of human society. So long as the Galilean images are but 
dreams of an unrealized world, so long they must spread the infection of an uneasy spirit.” 352 To 
give a concrete example, Marjorie Suchocki draws on the biblical story of Simon the Pharisee 
and the “woman of the city” in Luke 7. As Jesus is eating dinner at Simon’s house, a woman 
enters the room, sheds tears on Jesus’ feet, wipes them with her hair and anoints them with oil. 
Simon is appalled by the woman’s lack of breeding and Jesus’ acceptance of this attention. Jesus 
reprimands Simon, implying that the woman’s greater need for forgiveness allows her to 
appreciate God’s grace in a way that Simon cannot understand. Jesus thereby overturns the social 
conventions and values of the time, calling both Simon and the woman to a new form of 
community. Suchocki concludes: 


facts of life. And his being in his nature what he is in his activity is not something we think up as a nice speculative 
idea; rather it is based for our faith on that which in Jesus Christ he has done in concrete historical occurrence.” 

349 Nicely summarized by Jerry Robbins as “a God of love, and a suffering that has the ‘authority of 
supreme victory.’” Robbins, “A Reader’s Guide to Process Christology,” 79. 

350 “It is, moreover, in the events of the person of Jesus that precisely this nonviolence of pure relationality 
takes place, in opposition to the coercive power of self-absolutizing.” Faber, God as Poet of the World, 236. 

351 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 342. 

352 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 17. Whitehead also characterizes Jesus’ ethical ideals as “gadflies 
irritating, and beacons luring, the victims among whom they dwell.” Ibid., 18. 
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Since the established order of things embodied systemic oppressions, whether of Israel by 
Rome, or of persons marginalized from mainstream society on the basis of health, wealth, 
or position, the reversal of the social order was essential to the coming of God’s reign. 
Jesus’ actions as recorded in the gospels show that Jesus not only called for a reversal of 
values, but also that he himself is such a reversal. Therefore, through his own reversal of 
values as well as through the proclamation of such a reversal, he reveals the nature of 
God and of God’s reign. 353 

This is, as Suchocki says, a “fearsome and dangerous” love. 354 

Especially in recent deconstructive versions of process theology, the destabilizing 
impulse of Jesus’ ministry is interpreted as revealing a similar impulse in the very nature of God. 
The primordial nature (identified by Cobb and others as the Logos or Sophia) 355 represents the 
chaos of potentiality within God which draws the world into novelty. 356 “Sophia /primordial 
nature refers not to accommodation, but to the exodus into the new represented by the living 
process; that is, she grounds the world not in the sense of implementing ‘pre-posited’ 
antecedents, but as creative transformation, 357 as the adventure of the inexhaustible 


353 Marjorie Suchocki, God, Christ, Church: A Practical Guide to Process Theology, New rev. ed (New 
York: Crossroad, 1989), 93. 

354 Ibid., 97. 

355 “In Christian tradition the transcendent reality that in its incarnate form is named Christ is called the 
Logos. Christ is the Logos as incarnate. The Logos is the cosmic principle of order, the ground of meaning, and the 
source of purpose. Whitehead has called this transcendent source of the aim at the new the principle of concretion, 
the principle of limitation, the origin of novelty, the lure for feeling, the eternal urge of desire, the divine Eros, and 
God in his Primordial Nature.” John B. Cobb, Christ in a Pluralistic Age (Eugene, Ore.: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 
1998), 71. 

356 “Unlike in classical Logos Christology, however, here [Sophia] is understood not only as representing 
an order of ideas, but also as designating living unfathomableness inaccessible to comprehension through ideas 
(forms). She refers (initially perhaps shockingly) to the infinite sea of potentialities inexpressible by any order, 
appearing instead in her relationality only as an infinitely living nexus. Sophia is (as in Prov. 8) the reflection of the 
primal sea, of the chaotic nexus, in God ; from the inner-divine perspective, she functions as ‘primal chaos’ - though 
the latter is pure communication, not ‘pre-formed’ in any sense - pure relationality, the divine origin of the ‘wherin’ 
(khora).” Faber, God as Poet of the World, 229. See also Catherine Keller’s notion of the tehom as the depth or 
capacity of God. Keller, Face of the Deep, 213-28. 

357 The term “creative transformation” was especially important to John Cobb: “Genuinely to hear Jesus’ 
teaching is also to be opened to Christ as creative transformation. Whitehead noted how that teaching, just because 
of its impracticality and purity, creates restlessness with every existing system. When the world one is inclined to 
take for granted is rendered questionable, one is open to creative transformation.” Cobb and Griffin, Process 
Theology, 103. 
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intensification and harmonization.” 358 The portrait of God that process theologians have gleaned 
from the narratives of Jesus is therefore at once the “fellow-sufferer who understands” 359 and the 
ruthless “goddess of mischief.” 360 As will become important later, this means that Christian 
nonviolence in a process perspective does not merely imply meekness or sympathy (though it 
could include these things depending on the context), but more importantly, creative resistance to 
entrenched power structures. 361 

As already noted briefly, Whitehead’s second debt to Christian narratives is his use of 
incamational categories to describe reality in general. Again, Whitehead’s concern is not to align 
himself with classical christologies for the sake of tradition. He comes to his conclusions from an 
analysis of experience, especially the great religious experiences of history, and discovers 
resources in the Christian tradition that help to partially explain these experiences. Specifically, 
Whitehead was very appreciative of the doctrine of “mutual immanence,” the idea that God was 
directly immanent in Jesus and also in the world as Holy Spirit. Had they developed this idea, 
Whitehead believed, they would have come much closer to his own relational metaphysics. The 
problem was that they followed Platonism in assuming God’s absoluteness and independence in 
relation to the world. 362 Instead, Whitehead believed it was necessary to see mutual immanence 
as a basic aspect of reality. God is immanent in the world, and vice-versa; God is immanent as 
multiplicity within Godself (corresponding to the classical idea of the Trinity) and the events of 
the world are immanent in one another in the process of each concrescence. 363 

358 Faber, God as Poet of the World, 230. 

359 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 351. 

360 Ibid., 244,351. 

361 See Faber, “The Sense of Peace: A Para-Doxology of Divine Multiplicity.” 

362 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 167-9. 

363 “Every actual entity in its relationship to other actual entities is in this sense somewhere in the 
continuum, and arises out of the data provided by this standpoint. But in another sense it is everywhere throughout 
the continuum; for its constitution includes the objectifications of the actual world and thereby includes the 
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Whitehead’s theology of persuasive love takes inspiration from the content of Jesus’ 

revelation; his metaphysics of mutual immanence draws on the very possibility of Jesus as 

revelation. In other words, Whitehead treats the experience of seeing God in Jesus as a datum for 

metaphysical reflection, so much so that his entire cosmology can be described as Trinitarian. 

The integrative power of the Trinitarian event structure moves more clearly into focus 
when one considers not only how it provides a place for the Trinity at the very center of 
process theology’s doctrine of God, but also how a Trinitarian concept of God, precisely 
as such, provides a critical counter to ontotheological substantialism. The consistent and 
thoroughgoing relationalism evident within the Trinitarian event structure affects all 
issues associated with a revelatory theology. 364 

Mutual immanence is perhaps the basic concept that allows Whitehead to develop his alternative 
to substantialist philosophy. 

It is often claimed that Whitehead was forced to develop his conception of God because 
of certain logical problems that he faced in constructing his metaphysics; there was a “God¬ 
shaped” hole in the system. 365 This would be a far cry from the Anabaptist insistence on the 
historical narrative of Jesus as the primary source of theological knowledge. Certainly it is true 
that Whitehead does not come to his conclusions primarily through a reading of the Bible, but to 
attribute Whitehead’s theology to purely logical needs misses an important part of the picture. As 
Lewis Ford traces the development of Whitehead’s idea of God, he finds that Whitehead’s earlier 
religious experiences had a significant influence on his later theology. Although he was always 
critical of the tendency of religion to disintegrate into “savagery,” bigotry and hatred, 366 he also 
maintained, even in his agnostic years, his appreciation for the humanizing potential of “rational 


continuum; also the potential objectifications of itself contribute to the real potentialities whose solidarity the 
continuum expresses. Thus the continuum is present in each actual entity, and each actual entity pervades the 
continuum.” Whitehead, Process and Reality, 67. 

364 Faber, God as Poet of the World , 201. 

365 That is, the problem of the location and limitation of eternal objects. See Ford, Transforming Process 
Theism , 22-3. 

366 See Whitehead, Religion in the Making , 37. 
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religion.” 367 Many people who knew Whitehead well believed that, even before he began 
developing his metaphysical work, he was searching for a way to conceive of God in a way that 
was true to the best insights of human religion. Perhaps the death of Whitehead’s son in World 
War I provided an additional impulse for his religious quest. At any rate, Whitehead’s 
theological speculation fulfilled an existential need more than simply a logical one. “The loss [of 
Whitehead’s son] evoked the religious question, which he later formulated most generally as ‘the 
question whether the process of the temporal world passes into the formation of other actualities 
bound together in an order in which novelty does not mean loss.’” 368 

More importantly for this chapter, Whitehead explicitly connects the importance of 
mutual immanence to the particular career of Jesus and the Christian tradition that interpreted 
these events. Whitehead identifies three possible ways of answering the question of God’s 
relationship with the world: the “Eastern Asiatic concept of an impersonal order to which the 
world conforms,” the “Semitic concept of a definite personal individual entity... who decreed and 
ordered the derivative existence which we call the actual world,” and the “Pantheistic concept of 
an entity to be described in the terms of the Semitic concept, except that the actual world is a 
phase within the complete fact which is this ultimate individual entity.” 369 Whitehead believed 
that Christianity had a particular genius for drawing on all three of these categories, since it 
keeps “its metaphysics subordinate to the religious facts to which it appeals.” 370 Of course, 
Whitehead says, Jesus inherited and continued the “Semitic concept” of a transcendent God, but 
he introduced in his teachings and behavior some more complex theological concepts: the idea of 
the “Kingdom of Heaven within you,” the idea of God as father, the idea of the immanence of 

367 Ford, Transforming Process Theism, 27. 

368 Ibid., 26-7. The quote is from Whitehead, Process and Reality, 340. 

369 Whitehead, Religion in the Making, 68-9. 

370 Ibid., 72. 
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God in Jesus. 371 So Whitehead finds at least the kernels of his own theological ideas in the 
gospels, particularly the gospel of John. 

How Is Jesus Special? 

Paradoxically, the very success of process metaphysics in extending the insights of orthodox 
Christianity lays it open to another accusation of heresy: namely, that it deprives Jesus of his 
uniqueness. If reality itself is incamational, if God is present somehow in every moment of 
experience, then the life of Jesus is special only, at most, as a matter of degree. Jesus was, 
perhaps, better able than most to respond to God’s call, but in theory any person could do the 
same. The question for process christology is not to explain the presence of God in Jesus. As 
Ford says, “In a world where every actuality incarnates God, even if in a very diminished way, 
the Christological problem must be put quite differently: what is the special characteristic of 
general human significance defining a Christ-event, enabling Christians to confess that they find 
it decisively realized in Jesus of Nazareth?” 372 Without a sufficient answer to this question, many 
Christians, including Anabaptists, may find process christology inadequate to Christian 
experience, which has traditionally found in Jesus a unique and final revelation of God. In fact, it 
is Jesus’ uniqueness rather than his finality that is essential for Christianity; process christology 
can provide the former while avoiding the temptation to the latter. 

In considering this question, the most common response among process theologians, 
articulated especially in the work of John Cobb, is to say that Jesus’ perfect obedience to the call 


371 Ibid., 72-3. To be more accurate (and less anti-Semitic), we should say that Jesus actually inherited 
much of this theological complexity from Judaism itself. There is a long tradition of immanence in Jewish theology 
as well as in Christianity. Jesus would not have had to invent these concepts from nothing, though certainly, 
especially in John’s gospel, they receive a new emphasis. 

372 Lewis S. Ford, “The Possibilities for Process Christology,” Encounter 35, no. 4 (1974): 281. Or, in 
Roland Faber’s words, “Indeed, the real problem in process theology is not to ‘explain’ how Christ can be both 
divine and human, but to ‘explain’ how Jesus of Nazareth is the ‘unique manifestation’ of God among us.” Faber, 
God as Poet of the World, 233. 
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of God institutes a new possibility for Christian existence. This form of existence is 

characterized by what Cobb calls “creative transformation,” the bringing together of previously 

contradictory elements into an inclusive whole. 

Jesus’ impact brought into history a distinctive structure of existence centering around a 
self-objectifying or self-transcending self. This spiritual structure could lead to self¬ 
preoccupation, but in its Christian form it is open to God’s love and thereby also the 
neighbor’s need. The self-objectifying structure of existence is peculiarly open to 
repeated creative transformation; for it is characteristically by placing what one has been 
and thought in a new perspective that it is retained in a new and more inclusive whole. 
This creative transformation will be resisted where self-objectification leads to self¬ 
preoccupation, but where one believes in and accepts God’s love the process is rendered 
fill and continuous. Thus Christ is peculiarly present in Christian existence. 373 

Insofar as Christians accept Jesus as the decisive revelation of God, they are more open than they 

would otherwise be to the possibility of creative transformation. Here Jesus is indeed unique in 

degree, but not in kind: God is luring all things toward creative transformation, and Jesus is the 

individual who has succeeded in embodying this lure most fully. 

Already Cobb identifies Jesus as “distinctive,” but it falls to other theologians to explain 

how Jesus might be considered “unique” in a process understanding. As noted briefly above, 

Lewis Ford has explored the importance of historical particularity for this question. He notes that 

the idea of “Christ” depends on the entire history of the Jewish people - the experiences and 

memory of liberation in the Exodus, the nostalgia for the Davidic monarchy, the prophetic social 

critique, and the expectation of a future Messiah (Christ). It is not just that Jesus reveals 

something about the “eternal essence of God” (though this is true). 374 It is certain contingent, 


373 Cobb and Griffin, Process Theology, 102. 

374 Ford specifically takes issue with David Griffin’s dismissal of the contingent aspects of God’s aims for 
Jesus. “Clearly there is also additional contingent content in the special aims for Jesus’ life which accompany and 
embody the christological aim for Griffin, but these are dismissed as only of historical significance. They are 
relevant only to the particularities of those occasions which gave rise to the supreme revelation of God. Doubtless 
many aspects of those complex special aims have little systematic import. Yet a third factor may be present in these 
aims, a contingent component distinct from the eternal aim which, nevertheless, may have significance for the entire 
human situation.” Ford, The Lure of God, 53. 
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historical aspects of God that are most important in the revelation of Jesus: God’s relationship to 
this Jesus and this community, bound up with the political and social realities of the first-century 
Mediterranean world. 375 

Precisely because of the concrete elements of Jesus’ revelation, Christians find truth 
about God that becomes relevant to their own times and places. “In our religious faith we are not 
primarily concerned with the universal character of God’s loving response. We are concerned 
with the specific way that loving response is directed toward us in our own particular existential 
predicament. This can only be revealed in contingent historical particularities.” 376 Jesus’ 
uniqueness, then, is not due primarily to his “saintliness” or obedience, though Jesus’ actions are 
a necessary component of God’s revelation. 377 Rather, Jesus’ social-historical position allows 
him to embody and institute a particular kind of human existence, a particular kind of 
salvation. 378 Other religious traditions, arising from a different set of historical circumstances, 
offer different kinds of symbols, different from Christian symbols but not inferior. Christians can 
therefore affirm the value of other particular traditions while also affirming the uniqueness of 


375 Ibid., 53-4. 

376 Ibid., 54. 

377 “As we have seen, some argue that the Christ was the incarnation of the Word of God because he fully 
realized the divine purpose. While this may well be necessary, it is not a sufficient condition to designate the 
particular character of the Christ.. .Not all di vine aims are (or could be) christological aims, for it is only under very 
special circumstances within human life that God could introduce, as relevant to those conditions and opportunities, 
that aim capable of transforming [humans] beyond [themselves].” Ibid., 75. 

378 “The Christ event (the macrocosmic event of the incarnation of SophiafLogos in the person of the 
human being Jesus) can be understood as a one-time, singular ‘event’ because it is both historically singular and 
universally efficacious. There is no need to assume any further incarnation apart from God’s historical self¬ 
revelation, though such remains theoretically conceivable within the concept of the incamational nature of 
Sophia! Logos and the potentiality of Sophia/Logos for singular incarnation. It is commensurate with the principle of 
concretion, however, that God reveals Godself in a historically singular mode, that is, in an unrepeatable mode and 
precisely through such unrepeatability in a potentially universally efficacious way for all events. It is precisely this 
universality (rather than abstract generality) that speaks against everlasting or repeated or multiple incarnation 
(although tolerating such concepts).” Faber, God as Poet of the World, 233. 
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Jesus’ revelation. 379 “Salvation” in the Christian sense is indeed unique to the historical 
trajectory that begins with the life and death of Jesus. 

If we accept Ford’s analysis, then it will always be important to return to the historical 
event for our theological content. It will not be enough to simply build our metaphysics from 
rational principles or even from observation of nature or experience in general. 380 The person of 
Jesus remains an important datum for metaphysics because it represents an unrepeatable 
revelation of God as manifested in a particular setting. Thus Whitehead’s empiricism can be a 
vehicle for the Anabaptist reliance on historical narrative: in both cases, metaphysical reflection 
involves circling back to Jesus. 

Furthermore, the importance of Jesus is not primarily limited to one individual person. 
Ford points out that the New Testament authors thought of Jesus’ resurrection as the emergence 
of a new kind of community. “We argue for the bodily resurrection of Christ, but the body of 
Christ’s resurrection is none other than the body of Christ which is the church, understood as that 
emergent community of love guided by the dynamic activity of Christ’s Spirit.” 381 This helps us 
recognize that the particularity of Jesus is not exhausted by an analysis of his historical life and 
times, about which we have limited data anyway. Our interpretation of Jesus is always done 
through the lens of the particularity of the church, the ongoing history of Christ’s influence in a 
community of believers. Our interpretation of history is itself historical. 

The Importance of Process for Anabaptist Christology 


379 Ford, The Lure of God, 66. 

380 “On the other hand, if what is revealed in Christ is fundamentally contingent in nature, then we must 
return to this revelatory event for that content. That content may be folly reasonable in exemplifying all appropriate 
metaphysical categories, but this cannot exhaust its foil meaning.” Ford, “The Possibilities for Process Christology,” 
293. 

381 Ford, The Lure of God, 78. 
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There are several ways that process christology can help to support and enhance 
Anabaptist commitments. A process framework helps to articulate how and why Jesus is 
significant to Christians; Jesus’ revelation of God is manifested through his entire life, especially 
those historical events that show Jesus overcoming violence and establishing life-giving 
relationships. It also makes sense of the fact that Christians are called to participate in the new 
existence that Jesus institutes. It is a real possibility for Christians to embody Jesus’ relational 
and nonviolent ethics. Finally, process christology clarifies the way that Jesus’ particularity 
becomes relevant to us in our own particularity. We do not have access to an objective history; 
we are always interpreting history within a community that is characterized by its own particular 
location. 

Already in 1946, Henry Nelson Wieman, an early interpreter of Whitehead, explicitly 
stated the belief that the entire life of Jesus (not only his death or resurrection) is relevant to 
Christian existence. 382 Wieman believed that Jesus catalyzed a transformative event in his 
interaction with the disciples and with the marginalized of his society. Through Jesus’ ministry, 
the disciples came to a better awareness of and responsiveness to the needs of others. 

“Something about this man Jesus broke the atomic exclusiveness of those individuals so that they 
were deeply and freely receptive and responsive each to the other.” 383 This responsiveness 
extends even to those “who stand in radical contrast to all that I have ever been.” 384 Wieman 
called this phenomenon “creative transformation.” Salvation is constituted by Christian 


382 Henry Nelson Wieman, The Source of Human Good (Chicago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1946), 

39-44. 

383 Ibid., 40. See also Henry Nelson Wieman, “The Revelation of God in Christ,” Process Studies 10, no. 1 
(1980): 2-17. 

384 Wieman, The Source of Human Good, 245. Also, “Christian love enables the individual and the 
community to apprehend and participate in values remote from, contradictory to, and destructive of their own order 
of value.” Ibid, 246. 
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participation in this new reality. God does not hand out forgiveness like a “vending machine,” 385 

but neither is it earned purely through human effort. God works through Jesus to make creative 

transformation a real option for Christians to follow. 

Thus process theologians have generally proposed that salvation is constituted by a lived 

response to Christ. Of course, this implies that Jesus’ ethical teachings and examples constitute a 

real possibility for Christians now. “Thus the church is the community that is consciously 

dedicated to maintaining, extending, and strengthening the field of force generated by Jesus.” 386 

As Marjorie Suchocki says, this includes both personal and social transformation: 

The salvation that comes through the full revelation of God in Jesus’ life, death and 
resurrection addresses the personal and social evils of our time. ..To experience the power 
of God personally is to be called into the corporate structure of the church as the body of 
Christ; likewise, to be a part of the church is to become a mediator of the power of God, 
both socially and personally. 387 

Both of these ideas - that Jesus provides a real ethical alternative and that salvation 
consists of participating in the transformation of sinful structures - have become key components 
of Anabaptist theology in the past few decades. John Howard Yoder’s Politics of Jesus argues 
against all arguments for Jesus’ irrelevance to contemporary ethics: that Jesus believed the world 
would soon end, that Jesus’ ethics were only for those without political power, that Jesus was 
concerned with spiritual or existential matter only, etc. For Yoder, Jesus’ relevance lies in his 
willingness to give up efficacy (in the form of coercion) for the sake of love. “A social style 
characterized by the creation of a new community and the rejection of violence of any kind is the 
theme of New Testament proclamation from beginning to end, from right to left.” 388 Building on 
Yoder, J. Denny Weaver argues that Christian atonement is based on our participation in God’s 

385 Robbins, “A Reader’s Guide to Process Christology,” 86. 

386 Cobb and Griffin, Process Theology, 107. 

387 Suchocki, God, Christ, Church, 123. 

388 John Howard Yoder, The Politics of Jesus, 2nd ed (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1994), 242. 
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resistance to the structures of sin and oppression. “[The resurrection] is an invitation to enter new 
life, a life transformed by the rule of God and no longer in bondage to the powers by living under 
the rule of God rather than continuing to live in the power of the evil that killed Jesus. Salvation 
is present when allegiances change and new life is lived ‘in Christ’ under the rule of God .” 389 
Christian existence is characterized by a practical response to the possibility of liberation and 
transformation accessible through the person of Jesus. 

Thus process christology finds resonance in the Anabaptist insistence on the ethical 
component of salvation, particularly the commitment to loving one’s enemies. The importance of 
process categories to Anabaptism lies in their ability to articulate how Jesus’ ethics are accessible 
to Christians now. Other christological formulae might tend to undermine the idea that Christians 
can truly participate in a transformed reality. Michael Lodahl, for instance, says that the idea of 
Jesus’ sinlessness or divinity, in abstraction from his historical particularity, can be a substitute 
for our own ethical commitments. Moving away from the abstract consideration of Jesus’ 
ontology “acts as a deterrent against the recurring Christian tendency to de-historicize belief in 
Christ as an inner, spiritual phenomenon insulated from the challenges and strains of historicity 
and encourages instead ethical engagement in concrete historical situations .” 390 Process 
christology offers resources here in its ability to define Jesus as both historically unique and 
universally relevant: if the combination of humanity and divinity in Jesus also characterizes 


389 J. Denny Weaver, The Nonviolent Atonement, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2011), 47. 

390 Michael Lodahl, “Christo-Praxis: Foundations for a Post-Holocaust Ethical Christology,” Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies 30, no. 2 (1993): 217. 
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human existence in general, then it is our responsibility to respond as Jesus did to God’s call for 
justice and peace . 391 

Process theologians have been clear that creative transformation always happens in 

community. At the most basic level, reality is constituted by its relationships; individual identity 

is really an abstraction from a network of related events. Not surprisingly, then, process theology 

emphasizes the role of the church in bringing about salvation. William Beardslee says: 

To affirm the contemporaneity of Christ is to affirm the viability of the Church in at least 
some one of its lines of development. This does not mean that any form of the Church 
will be found adequate to express the meaning of Christ, but that unless there is some 
viable community, the image of Christ will become so diffuse that it will not have 
significant directing power . 392 

In a real sense, the Christian community makes possible the transformation of individual 

Christians. This is not always the case, of course, but ideally the church cultivates in its members 

a greater openness to creative transformation than would be possible without such a community. 

One of the implications of process theology’s “high view of the church ” 393 is that biblical 

and ethical interpretation is a communal rather than individual task. Also, interpretation is not 

something that can be done definitively or objectively; the meaning of the biblical narrative 

depends on the particularity of communities. 

Not only do individuals interpret. Interpretation is also a social function of communities. 
The Christian scriptures are written records of the normative interpretations of various 
Christian communities. The Gospel writer (or Letter writer) speaks for and to a 
community, and in so doing, he himself interprets further the community interpretation. 
Our scriptures are not the primordial revelational event. They are a witness to the 
event . 394 


391 “Jesus was also human as all others are human, namely, through a combination of divine aims and 
human particularity or choice... Human beings have conscious choice in the matter of accepting or rejecting God’s 
aim for them.” Robbins, “A Reader’s Guide to Process Christology,” 83. 

392 William A. Beardslee, “Christ in the Postmodern Age: Reflections Inspired by Jean-Francois Lyotard,” 
in Varieties of Postmodern Theology, ed. David Ray Griffin, William A. Beardslee, and Joe Holland (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1989), 76. 

393 Robbins, “A Reader’s Guide to Process Christology,” 87. 

394 Lee, The Galilean Jewishness of Jesus, 42. 
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In other words, the primary source of information for Christians (and for anyone) is not objective 
historical fact, but interpretations of history. The gospels are already interpretations of Jesus’ life 
done for the specific needs of early Christian communities. As churches interpret the Bible now, 
they make additional interpretations that serve the contingencies of the present . 395 

The commitment to communal interpretation was one of the key insights of sixteenth- 
century Anabaptism, but it has often been forgotten in contemporary Mennonite congregations. It 
is tempting to think of the gospels as “final” revelation in a static sense: that their meaning can 
be determined once and for all, that this meaning will not change as history progresses, and that 
truth can be discovered apart from one’s location in a concrete community. The heavy use of the 
framework of narrative theology by many Anabaptist scholars has sometimes helped to deepen 
this mistake; it can imply that there is a single, straightforward narrative that would provide an 
unarguable norm for the church. Yoder himself sometimes seems to make this claim: for 
instance, at the beginning of Politics of Jesus, “I shall... be testing the hypothesis that the 
ministry and the claims of Jesus are best understood as presenting to hearers and readers not the 
avoidance of political options, but one particular social-political-ethical option .” 396 This can 
result in two different problems: attempts to mandate particular forms of nonviolence as 
normative for Christians or for society in general, a sort of “coercive nonviolence”; and a lack of 
awareness of one’s own participation in violent structures and the need to revise one’s 
conceptions of nonviolence. (We will explore this further in the next chapter.) 

395 “ppjhe various modes of interpreting the significance of this event must be distinguished from the event 
itself; the task of the Christian theologian is to find a way of stating that significance which both guarantees the 
centrality of the event and at the same time makes sense of the continuing experience of the Christian fellowship, the 
Church; and which may be found congruous with what we know of the nature of the cosmic process as a whole.” 
Pittenger, “Christology in Process Theology,” 188-9. 

396 Yoder, The Politics of Jesus, 11. 
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In fact, Yoder makes it clear elsewhere that he has a more nuanced view of hermeneutics. 
Like many of the process theologians mentioned earlier, Yoder believes that interpretation 
always consists of a cycle that moves between reference to historical events in scripture and 
application to contemporary communities . 397 He calls this “looping back” - “a glance over the 
shoulder to enable a midcourse correction, a rediscovery of something from the past whose 
pertinence was not seen before, because only a new question or challenge enables us to see it 
speaking to us .” 398 The importance of the biblical narrative is not that it provides us with an 
objective ethical framework, but that it provokes dissonance between ideals of the past and 
practices of the present. 

What we then find at the heart of our tradition is not some proposition, scriptural or 
promulgated otherwise, which we hold to be authoritative and to be exempted from the 
relativity of hermeneutical debate by virtue of its inspiredness. What we find at the origin 
is already a process of reaching back again to the origins, to the earliest memories of the 
event itself, confident that the testimony.. .will serve to illuminate and sometimes 
adjudicate our present path . 399 

This adjudication can very well come from outside the community, from “loners” or “outsiders” 
like Tolstoy, Gandhi or Marx . 400 Thus the Anabaptist interpretation of Jesus, like that of process 
theology, follows a circular method that moves between a consideration of the particularities of 
Jesus, the interpreting community, and other marginalized voices; and the necessarily abstract 


397 Weaver summarizes Yoder’s position: “In other words, discussion of Christology always looks two 
ways. On the one hand, it has its orientation point in the story of Jesus in the New Testament. On the other hand, 
there is an understanding of the current context so as to carry the story into that context in a meaningful and 
transformative way. In this contemporary restatement, one can and will learn from conversation with the received 
tradition but ‘without being tied to the adequacy of those formulations in all other times and places.’” Weaver, 
“Christology from the Root,” 84-85. 

398 Yoder, The Priestly Kingdom, 69. 

399 Ibid., 70. 

400 Yoder, For the Nations, 93. See also Romand Coles, “The Wild Patience of John Howard Yoder: 
‘Outsiders’ and the ‘Otherness of the Church,”’ in The New Yoder, ed. Peter Dula and Chris K. Huebner (Eugene, 
Ore.: Cascade Books, 2010), 216-52. 
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interpretations that give meaning to these particularities. There is no final interpretation, only the 
need to loop back again to the provoking concreteness of scripture and experience. 

Conclusion 

Though Whitehead has been accused of abstracting his metaphysical speculation from Christian 
particularity, process thought actually has deep connections with the historical person of Jesus 
and the tradition of the Christian community that has preserved and developed Jesus’ insights. 
Many of the most basic concepts of process philosophy take their inspiration from the story of 
Jesus: persuasive force, relationality, mutual immanence, creative transformation, etc. In fact, 
Whitehead’s empiricism would require us to return to human experience in all its particularity, 
and especially those moments of religious importance that have helped to define human 
existence. Its categories help to make sense of Christian (and especially Anabaptist) 
interpretations of Jesus’ significance: the insistence that we see God revealed in Jesus, that Jesus 
has ethical relevance for the church, and that Christian community is an essential factor in 
interpretations of truth . 401 

Perhaps most importantly, the process framework supports the Anabaptist resistance to 
hermeneutic finality. It is precisely Jesus’ particularity that undermines all efforts to make him 
into a foundational truth claim and shore up power against possible dissenters. This becomes 
important as we consider possible connections between process and Anabaptist conceptions of 
nonviolence, discussed at more length in the next chapter. 


401 For an example of Anabaptist theology that integrates all of these characteristics, see Weaver, The Nonviolent 
God, 5, 8. “But if God is truly revealed in Jesus Christ, and if Jesus rejected violence, as is almost universally 
believed, then the God revealed in Jesus Christ should be pictured in nonviolent images. If God is truly revealed in 
the nonviolent Christ, then God should not be described as a God who sanctions and employs violence.” “[This 
book] does not pretend to produce an eternally valid statement about Jesus Christ that transcends culture, but is 
rather an effort to state the truth of the gospel in and for our world of the early twenty-first century.” 
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Chapter 7: Whitehead and Mennonite Pacifism 


Introduction 

One might think that the concept of a persuasive God who leads the world with a “vision of 
truth, beauty, and goodness” would lend itself well to nonviolent ethics. After all, as many 
process theologians have pointed out, much of the violence in our culture is due to our 
enshrinement of coercive power in the doctrine of God’s omnipotence . 402 Process theology 
should therefore be a strong antidote to all forms of violence: militarism, oppression, abuse. So 
“[i]t is, perhaps, ironic (if not tragic) that [process philosophers’] powerful vision of God as a 
loving lure has not been more greatly exploited in defense of a pacifist position .” 403 In this 
chapter, we explore why process philosophy and pacifism, specifically Mennonite pacifism, have 
been seen as incompatible . 404 Early twentieth-century forms of Mennonite and process thought 
were indeed operating with such different assumptions that there could be no productive 
conversation. However, over the course of the last century, trends in both disciplines have 
brought them closer together, so that constructive dialogue is now possible. 

For Anabaptist Christians, this is an important development. Previously we showed how 
process thought can illuminate Jesus’ particularity as an inspiration for metaphysical reflection, 
but for Anabaptists particularity by itself is not enough. One could, for instance, emphasize 
Jesus’ apocalypticism or divine authority as a basis for theology and metaphysics. For 
Anabaptists, however, Jesus’ teachings and examples of nonviolence have played a dominant 

402 For one example of this argument, see Rick Marshall, “Violence Is a Symptom of Deeper Cultural 
Loyalties,” Creative Transformation 8, no. 4 (1999): 10-11. 

403 Barry Whitney, “Charles Hartshome,” in Non-Violence - Central to Christian Spirituality: Perspectives 
from Scripture to the Present (New York: Edwin Mellen Press, 1982), 233. 

404 1 use the term “pacifism” to denote an unconditional rejection of violence, especially physical violence 
and warfare, but also extending to structural and economic violence. The term has many unfortunate connotations, 
but I follow Ted Grimsrud in my belief that it has fewer negative connotations than other terms. Ted Grimsrud, “A 
Pacifist Critique of the Modem Worldview,” in Transforming the Powers: Peace , Justice\ and the Domination 
System , ed. Ray Gingerich and Ted Grimsrud (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2006), 55. 
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role. If it were true that process philosophy was incompatible with Christian pacifism, it would 
severely limit its relevance for a potential Anabaptist metaphysics. On the other hand, if the two 
could be brought together, the process notion of a persuasive God might be a significant resource 
for an Anabaptist understanding of nonviolence. 

Whitehead’s Definition of Peace 

Whitehead’s most extended discussion of Peace as an abstract concept comes at the end of 
Adventures of Ideas. In this context, Whitehead is reflecting on the rise and fall of great 
civilizations and searching for the ultimate purpose behind human endeavors. He has already 
stated that healthy civilizations must embody the ideals of Truth, Beauty and Adventure: Truth, 
the correspondence of sense-experience and interpretation to reality; Beauty, the weaving of 
discordant elements into a complex whole; Adventure, the imaginative overcoming of a given 
state, even a state of relative perfection. In the last chapter, he says that all of these ideals would 
fall short without the presence of some other quality that prevents the pursuit of civilization from 
becoming “ruthless, hard, cruel .” 405 He calls this quality “Peace,” and defines it as “a broadening 
of feeling due to the emergence of some deep metaphysical insight, unverbalized and yet 
momentous in its coordination of values. Its first effect is the removal of the stress of acquisitive 
feeling arising from the soul’s preoccupation with itself.. .It is primarily a trust in the efficacy of 
Beauty .” 406 For Whitehead, Peace does not refer to an absence of physical violence, but to a faith 
that selfless beauty is part of the very nature of the universe . 407 

Peace is not unrelated to interpersonal relationships, though Whitehead does not define it 
primarily in those terms. Love, for instance, does not necessarily lead one to the feeling of self- 

405 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 284. 

406 Ibid., 285. 

407 Ibid., 274. 
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forgetfulness that Whitehead associates with Peace. However, there is an element of Eros within 
Peace: 


But some closeness of status, such as the relation of parent to child or the relation 
of marriage, can produce the love of self-devotion where the potentialities of the 
loved object are felt passionately as a claim that it find itself in a friendly 
Universe. Such love is really an intense feeling as to how the harmony of the 
world should be realised in particular objects. It is the feeling as to what would 
happen if right could triumph in a beautiful world, with discord routed... Such 
love is distracting, nerve-racking. But, unless darkened by utter despair, it 
involves deep feeling of an aim in the Universe, winning such triumph as is 
possible to it. It is the sense of Eros, hovering between Peace as the crown of 
Youth and Peace as the issue of Tragedy . 408 

So for Whitehead, right relationships are not the end of Peace, as common-sense notions of 
nonviolence might suggest. Rather, our relationships reveal the “social structure of the 
Universe”; they make us aware of the claims of others (persons, families, nations, species, 
ecosystems) and point us beyond ourselves to a broader sense of purpose . 409 

Peace is also intimately bound up with tragedy, even requires tragedy for its emergence. 
The creative advance of reality is always characterized by loss, decay, change, and unrealized 
possibilities. For Whitehead, this is an ontological statement, but it is only more and more true as 
more complex forms of life and social structures develop. The interaction of multiple ideals and 
multiple interests will always have an ambiguous result . 410 The sense of Peace is a sensitivity to 
the tragic character of existence: “It keeps vivid the sensitiveness to the tragedy; and it sees the 
tragedy as a living agent persuading the world to aim at fineness beyond the faded ideal of 
surrounding fact. Each tragedy is the disclosure of an ideal: - What might have been, and was 


408 Ibid, 289. 

409 Ibid, 291-92. 

410 “The unmistakeably aesthetic tone in this description is consistent with Whitehead’s view of the 
ultimate values toward which the world process aims; truth, beauty, adventure, creativity. But this process should 
not be taken in the sense of a tranquil, smooth transition of ever expanding harmonies. The process of peace, like all 
process, occurs in spurts, through contrast, with ragged results arising from the interaction of multiple actual 
entities.” Robert Kinast, “Non-Violence in a Process Worldview,” Philosophy Today 25, no. 4 (1981): 280. 
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not: What can be .” 411 Whitehead’s Peace is a faith in the power of Beauty to embrace, preserve 
and transcend tragedy. 

Finally, for Whitehead, Peace is a dynamic process, not a static ideal that we might 
finally attain. 

The experience of Peace is largely beyond the control of purpose. It comes as a 
gift. The deliberate aim at Peace very easily passes into its bastard substitute, 
Anaesthesia. In other words, in the place of a quality of “life and motion,” there is 
substituted their destruction. Thus Peace is the removal of inhibition and not its 
introduction . 412 

In fact, the attempt to reify or codify Peace is often the means by which violence is preserved in 
a social system. Whitehead is particularly hard on dogmatic religious moral codes . 413 Of course, 
we cannot do without systems of morality - Whitehead praises them as “aims toward social 
perfection ” 414 - but each system has a particular set of benefits and drawbacks in specific social 
settings and environments. As contexts change, moral codes need to change along with them. 
There is no such thing as a universal code of conduct, only moralities that aim toward one kind 
of perfection while neglecting other possible ideals . 415 

In his interpretation of Whitehead, Robert Kinast defines the reification of moral claims 
as a form of “metaphysical violence.” It involves an interpretation that makes all experience into 
a confirmation of one’s own existing identity. “Only those data would be positively prehended 


411 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 286. 

412 Ibid., 285. 

413 “Moral codes have suffered from the exaggerated claims made for them. The dogmatic fallacy has here 
done its worst. Each such code has been put out by a God on a mountain top, or by a Saint in a cave, or by a divine 
Despot on a throne, or, at the lowest, by ancestors with a wisdom beyond later question. In any case, each code is 
incapable of improvement; and unfortunately in details they fail to agree either with each other or with our existing 
moral intuitions. The result is that the world is shocked, or amused, by the sight of saintly old people hindering in 
the name of morality the removal of obvious brutalities from a legal system.” Ibid., 290. 

414 Ibid., 291. 

415 “Whitehead’s conception of peace suggests the profound danger of self-jeopardizing contained in the 
apparently optimalized mechanisms of self-preservation. His conception of peace stands in opposition to the 
creeping self-destruction that results from centering upon self, from short-sighted and veiled forms of egoism, from 
fixation upon ideals which are no longer being dynamically developed.” Michael Welker, “The Self-Jeopardizing of 
Human Societies and Whitehead’s Conception of Peace,” Soundings 70, no. 3/4 (1987): 321. 
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from new occasions which are compatible with the feelings of past occasions. The scope for 
novelty and creative advance would be reduced in the direction of triviality.. .It is to choose as 
dominant the past rather than the future .” 416 This means that Peace cannot be identified with the 
simplification or dismissal of conflict; we cannot take “the easy road of Anaesthesia by which 
discordant factors are dismissed into irrelevance .” 417 The faith that Whitehead articulates with 
this concept is not the easy faith in the eventual eradication of tragedy; it is a faith that allows us 
to confidently pursue new ideals in an environment of multiplicity, pluralism and dynamic 
change . 418 

The Incompatibility of Process Thought and Pacifism 

These basic characteristics of Whitehead’s understanding of Peace have led most process 
interpreters to conclude that process philosophy is incompatible with absolute pacifism. First, 
Whitehead does not seem to be interested here in a proposal for political nonviolence. Peace is 
not a set of practices, and at first glance it has little to do with refraining from violence, physical 
or otherwise. Peace is most important as a subjective state that allows one to see an ultimate 
rightness in the universe. So to some extent, Whitehead and pacifists might simply be speaking 
about two very different things when they talk about “peace.” Second, and more damaging, 
Whitehead’s notion of tragedy as an ontological necessity might seem to imply that nonviolence 
is simply naive. In a complex world, there is always going to be some level of violence, and any 


416 Kinast, “Non-Violence in a Process Worldview,” 281. 

417 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 294. 

418 “Peace is not a mere project, but rather a dynamic experience. It is the experience of having brought and 
of bringing plural reality to representation of the unity of a world; it is the experience of doing so in oneself and 
through oneself. This unity of a world is neither a mere ideal nor some rigid synthesis. It is the concrete 
representation, realized in particular contexts of events, of a world which is, over against its predecessors, more 
highly developed, more harmonious, more richly and coherently favorable to life. At the same time, it is a 
representation of a world which points beyond its own relative, already achieved perfection and beauty, and which 
in itself comprehends and gives shape to its own passing away as preparation of still more consummate conditions 
of the world.” Welker, “The Self-Jeopardizing of Human Societies and Whitehead’s Conception of Peace,” 323. 
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ideal we choose to follow (even peace) will result in its own kind of ambiguity. Finally, 
Whitehead’s assertion that all moral codes are relative and context-dependent might lead us to 
consider absolute pacifism as just another form of orthodox morality that might have had its time 
and place (either in first-century Palestine or in sixteenth-century Europe) but might be ill- 
conceived or even dangerous in the context of modem warfare. 

It is possible, on a quick reading, to interpret Whitehead’s emphasis on subjectivity as a 
conservative reaction to the political changes of the early twentieth century. Irving Horowitz 
complains, “Unable to reconcile the disharmony and conflict of the present generation with 
theoretical commitments to a system of pure harmony, Whitehead beat a pathway back to the 
peace offered by contemplation... Peace becomes a problem attached to theology instead of a 
practical problem in the historical career of mankind .” 419 He sees in Whitehead’s vision a 
rejection of any concrete peace work and an acceptance of violence as necessary tragedy . 420 
Though Horowitz’s reading ignores many of the nuances of Whitehead’s position, it is true that 
Whitehead relies on the liberal trust in the progress of human civilization rather than a radical 
critique of social structures. 

Whitehead himself did not draw out the implications of his philosophy for an ethics of 
political violence or nonviolence. But his interpreters generally assumed that process philosophy 
implied the necessity of some forms of coercion in human society that would safeguard the 
greater good of complexity and beauty. Charles Hartshome, even while maintaining God’s 
ability to act purely persuasively, believed that humans required the use of force. Because of 


419 Irving Louis Horowitz, The Idea of War and Peace in Contemporary Philosophy (New York: Paine- 
Whitman Publishers, 1957), 64. 

420 “Those who follow Whitehead are eventually committed to a Leibnizian theory of whatever is, must be. 
They surrender the right to work towards a realization of peaceful modes of social existence, and must seek refuge 
in the unwieldy designs of Providence. Unfortunately, the designs of Providence have more often than not turned out 
to be an apology for the caprices of unscrupulous men.” Ibid. 
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human finitude, it is not possible to refrain from coercion altogether . 421 Since violence will 

always be a part of human interactions, “if all good men adopt the principle.. .that they will never 

u,se force, then force will be left as the monopoly of any men not good enough or wise enough to 

abstain from it .” 422 Thus pacifism is a very dangerous form of humanistic sentimentality. 

Franklin Gamwell and Brian Henning both justify the use of violence when it would 

result in a greater amount of aesthetic value. Gamwell says, “Since maximal unity-in-diversity is 

morally comprehensive, coerceable order is morally justified insofar as it is required by the 

maximal public world. In the larger community, this order is provided by the state, which we 

may define as that association whose identifying purpose consists in setting the coerceable 

conditions for all associations .” 423 And Henning: 

Unfortunately, given the present structure of our cosmos, conflict is inevitable; ends are 
mutually exclusive...Thus, although we aim at satisfying the demands of everyone within 
our sphere of influence, inevitably we are forced to choose between competing goods. 
This is why the latter part of this obligation is crucial: ultimately, that course of action is 
to be preferred that maximizes the beauty possible in the situation as a whole . 424 

In both Gamwell and Henning we see a teleological ethic at work, which is not surprising since 

Whitehead explicitly denies the existence of transcendent moral duties. 

John Cobb takes a more irenic stance, but also draws on Whitehead’s rejection of 

universal moral codes to come to some kind of just war position rather than pacifism: 

Process theology does not lend itself to absolutes, whereas much pacifism 
proceeds from the absolute rejection of killing people. Hence, the answer might 
be a fairly simple no. But some forms of pacifism do not depend on absolutes. 

Pacifists can argue that war always does more harm than good, that there can be 


421 “Whether we will or no, we are bound to coerce one another more or less unsympathetically.” Charles 
Hartshome, Beyond Humanism: Essays in the Philosophy of Nature (Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1975), 27. 

422 Randall E. Auxier and Mark Y. A. Davies, eds., Hartshome and Brightman on God, Process, and 
Persons: The Correspondence, 1922-1945 ,1st ed (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 2001), 53. 

423 Franklin I. Gamwell, Beyond Preference: Liberal Theories of Independent Associations (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1984), 144. 

424 Brian G. Henning, The Ethics of Creativity: Beauty, Morality, and Nature in a Processive Cosmos 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press, 2005), 148-49. 
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no solution to the escalation of evil and suffering by that means, and that we 
should, accordingly, envision and witness to other possibilities. This kind of 
argument a process theologian must take very seriously . 425 

Cobb does affirm the history of pacifist resistance to unjust wars, and admits that without an 

absolute prohibition against violence it can be difficult to maintain critical distance from 

nationalism and militarism. He is open to the possibility of a consequentialist or pragmatic 

argument for nonviolence. Still, he says, “As a process theologian, I do not see how we can 

avoid judging wars individually while realizing how very easy it is to rationalize our own 

nation’s prejudices .” 426 

There have been a few voices among process philosophers advocating for a stronger ethic 
of nonviolence. Daniel Dombrowski denies that reality is characterized by tragic moral 
dilemmas, preferring to emphasize Whitehead’s concept of creativity. Dombrowski notes that 
pacifism always assumes there are multiple possibilities for resolving conflict, and therefore 
violence is never a necessary option. 

Pacifism is perhaps only one way in which peace can be experienced, but the most 
appropriate way because of its directness and because of the great value-intensity in favor 
of peace that it yields.. .As we have seen, pacifism is not strictly speaking “passive” in 
the pejorative sense of the term, but is a disciplined attempt to attain what we have seen 
Whitehead call “that Harmony of Harmonies which calms destructive turbulence and 
completes civilization .” 427 

Jay McDaniel imagines an adventurous, dynamic nonviolence that at the same time never allows 
for violence as a necessary evil: “The dynamics of peace are similar to a creative and evolving 
harmony of sound, created by different musicians, each with his or her talents adding something 
to the larger whole... [Tjhere are times in the concert when the musicians feel so completely 


425 John B. Cobb, The Process Perspective: Frequently Asked Questions About Process Theology, ed. 
Jeanyne B. Slettom (St. Louis, Mo.: Chalice Press, 2003), 125. 

426 Ibid, 130. 

427 Daniel A. Dombrowski, Christian Pacifism (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1991), 125. 
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alive that they can never imagine violence as a preferred alternative .” 428 Douglas Sturm is highly 
critical especially of Gamwell’s justification of state violence , 429 and argues that “from a 
relational perspective, nonviolence is a moral necessity” since it deepens our appreciation of life 
in the long term 430 

Despite these arguments, there is much in Whitehead’s framework that should raise the 
suspicions of Mennonite ethicists. For one, it is true that Whitehead’s emphasis is on the broad, 
progressive evolution of human civilization rather than concrete social relationships. As Michael 
Welker says, Whitehead would do well to focus more on internal justice as an element in his 
conception of civilizational Peace . 431 Whitehead includes little explicit analysis of power 
structures, and does not take into account experiences of those who are systematically excluded 
from the march of civilization. His conception of Peace can end up sounding like a privileged, 
detached faith in human progress. 

Particularly in Hartshome’s development of process theology, there may also be a 
theological critique. Hartshome’s justification of violence can be connected to his modifications 
of Whitehead’s theology, where he says that God irresistibly imposes natural laws. For 
Whitehead, natural laws emerge out of regularities of behavior, but for Hartshome they become a 
means for God to control the basic framework within which the world exercises its own 


428 Jay B. McDaniel, Gandhi’s Hope: Learning from Other Religions as a Path to Peace (Maryknoll, N.Y.: 
Orbis Books, 2005), 83. 

429 “More important, [Gamwell’s] claim [is] susceptible to extensive abuse. The activities of coercive 
agencies throughout the history of humankind are sufficient testimony to that. Coercive agencies, invoking the most 
elegant of moral principles as justification, engage in massive acts of degradation and destruction. In the name of 
peace and tranquillity, public order and righteousness, freedom and human dignity, millions have been slaughtered 
directly or indirectly.” Douglas Sturm, “Reformed Liberalism and the Principle of Nonviolence,” The Journal of 
Religion 71, no. 4 (1991): 479-80. 

430 Douglas Sturm, “Violence, Nonviolence, and the Community of Life,” Creative Transformation 12, no. 
1 (2003): 30. 

431 “In fact, I think that the Biblical conception of justice dynamized by the practice of mercy could 
represent an important supplement to Whitehead’s conception of peace. This conception of justice dynamized by the 
practice of mercy could help to remove remnants of vagueness and idealism from the Whiteheadian conception of 
peace.” Welker, “The Self-Jeopardizing of Human Societies and Whitehead’s Conception of Peace,” 327. 
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freedom. 432 Anna Case-Winters says, “Even though God does not possess a monopoly on power 
- other beings have power too - God still ‘controls,’ and the fundamental way of describing 
God’s power is as ‘controlling.’” 433 At least in Hartshome’s framework, then, process theism 
may not be as promising as it seemed for an ethics of peace. 

Mennonites might be particularly skeptical of Cobb’s identification of Whitehead’s Peace 
with grace, as opposed to law or moral principles. Though grace has always been important in 
Anabaptist theology, it becomes suspicious when grace is divorced from action. Cobb says, for 
instance, “Grace frees us from the law in two senses. Peace fulfills the general intention of the 
law without opposing the requirements of the moral code to one’s own interests. Peace also frees 
one to act differently from the way any moral code requires in the immediate enjoyment of 
beauty and in the voyage of adventure toward new forms of beauty.” 434 Given Cobb’s argument 
against absolute pacifism, one might hear Cobb’s interpretation of Peace or grace as an excuse 
for violence in service of some perceived greater good. 

Mennonite Nonresistance as Anesthesia 

Whitehead and process philosophers might have their own reasons for being suspicious 
of Mennonite nonviolence. Prior to the 1950s, Mennonite pacifism was dominated by the 
doctrine of biblical nonresistance, a position with roots in the sixteenth century and also 
influenced by American fundamentalism. It draws on a particular form of two-kingdom 
theology, as expressed in the Schleitheim Confession of 1527: 


432 “God has imposed upon us natural laws as the limits to our freedom. He can also coercively resist any 
threatening act within these limits. He can, for example, exercise his causal influence upon us unconsciously and 
irresistibly.” Whitney, “Charles Hartshome,” 229. See also Barry Whitney, “Process Theism: Does a Persuasive 
God Coerce?,” Southern Journal of Philosophy 17, no. 1 (1979): 133—43. 

433 Anna Case-Winters, God’s Power: Traditional Understandings and Contemporaiy Challenges 
(Westminster John Knox Press, 1990), 165. 

434 Cobb and Griffin, Process Theology , 127. 
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We have been united as follows concerning the sword. The sword is an ordering of God 
outside the perfection of Christ. It punishes and kills the wicked, and guards and protects the 
good. In the law the sword is established over the wicked for punishment and for death.. .But 
within the perfection of Christ only the ban is used for the admonition and exclusion of the 
one who has sinned, without the death of the flesh, simply the warning and the command to 
sin no more. 435 

Like Luther, the early Anabaptists separated reality into two distinct realms: the kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of the world. Unlike Luther, they believed that Christians were not to 
participate in the worldly kingdom. They were to be obedient to the state, insofar as it did not 
trespass on their commitment to Christ, but they were not to participate in the violence of the 
state, either through warfare, politics, or capital punishment. 

In the early twentieth century, at the time when Mennonites were beginning their 
engagement with the modernist-fundamentalist controversy (see chapter 2), Mennonite leaders 
like Kauffman and Horsch made a clear distinction between nonresistance and liberal pacifism. 
The former was an apolitical stance that made nonviolence normative only within the Christian 
community, but assumed that violence would be prevalent until the end times. The latter 
attempted to make peace a political reality through human efforts. Especially for Horsch, liberal 
pacifism was an extremely dangerous doctrine because, like modernism in general, it 
undermined God’s authority and transcendence and threatened to dissolve the distinction 
between church and society. Bender and Hershberger accepted the distinction between 
nonresistance and pacifism and enshrined it in their own work. 436 By the 1940s, apolitical 


435 Yoder, The Schleitheim Confession, 14. For another articulation of this doctrine: “The basic 
presupposition of the nonresistant position is the biblical doctrine of the two kingdoms: the kingdom of Christ which 
is entered by the new birth, whose task is the evangelization of society and the nurture of the saints, whose method is 
the proclamation of God’s Word, whose only sanction is excommunication from the church, and whose ethic is love 
and the (believer’s) cross. The other kingdom is that of this world, and in this realm the function or calling of the 
group is the maintenance of law and order, the means of control is by law, the sanction is the threat of force, and its 
attitude toward the church may vary.” Wenger, Pacifism and Biblical Nonresistance, 18-19. 

436 “[Modem religious liberalism] has confused the kingdom of God with mere moral improvements within 
sinful society, and in so doing it has identified the kingdom of God with the sinful social order itself. It has rejected 
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nonresistance had become the official Mennonite position, with John Mumaw’s publication of 
“Nonresistance and Pacifism” (1943) and Guy F. Hershberger’s War, Peace and Nonresistance 
(1944). 437 

Hershberger defined nonresistance as: 

concerned first with obedience to God and the creation of loving brotherhood. Desired 
advantage and social change are secondary to this, and are striven for only in so far as the 
methods used are not in conflict with the will of God. Nonresistance does not adopt 
suffering as a means of achieving justice, although it does stand ready to suffer even 
injustice for the sake of obedience to God, if there is no other way. 438 

He saw nonviolent resistance (such as Gandhi’s satyagraha) as simply another means of warfare, 

since it used nonviolent methods to coerce its opponents into submission. 439 Hershberger 

believed the Christian stance should be to practice justice towards everyone, but not demand it of 

those who are unwilling. “It is not a demand for justice that the New Testament upholds, but 

rather an appeal to both parties to deal with each other in the spirit of love. When this condition 

is achieved justice follows as a matter of course. But justice achieved without love often carries 

the seeds of corruption within itself.” 440 Thus the official Mennonite position in the 1940s, which 


salvation by faith and substituted a shallow, optimistic social evolution. Instead of receiving the divine will from a 
God who speaks from His throne above, religious liberalism speaks of experiencing God in a way that makes Him 
identical with human experience... Having emptied God of His reality, religious liberalism no longer speaks the 
word of truth in condemnation of sin.” Guy F. Hershberger, War, Peace, and Nonresistance, 3rd ed. (Scottdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press, 1969), 184-85. 

437 “[T]he position of Mumaw and Hershberger alike emerged out of a denominational history of 
Fundamentalist criticism of pacifism; was presented as an answer to Fundamentalist pressure; and evidenced strong 
Mennonite Fundamentalist influence in its description of a politically passive nonresistance.” Rodney Sawatsky, 
“The Influence of Fundamentalism on Mennonite Nonresistance, 1908-1944” (Master’s thesis, University of 
Minnesota, 1973), 175. Hershberger questioned the extent to which fundamentalism affected the Mennonite peace 
position. Certainly the modernist-fundamentalist controversy provided the framework in which debates about 
nonresistance and pacifism were held, but Hershberger’s nonresistance drew its content from earlier Anabaptist 
formulations. See Ervin R. Stutzman, From Nonresistance to Justice: The Transformation of Mennonite Church 
Peace Rhetoric, 1908-2008 (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 2011), 81-83. 

438 Hershberger, War, Peace, and Nonresistance, 196. 

439 Ibid., 1. 

440 Ibid., 188. 
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enjoyed a remarkable consensus across the church, 441 was to humbly and quietly refuse 


participation in war and government, and not to advocate for political change. 442 

Nonresistance as articulated by Hershberger 443 and other leaders of the 1940s must have 
struck Whitehead as a hopelessly inadequate position, had he been aware of it. (War, Peace, and 
Nonresistance would have been published three years before Whitehead’s death in 1947.) As we 
have already seen, there are deep differences in Whitehead’s and Hershberger’s conceptions of 
moral authority, theology, and human nature. Hershberger relies on the timeless revelation of 
God in the Bible and sets up nonresistance as an absolute moral command, at least for those who 
desire to follow Jesus. Whitehead relativizes all moral codes in an effort to pursue ever greater 
and more complex ideals. Hershberger sees God as a transcendent authority who controls history 
and uses violence to maintain order in the world even as God calls the church to a different moral 
standard 444 Whitehead envisions God as a persuasive, tender companion luring the world into an 
indeterminate future. Hershberger is pessimistic about the possibility of human society to 
transform itself; Whitehead, while realistic about the inevitable rise and fall of civilization, 
placed his hope in human endeavors toward truth, beauty, art and peace. 

To Whitehead, the most apt description of Mennonite nonresistance may well have been 
“anesthesia,” the calcification of Peace that inhibits greater engagement with diversity and 
multiplicity in the interest of avoiding discord and evil. In fact, some Mennonites since the late 


441 Stutzman, From Nonresistance to Justice, 94. 

442 Hershberger did, however, believe that there was a single moral law that ran through the Bible, and that 
Christians should pursue social, if not political, expressions of nonresistance. Hershberger therefore set the stage for 
the later development of Mennonite peace theology. Leo Driedger, Mennonite Peacemaking: From Quietism to 
Activism (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1994), 75-79. 

443 Here I mean the Hershberger of the 1940s. Later, Hershberger modified his views and became one of the 
key advocates for Mennonite social engagement. See Stutzman, From Nonresistance to Justice, 94-96. 

444 For some metaphysical presuppositions of nonresistance, see Weybum W. Groff, Satyagraha and 
Nonresistance: A Comparative Study of Gandhian and Mennonite Nonviolence (Elkhart, Ind.: Institute of Mennonite 
Studies, 2009), 152-54. 
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1950s have also found it necessary to modify or abandon nonresistance as a framework for 
nonviolence. With this shift, Mennonite nonviolence began a movement that would take it much 
closer to Whitehead’s view. 

Positive Peace: Mennonite Nonviolence, Peace Studies and Conflict Transformation 
Largely because of the efforts of the historic peace churches (Mennonites, Brethren, Quakers), 
the United States instituted an alternative to military service during World War II, called Civilian 
Public Service (CPS). The young men who participated in this program would do various forms 
of public service work overseen by the military, and their home congregations or families were 
responsible to provide funding for them. The ecumenical nature of this program meant that many 
young Mennonites were exposed to various types of pacifism, including the liberal pacifism of 
groups like the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 445 Their experiences in service assignments also 
led Mennonites to a greater awareness of social problems, particularly the abuse of patients in 
mental health facilities. 

The trend towards assimilation and social awareness continued with the institution of 
various I-W alternative service programs in the 1950s, especially PAX, which sent a generation 
of Mennonites on service assignments to Europe, South America or Africa. 446 The most 
significant consequence of the PAX program was the participation of a group of young 
Mennonites in ecumenical peace conferences in Europe. Based on their experiences cleaning up 
after the devastation of World War II, and their opportunity to converse with the leading 
Protestant scholars of the time (Karl Barth, Oscar Cullmann, etc.), they began to search for ways 
of articulating a Mennonite peace position that could be more critical of state violence and more 
understandable in an ecumenical context than the earlier notion of nonresistance. In particular, 

445 Stutzman, From Nonresistance to Justice, 74-75. 

446 Ibid., 107-8. 
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John Howard Yoder and the “Concern” group paved the way for a Mennonite view of 
nonviolence that moved away from two-kingdom theology in favor of a more socially engaged 
pacifism. 447 Yoder argued that nonresistance allowed Mennonites to believe that their actions 
had no political consequences and kept them from criticizing their government’s use of violence. 
“[Nonresistance] concedes to government - though somehow seldom to other governments t han 
our own - a mandate to wage war which goes far beyond the substance of the New Testament 
view of the state.” 448 He advocated for a “messianic pacifism” that depends on a confession of 
Jesus as Lord, but is missional or ecumenical in outlook. 449 

As this new generation moved into leadership roles, the earlier consensus around 
nonresistance gave way to a wide diversity of Mennonite views on peace. “The events of the 
1950s and 1960s fractured the tight system of ethics held by the church for centuries. Anabaptist 
change agents such as Paul Peachey, John Howard Yoder, and Guy Hershberger began to 
proclaim the lordship of Christ over all the powers, not just over the church. They sought to 
move the state to consider the same set of ethics as the church.” 450 The new outlook of this 
generation catalyzed a relatively sudden shift from the fundamentalist-influenced nonresistance 
to a more liberal notion of social justice. 451 In 1961, the General Conference adopted a resolution 
called “The Christian Witness to the State” that encouraged resistance through communication 
with government officials, “works of mercy,” and “other means consistent with New Testament 


447 Ibid., 118-23. 

448 John Howard Yoder, Nevertheless: The Varieties and Shortcomings of Religious Pacifism , Revised and 
expanded ed (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1992), 113. 

449 Ibid., 133-38. 

430 Stutzman, From Nonresistance to Justice, 151. 

431 “Mennonites were engaged in a search for a comprehensive peace ideology that could legitimize a more 
activist stance than had been possible under two-kingdom theology. Along the way, Mennonites came upon social 
justice as a fitting ‘middle axiom’ that could serve as a foundation for peace ethics in both church and state.” Ibid., 
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teaching and the historic Anabaptist-Mennonite vision.” 452 In 1967, Mennonite Central 
Committee established an office in Washington to monitor legislation on conscientious objection 
and influence policy toward nonviolence. By the 1970s, Mennonites were protesting the Vietnam 
War through marches, draft and tax resistance, and boycotts. As J. Lawrence Burkholder said 
uneasily: 

For 400 years of history Mennonites took sectarian pride in nonresistant life and argued 
with other denominations, including certain historic peace churches. Now they have 
adopted all at once, without apologies and with no serious sense of contradiction, the 
ways of modem Quakers, Gandhi, and Martin Luther King, Jr. 453 

Contemporary Mennonite understandings of nonviolence draw more from the fields of 

peace studies and conflict transformation than from two-kingdom theology 454 Hershberger had 

assumed that nonviolence should be based on the revelation of a transcendent God who uses 

violence to maintain order. He was pessimistic about the possibility of social change. Peace was 

largely defined as the absence of coercion. But through their engagement with scholars like 

Johan Galtung and Walter Wink, Mennonites began to form ideas of peace as a positive, holistic, 

dynamic phenomenon rooted in the character of God and achievable through social activism. 455 

The idea of “positive peace” comes from Johan Galtung, the “father of modem peace 

studies.” Rather than defining peace primarily as an absence of violence, coercion or conflict, 

Galtung defined it as “the cause of the difference between the potential and the actual, between 

what could have been and what is. Violence is that which increases the distance between the 


452 Ibid., 141. 

453 Quoted in Ibid., 47. 

454 Though there continue to be scholarly voices calling Mennonites back to that source as well. For 
example, John D. Roth, Choosing Against War: A Christian View (Intercourse, Pa.: Good Books, 2002). Also 
Willard Swartley, “Resistance and Nonresistance,” in Transforming the Powers: Peace, Justice, and the Domination 
System, ed. Ray C. Gingerich and Ted Grimsrud (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2006), 143-56. 

45J See, for example, Grimsrud, “A Pacifist Critique of the Modem Worldview,” 56. “A pacifist approach 
to life privileges holistic peace above any other value or goal - be it economic wealth, the nation-state, moral purity, 
or the survival of any particular human institution. Consequently, for pacifists, violence of any kind is never 
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potential and the actual, and that which impedes the decrease of this distance.” 456 This broad 

definition allowed Galtung and those after him to identify direct, structural and cultural forms of 

violence. “In short: direct violence is harming others with intention. Structural violence is the 

harm done by sociopolitical structures and decisions that deprive someone of their access to 

basic needs necessary for fulfilling one’s full potentials in life. Cultural violence is the cultural 

justification of direct and structural violence.” 457 Galtung’s inclusion of structural and cultural 

violence implies that nonviolence must include a critique of social structures and leads toward a 

much more active nonviolence. It is no longer enough merely to refrain from physical violence; 

one must actively resist the social structures that make violence possible. 

Walter Wink’s interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount was even more influential 

because it allowed Mennonites to connect active nonviolence to the narrative of Jesus. Wink 

argued that the nonviolence that Jesus advocated was a “third way” between passivity in the face 

of violence and retaliation. Jesus’ suggestions to “turn the other cheek,” or “go the second mile” 

were actually methods of exposing unjust social structures and putting the perpetrator off guard. 

The logic of the text demands such a meaning: on the one hand, do not continue to be 
supine and complicit in your oppression; but on the other hand, do not react violently to it 
either. Rather, find a third way, a way that is neither submission nor assault, neither flight 
nor fight, a way that can secure your human dignity and begin to change the power 
equation, even now, before the revolution. 458 


456 Johan Galtung, “Violence, Peace, and Peace Research,” Journal of Peace Research 6, no. 3 (1969): 168. 

457 Jorgen Johansen, “Nonviolence: More than the Absence of Violence,” in Handbook of Peace and 
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This is not a “counsel of perfection,” but “a practical, strategic measure for empowering the 
oppressed.” 459 For Wink, then, nonviolence is the opposite of tranquility or passivity; it actually 
exposes and exacerbates conflict in order to transform unjust structures. 460 

One of the clearest examples of the shift from nonresistance to active resistance to 
violence appears in the work of J. Denny Weaver. Weaver argues, against Hershberger and 
Burkholder, that activism does not necessarily imply an un-Christian coercion of one’s enemies. 
Rather than seeing nonviolent activism as a compromise between nonviolence and violence, 
Weaver theorizes two separate continua along which our actions might fall: a continuum of 
violence from passivity to murder or war and a continuum of nonviolence from passivity to 
nonviolent activism. 461 

The goal of nonviolent confrontation and nonviolent action is to change harmful 
behaviors and ultimately to convert enemies to friends rather than to destroy 
them...Nonviolent confrontation of an adversary is an expression of “our permanent 
readiness to see our adversary as able to change”... What makes nonviolent techniques 
unique is that they also protect the dignity of the adversary and hold open permanently 
the possibility of change and reconciliation. 462 

Thus Christian ethics, according to Weaver, do not require us to renounce all effectiveness or 
agency, but to pursue social transformation through nonviolent actions. Based on the specific 
details of the situation, different levels of action might be appropriate, but even the most intense 
kinds of nonviolent confrontation are fundamentally different from violent acts. 


439 Ibid., 179. 

440 «-phe ‘peace’ that the gospel brings is never the absence of conflict, but an ineffable divine reassurance 
within the heart of conflict: a peace that passes understanding. Christians have all too often called for ‘nonviolence’ 
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not coddle or cajole aggressors, but moves against perceived injustice proactively, with the same alacrity as the most 
hawkish militarists.” Ibid., 192. 

461 J. Denny Weaver, “Living in the Reign of God in the ‘Real World’: Getting Beyond Two-Kingdom 
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Building on Galtung and Wink, Mennonites were early adopters of the relatively new 

field of conflict transformation. 463 Conflict transformation is marked by several basic 

assumptions: conflict is a normal and healthy part of human society; it can be used constructively 

as a force for social change; and it is a long-term, complex approach to deeply rooted problems. 

John Paul Lederach defines transformation as a cyclical process between specific instances of 

conflict and a transformative platform that provides a foundation for a creative response. Conflict 

transformation platforms have a “process structure,” both linear and cyclical. 

[Pjrocess-structures are described as natural phenomena that are dynamic, adaptive, and 
changing, while at the same time maintaining a functional and recognizable form and 
structure.. .By making these two terms - “process” and “structure” - into a single 
hyphenated word, we emphasize the reality that in a single concept we combine two 
interdependent characteristics: adaptability and purpose. 464 

Conflict transformation begins with a concrete problem, considers the ideal future as a goad 

toward action, and generates a creative response out of multiple possibilities. The key skills 

behind this process are: the ability to frame a conflict as a complex dilemma rather than an 

either/or problem, to recognize complexity as a positive resource, and to be open to multiple 

ideas or approaches that might come out of the transformative process. 465 

Given the evolution of Mennonite ethics toward positive peace and conflict 

transformation, the basic assumptions behind Mennonite pacifism are now much more in line 

with those of Whitehead. Peace is understood not as the absence of discord or conflict, but as the 

embrace, even the exacerbation, of complex tensions. 466 Peace is often described as a kind of 


463 Examples include Conrad Grebel College’s appointment of a “peace and conflict studies” director in 
1976 and the 1979 formation of Mennonite Conciliation Services. See Stutzman, From Nonresistance to Justice, 
189-90. 

464 John Paul Lederach, The Little Book of Conflict Transformation (Intercourse, Pa.: Good Books, 2003), 
40. 

465 Ibid., 48-60. 

466 At times, the language used by peace theorists sounds very much like Whitehead. Gray Cox says, 
“Tranquility suggests a lack of the tension-ridden vigor that many people would say makes life worth living. 
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faith in the possibility of nonviolent transformation, much as Whitehead described it as faith in 
the efficacy of beauty. Yoder, for instance, believes that Christian pacifism is dependent on the 
idea that we do not need to take ultimate responsibility for history; this could be compared to 
Whitehead’s view of Peace as “the removal of the stress of acquisitive feeling arising from the 
soul’s preoccupation with itself,” or that Peace can only be received as a gift. 467 Gray Cox speaks 
of this kind of faith as a presupposition of pacifism: “The conviction that non-violent, better 
alternatives always exist can be interpreted.. .not as an empirical claim in need of proof but as a 
presupposition of a practice - a presupposition which can be vindicated or rendered implausible 
but cannot be refuted.” 468 Behind these assumptions, perhaps, is a common metaphysical 
framework that affirms a “withinness or interiority in all things, but sees this inner spiritual 
reality as inextricably related to an outer concretion or physical manifestation.” This, at least, is 
how Walter Wink describes his own view, explicitly citing process philosophy as one of his 

469 

sources. 

Even with the new emphasis on creativity, dynamism, and social engagement, however, 
there remains a major difference in the philosophies of Whitehead and Mennonite pacifism. 
Besides Whitehead’s lack of power analysis, which gets developed in the later evolution of 
process thought (we return to this later in the chapter), there is the question of the ontological 
status of violence. For Whitehead, tragedy is a necessary part of the creative advance of the 


Harmony, unity, and concord can often amount to little more than a lack of difference, a lack of zest, and a lack of 
vital life process and growth. Such tranquility may really be little more than the grave but empty peace in which the 
dead are said to rest.” J. Gray Cox, The Ways of Peace: A Philosophy of Peace as Action (New York: Paulist Press, 
1986), 16. 

467 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 285. 
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world , 470 whereas pacifists generally assume the possibility, however distant or abstract, of the 
eradication of violence . 471 And even more, Whitehead suggests that tragedy be viewed as 
providing a service to Peace in that it reveals an ideal as the difference between potential and 
actual (the definition of violence according to Galtung). For Whitehead, this means that Peace is 
dependent in some way on the ontological necessity of violence. 

An Ontology of Peace or Violence? 

If violence is a basic aspect of reality, how does pacifism make sense as an ethical ideal? Chris 
Huebner answers this question (in the negative: “it does not”) by pointing Mennonites toward 
John Milbank’s ontology of peace. “Instead of understanding peace as a reaction to violence, 
Milbank reads the story of creation ex nihilo as an alternative vision of the world, which turns on 
the idea of original peace. Peace is ontologically prior to violence .” 472 Milbank develops this 
ontology over against the perceived nihilism of secular philosophy (Nietzsche, Heidegger and 
especially Derrida). Whereas Derrida (Milbank believes) is trapped in his belief in the ultimate 
isolation of human beings and arbitrariness of the universe, Milbank returns to the Christian idea 
of relational harmony: 

Christianity.. .recognizes no original violence. It construes the infinite not as chaos, but as 
a harmonic peace which is yet beyond the circumscribing power of any totalizing reason. 
Peace no longer depends on the reduction to the self-identical, but is the sociality of 
harmonious difference. Violence, by contrast, is always a secondary willed intrusion 


470 “Decay, Transition, Loss, Displacement belong to the essence of the Creative Advance.” Whitehead, 
Adventures of Ideas, 286. 

471 The earlier Mennonite doctrine of nonresistance always assumed that God would, at the end of history, 
intervene in the world to remove violence and injustice. Later peace theorists often assume that conflict is inevitable, 
but that it can always be used constructively in nonviolent ways. “[T]he opposite of peace, violence, is seen as the 
outcome of untransformed conflict.” Johan Galtung, “Introduction: Peace by Peaceful Conflict Transformation - the 
TRANSCEND Approach,” in Handbook of Peace and Conflict Studies, ed. Charles Webel and Johan Galtung 
(London; New York: Routledge, 2007), 15. Walter Wink is somewhat more nuanced, but still believes that 
nonviolence requires the assumption of ultimate victory: “We do not know how much of God’s will can be realized 
in human affairs. We must act as if the world can be transformed, without guarantees that it can be or objective 
evidence that we are succeeding.” Wink, Engaging the Powers, 320. 
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upon this possible infinite order (which is actual for God)...Christianity, by contrast, is 
the coding of transcendental difference as peace . 473 

In some ways, Milbank’s ontology seems more compatible with Whitehead than the alternative. 

Milbank, at least, recognizes relationality as basic to the universe and makes room for ultimate 

purpose in the relationship of God and the world. At the same time, Whitehead’s metaphysics 

supposes an original chaos or tragedy that Milbank would find unacceptable. 

Incorporating Milbank’s ontology, Huebner believes, would not only support a pacifist 

ethic, but would also correct against tendencies to reify peace: 

At the same time, one often gets the impression that peace is reified and treated statically, 
as a kind of possession that we Mennonites somehow have privileged access to, such that 
we are charged with the task of distributing it effectively to others. In Milbank’s terms, 
this is to understand peace as if it exists in an economy of scarcity. Assuming a short 
supply, such peace becomes interpreted as a more secure investment or insurance against 
a prior danger. But this is to miss the sense in which Christian theology presumes an 
economy of generous plentitude and excess. To assert the ontological priority of peace is 
to see it as an excessive and freely given charitable donation . 474 

Milbank’s ontology might be an alternative both to poststructuralist philosophy and to 

Whitehead. Much like process thought, radical orthodoxy would allow Mennonites to see their 

pacifist ethics as written into the very nature of God and the universe. Unlike process thought, it 

would provide assurance that peace will eventually triumph over violence, which is indeed 

simply the privation of good . 475 

But the relationship between pacifism and radical orthodoxy is complicated by Milbank’s 
own rejection of pacifism as an ethical position. His rejection is in part based on his reading of 
Augustine: 


473 John Milbank, Theology and Social Theory: Beyond Secular Reason, 2nd ed. (Oxford, UK; Malden, 
MA: Blackwell Pub, 2006), 5-6. 

474 Huebner, A Precarious Peace, 42. 

475 “If nothing is evil insofar as it exists, then it is only evil in terms of its failure to be related to God, to 
infinite peace, and to other finite realities with which it should be connected to form a pattern of true desire. Evil 
becomes the denial of the hope for, and the present reality of, community.” Milbank, Theology and Social Theory, 
432. 
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Augustine admits, correctly in my view, the need for some measures of coercion, in some 
circumstances, because freedom of the will in itself is not the goal, and sometimes people 
can be temporarily blind and will only be prevented from permanent self-damage when 
they are forced into some course of action, or prevented from another. Such coercive 
action remains in itself dangerous, as it risks promoting resentment, but this risk is offset 
by the possibility that the recipient can later come to understand and retrospectively 
consent to the means taken . 476 

He later strengthened his position against pacifism by arguing for its “double passivity”: when 
the pacifist refrains from violence, he or she becomes a spectator of violence, which is in itself 
an even more violent act . 477 

For if the pacifist is confronted with an act of violence against the innocent, which he is 
not going to meet with counterviolence.. .then does he stay and watch, or does he shrink 
quietly away to his prayers? If he does the latter, if he averts his gaze, then how will not 
the innocent, catching this act out of the comer of their terrified eyes, not perceive here 
the signifiers of indifference or embarrassment? On the other hand, if he stays to watch, 
how will they not discern in his gaze of pious sorrow a trace of the nonintervening 
voyeur ? 478 

Milbank’s position follows from his conception of violence or evil as the privation of good. 
Because violence needs to be defined against a potential good that has been thwarted, we always 
need to judge whether an apparent situation of coercion is violent or not. Violence always has to 
be “diagnosed”; some apparent violence may be in service to a greater good, and some hidden 
violence must be brought out into the open . 479 

As Tripp York points out, Milbank’s position on coercion sounds very much like the 
logic under which the sixteenth-century Anabaptists suffered persecution and martyrdom. The 


476 Ibid., 418. 

477 “[I]t is not simply the case that pacifism as nonviolence is less moral than the defensive use of physical 
violence. It is also that pacifism, as looking at violence, is at least as violent, and probably more absolutely violent, 
than actual physically violent interventions.” John Milbank, “Violence: Double Passivity,” in Must Christianity Be 
Violent?: Reflections on History, Practice, and Theology, ed. Kenneth R. Chase and Alan Jacobs (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Brazos Press, 2003), 187. 

478 Ibid, 186. 

479 “[I]f violence converts with evil, then violence is never simply evident , because we have to judge 
whether a substantive good has been impaired. Thus a kind of ‘phenomenological pacifism,’ which shies away 
rigidly from ‘apparent’ violence, is here ruled out. Instead, violence always has to be diagnosed, and in a double 
fashion. Much apparent violence may be exonerated, while much occulted violence must be disinterred.” Ibid, 185. 
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Protestant and Catholic authorities were not sadistic people (at least not all of them); most were 
genuinely afraid that the Anabaptist “heresy” would endanger the eternal state of peoples’ souls. 
In the face of this threat, they believed the only option was to use coercion to try to get 
Anabaptists’ to change their beliefs, or at least stop corrupting those around them . 480 So, 
according to Milbank’s position, “if the church honestly thought that the Anabaptists were 
threatening the unity of the one true church, as well as the civil peace, then what better way to 
serve one’s neighbor than to eradicate their influence by eradicating them ?” 481 The example may 
seem far-fetched, but it points to an important difference between Milbank, who allows for 
violence in service to a greater good, and Mennonite pacifism, which gives up “responsibility” 
for the sake of nonviolence. 

Ironically, Peter Blum diagnoses the root of Milbank’s acceptance of coercion precisely 
in his ontology of peace. Because Milbank assumes that harmony constitutes the basis of reality 
and evil is merely a privation of that harmony, Christians are required to judge or diagnose their 
situation in order to discern the original good from which evil has fallen short. Unconsciously, 
this leads Milbank to speak from a position of authority: “Not only is [Milbank’s] the voice of 
one who is able to judge or diagnose; it is also the voice of one who has some clear (albeit 
partial, perhaps) purchase on the reins of history, one who is in a position not only to justify 
theoretically but also to implement effectively the needed ‘counterviolence .’” 482 Given 


480 “Far from yearning to kill heretics, members of the clergy frequently strained to save them. Often joined 
by civic officials or friends of the accused, they pleaded with the heterodox to abandon their beliefs and thus avoid 
death.” Brad S. Gregory, Salvation at Stake: Christian Martyrdom in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1999), 80. “The very notion of tolerating deliberate heterodoxy was abhorrent. It was 
tantamount to letting dangerous people seduce others to damnation, sully God’s honor, and subvert the social fabric 
- surely no victimless crime. Ultimately, the certainty of faith plus a paternalism both pastoral and political 
separated dutiful executions from the sin of murder.” Ibid., 90. 

481 Tripp York, “The Ballad of John and Anneken,” in The Gift of Difference: Radical Orthodoxy, Radical 
Reformation , ed. Chris K. Huebner and Tripp York (Winnipeg: CMU Press, 2010), 65. 

482 Blum, For a Church to Come, 159. 
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Milbank’s ontology, he can only conclude that pacifism constitutes an irresponsible neglect of 
Christian judgment. 

Blum suggests that Mennonites reconsider the “ontology of violence” of Derrida and 

other postmodern philosophers. Like Milbank, Derrida believes that nonviolence is “impossible.” 

The very act of existence, speech or determination implies the reduction of the Other to one’s 

own self-identity, a primordial act of violence . 483 Unlike Milbank, however, Derrida’s 

“impossibility” is not a simple rejection of pacifism. It does imply that we cannot escape 

violence - there is no original, pure peace to which we could appeal - but it also allows for a 

resistance to violence (“non a la violence ”) in a way that Milbank’s ontology does not. 

To admit that violence may be ubiquitous and unavoidable, that there is no hors-violence, 
is not to say simplistically that everything is violence, such that nothing can be done. To 
return to Derrida’s pronouncement encountered near the outset, pure violence is just as 
much “a contradictory concept” as pure nonviolence. There is no vicious reductio ad 
absurdum lurking, ready to spring on us and render us unable to make any decisions. 
There is no nihilistic paralysis, rendering us unable to make any real decisions. My 
actions will look arbitrary to someone, whether I do or do not vote; whether I do or do 
not stand and pledge allegiance to the American flag; whether I do or do not pay all of 
my taxes willingly; whether I do or do not accept some killing as justified. But it is true 
that my actions will always be intentional (in the rich sense developed by 
phenomenologists). As Merleau-Ponty put it, we are “condemned to meaning,” yet we 
are enabled rather than stymied by this finitude . 484 

Perhaps an ontology that resists the temptation of a clean definition between good and evil - an 

ontology of chaos or tragedy - paradoxically allows us to pursue nonviolence more thoroughly, 

more absolutely, than an ontology that requires us to safeguard peace through acts of violence . 485 


483 “A Being without violence would be a Being which would occur outside the existent: nothing; 
nonhistory; nonoccurrence; nonphenomenality. A speech produced without the least violence would determine 
nothing, would say nothing, would offer nothing to the other; it would not be history, and it would show nothing.” 
Jacques Derrida, Writing and Difference, trans. Alan Bass (London; New York: Routledge, 1978), 184. 

484 Blum, For a Church to Come, 155-56. 

485 At times Hauerwas makes similar claims, though he probably would side with Milbank over Derrida: 
“Christians committed to nonviolence, therefore, can never assume we know we are nonviolent. Rather, our 
nonviolence is a declaration that renders our lives vulnerable to challenges that may reveal we are implicated in 
forms of violence we have not recognized or have chosen to ignore. By discovering the violence in our lives we 
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The Convergence of Mennonite and Process Nonviolence 

With Blum’s recovery of an ontology of violence for pacifism, there is a new possibility for 

connection between Whitehead and Anabaptist thought. Although there is no organic historical 

connection between the two, process thinkers and Anabaptists could agree that peace is based on 

a creative widening of perspective that results in a transformation of current assumed relations 

(Wink). Both could agree that peace involves a constructive element of harmony and a 

deconstructive element that points beyond any given harmony (Huebner). Following Blum, 

Mennonites could even accept Whitehead’s account of tragedy as a necessary, inescapable part 

of the creative advance, which is itself a resistance to tragedy or violence. 

This is especially true if we consider the work of deconstructive process theologians like 

Catherine Keller or Roland Faber, who develop Whitehead’s thought in conjunction with an 

analysis of and resistance to power structures. Keller’s criticism of the doctrine of creatio ex 

nihilo is particularly relevant as a foil to Milbank’s proposal. As she says, the idea of creation out 

of nothing, which includes the idea of original harmony and peace, was originally a way to 

protect God’s omnipotence from the chaos of Genesis 1:2. 

How did its chaos get lost? In a nutshell: it got swept under the carpet of the doctrine of 
creatio ex nihilo. Theologians keep declaring that this creation by the Word from 
absolute nothing is the evident meaning of the Bible. Yet there is no such biblical 
teaching : not in Genesis, not elsewhere...Ironically, it was Basilides, a Christian Gnostic, 
who seems to have first invented the full doctrine of creation from absolutely nothing: he 
couldn’t imagine the transcendent Godhead having anything to do with chaotic 
materiality. 486 


hope we may witness to those who do not follow Christ the violence that may grip all our lives.” Stanley Hauerwas, 
“Explaining Christian Nonviolence: Notes for a Conversation with Milbank,” in Must Christianity Be Violent?: 
Reflections on History, Practice, and Theology, ed. Kenneth R. Chase and Alan Jacobs (Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Brazos Press, 2003), 180. 

<<8lS Catherine Keller, God and Power: Counter-Apocalyptic Journeys (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2005), 
138. Since chaos was traditionally associated with femininity, the church’s negation of chaos also supported 
patriarchy: “The idea of a creation from nothing rather than a formation from formlessness only gradually ensconced 
itself in Christian common sense. Along with it settled the dogmas of omnipotence: not just of the biblical lord of 
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Even if Milbank is reacting against the perceived nihilism and violence of secularism, we must 
ask with Keller: “Has Milbank.. .replaced a gross and present paradigm of homogenization with 
an older one - indeed with the original, the very metaphysics of origin?” 487 Instead, Keller 
develops a Whiteheadian metaphysics that emphasizes the primordial chaos in the “depths of 
God.” 

Like Keller, Roland Faber shows how the chaos or multiplicity in Whitehead’s 

metaphysics can be used to resist the temptation towards the monological orthodoxy that 

supports violence. 488 He points instead to a nonviolence that is dynamic and multiple: 

In fact, where our love for multiplicity does not seek any unity of the One that ever would 
overcome irreducible complexity, we might gain a new sense of (religious) peace. Not a 
peace that lives from pacification in the name of the legitimized violence of hierarchical 
orthodoxies, but a peace that will only make sense with a life from and within the 
multiplicity of uncertain, vague, complex, differentiated, and ever-new differently 
differentiating voices that speak with the voice of mutual immanence. 489 

Faber not only recognizes the nonviolence of God, but also places God beyond any identity or 

definition that could become the infrastructure for power. “The God of polyphilia is not a power, 

neither a subject nor one of its predicates. Theoplicity.. .does not ‘exist’ and, hence, cannot be 

named. This nameless is not nothing, however...but...the affirmation of multiplicity.” 490 God 

becomes the “agency of the event of peace” who hosts the oscillation of virtualities and 

actualities as they are differentiated and intensified 491 Keller and Faber show that a process 

understanding of nonviolence can be as dynamic, creative and socially radical as the new 


great if somewhat unpredictable power, but an immutable, unilateral All-Power clothed in the attributes of a single 
male Person.” Keller, Face of the Deep, 16. 

487 Keller, God and Power, 124. 

488 “In other words, whenever we seek an ‘eminent reality’ from which to explain and reconstruct our own 
fragility such that it issues a legitimate reason for the domination of others, this reality fairly regularly ends up being 
named ‘God.’” Faber, “The Sense of Peace: A Para-Doxology of Divine Multiplicity,” 37. 

489 Ibid., 40. 

490 Roland Faber, The Divine Manifold (Lanham, Md.: Lexington, 2014), 391. 

491 Ibid., 390. 
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Mennonite understandings of positive peace and conflict transformation, precisely because of its 
“messy” ontology. 

Implications of a Process-Anabaptist Ethic of Nonviolence: Policing 

One of the difficulties of a concept of nonviolence that resists crystallization or 
abstraction is that one cannot propose a specific set of actions or outcomes that would constitute 
peace, especially not in a context-independent way. However, thinking of nonviolence as a 
dynamic, creative transformation of conflict does have significant implications. First, violence is 
something to be resisted, not entertained. Second, it is always possible to respond to violence 
with creativity rather than reciprocal violence, but this possibility must arise organically from a 
context and may not be immediately evident to those who seek such a response. Finally, while 
any particular situation has some nonviolent possibility, it is not possible to escape violence in 
general. Any action we take will be ambiguous and tainted with violence. 

As a way of differentiating this view from other possibilities, let us consider the range of 
Anabaptist perspectives on policing and security, an issue, that has recently come into the 
spotlight again with the death of Michael Brown in Ferguson, Missouri. At a 2004 conference on 
policing sponsored by Mennonite Central Committee, responses fell into three basic 
categories. 492 First, Gerald Schlabach and A. James Reimer argued that police violence could be 
justified under a “just policing” framework, and that Mennonites could take an active role in this 
effort. Internationally, Schlabach argues that some kind of global police force is necessary to 
restrain terrorists; 493 and domestically he advocates for a community policing model that would 


492 These categories are taken from Alexis-Baker, “The Gospel or a Glock?,” 24-5. 

493 “It actually turns out to be far easier to imagine the conditions in which societies could dispense with 
war than it is to imagine dispensing with the police function. It is in fact realistic to ima g in e dispensing with war 
because all of the strategies to which I have alluded are in development by theorists and practitioners employing 
pilot projects.. .Yet to complete the final phase of the scenario I have imagined, some kind of SWAT team with 
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use limited coercion to ensure safety and order in neighborhoods. 494 A second group of 
participants represented the more traditional Anabaptist two-kingdom theology, arguing that 
police violence may be necessary for the state to maintain order, but that Christians should not 
participate in such violence. 495 Finally, a third group advocated for the possibility of nonviolent 
police action, if creative reforms could be instituted, and suggested that Christians should be 
active in pursuing such reforms. 496 

In the process-Anabaptist perspective suggested here, one could affirm some aspects of 
each of these three positions: from the first group, the idea that societies, even Christian ones, 
will never be able to escape every kind of violence; from the second, that any such violence 
cannot be justified under a Christian framework; and from the third, that nonviolence is a real 
possibility for resolving particular social conflicts. These different affirmations seem paradoxical 
when taken at face value: how can we say that violence is both inevitable and avoidable, or that 
Christians are both participants in violence and also called to resist it? 

In fact, it is clear that policing does have an intimate connection to violence. As Andy 
Alexis-Baker points out, modem policing has its origins not in the pursuit of the common good, 
but in attempts to monitor, control and subdue slaves and immigrants. 497 Even if modem police 


recourse to lethal violence still seems necessary. So too for the prison guards to hold the criminal terrorists they 
apprehend.” Gerald Schlabach, ed., Just Policing, Not War: An Alternative Response to World Violence 
(Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 2007), 80. 

494 “If nothing else, societies at peace continue to need domestic policing and should take care that their 
police avoid the brutality that comes with militaristic ‘crime-fighting* models. For even the sorts of de-militarized 
societies for which peace activists work would still need some kind of police function, though surely less violent and 
perhaps even nonviolent.” Ibid., 17-18. 

495 Including Ted Koontz, John Rempel and J. Robert Charles. 

496 Including Duane Friesen, Lisa Schirch, and J. Daryl Byler. 

497 “The first modem American police agencies evolved from mixing the watch system with the need to 
control immigrant and slave populations. Each region had its own flavor of policing. In the South, the modem police 
developed out of patrols organized to catch runaway slaves, monitor their social behavior, restrict their movement, 
and thwart revolt. Early on, enforcement was the duty of all citizens. But enforcement proved difficult, so legislators 
mandated for federal troops, state militias, or county conscripts to staff the patrols. The conscription system 
monitored black movement and behavior, and allowed poor whites to vent their frustrations on black slaves. These 
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forces would articulate their mission in different terms, this history continues to shape patterns of 
police behavior. We should therefore be suspicious of police action as a method for securing 
order, especially of those proposals that would justify police violence as a necessary function of 
society. Given the history of the institution, we should even look critically at proposals that 
suggest the possibility of nonviolent policing. The connection of policing and violence runs too 
deep to be completely eliminated through gradualist reform. 

On the other hand, Alexis-Baker and others who espouse some version of two-kingdom 
ethics are too optimistic about the purity of Christian communities relative to the state. Even if a 
community asks its members not to serve as police officers, and even if they avoid calling the 
police to resolve conflicts, they still participate in social structures that are maintained through 
police functions; something as mundane as driving down a street assumes the maintenance of 
driving laws enforced by police officers. The illusion of purity or separateness could actually 
function to insulate communities against the urgency to examine these more subtle forms of 
cooperation with the state. 

Rather, we should recognize policing as part of the ambiguity that touches every social 
practice or institution. As long as policing depends on coercion and violence to establish its 
authority, it cannot be justified as a legitimate resolution to conflict. Alexis-Baker uses as one 
example his school’s response to a homeless man who arrived on a seminary campus asking 
students for money. It soon came out that he was using the money to buy drugs, not, as he told 
students, to feed his children or to purchase needed medications. Campus staff were ready to call 
the police, but after a student meeting, they decided to allow two male students to confront the 

patrols carried out their assignments in the same manner: armed with guns, ropes, and whips they guarded 
countryside roads to verify traveling slaves had a valid pass; the patrolmen raped women, and generally harassed, 
threatened, and abused any black persons, especially those without passes.” Alexis-Baker, “The Gospel or a 
Glock?” 29-30. 
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man and ask him to leave. He ended up being willing to go without any further trouble, and the 
school thus avoided bringing the police into the situation. In this case, a less violent solution to 
the conflict was relatively easy to find, but it only happened because the student body was 
already committed to looking for a creative and nonviolent resolution. 498 A coercive response 
may have initially seemed justified to some members of the campus community, but this 
justification is hard to maintain in the face of the success of a less violent response. One can find 
many similar stories of people who choose to respond to threats against their security or physical 
wellbeing without relying on police coercion. 499 

Stories like this one should make us rethink in every instance the necessity of using force 
to resolve social problems. But even if we do find nonviolent ways of responding to conflict in 
specific situations, we are not absolved from the structural violence that leads to the necessity of 
police violence in the first place. If we entertain the idea of an ontology of violence, we cannot 
rest content within isolated communities who congratulate themselves on their separation from 
the need for policing. We are always implicated in some kind of violence, and thus will always 
need to address and improve our practices. We ought especially to listen to those who are 
harmed by current legal structures, especially minorities and the poor. Out of such conversations 
might come broader and more surprising alternatives than could be discovered by a single 
Christian community. 500 In other words, the church needs to look for alternatives to policing both 


498 Ibid., 38. 

499 J. Denny Weaver tells the story of Louise Degrafmried, who made breakfast for a man who had broken 
into her home and threatened her with a gun. Although the police did eventually apprehend the man, who had 
recently escaped from prison, Mrs. Degrafmried asked them to put away their firearms before entering the house. 
Weaver, The Nonviolent God, 195-96. 

300 One could possibly model this type of conversation from existing community health organizations. The 
Roseau quebecois de Villes et Villages en santd (Healthy Towns and Villages) of Quebec “asks community 
members to define what they want their community to be and allows them to come up with ways to prevent crime 
from occurring in the area.” Evan Dent, Molly Korab, and Farid Rener, “Alternatives to the Police,” The McGill 
Daily, accessed February 17, 2015, http://www.mcgilldaily.eom/PoliceIssue/Restorative-Justice.html#top.This 
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within itself, as it negotiates responses to specific conflict, and without, as it seeks to deal with 
structural violence. 


Conclusion 

On the surface, process theology contains both resources and barriers to Mennonite peace ethics. 
Its conception of God as persuasive companion to the world is immediately attractive to those 
who see nonviolence as an essential part of Jesus’ revelation of God. But Whitehead’s insistence 
that peace relies on tragedy initially seems to be a major drawback. We should realize, though, 
that the two are intimately connected. Whitehead’s ontology of uncertainty and ambiguity is 
what allows not only for a persuasive God, but also for an ethics of adventurous nonviolence. It 
is because we cannot escape the tragedy “at the heart of the nature of things” 501 that we are 
obliged to constantly expose violence and pursue more complex forms of peace. 

For Mennonites, Whitehead’s ontology is a necessary corrective to the tendency to 
idealize the church as immune to the violence that characterizes the state. The church itself needs 
to uncover violent relationships and structures that have gone unnoticed precisely because of the 
assumption that no such violence was possible within a “peace church.” Also, the realization that 
Christians are always connected to broader systems of injustice, no matter how much they 
attempt to separate themselves from the state, should encourage us to pursue nonviolence in a 
much more thorough way than we might otherwise do. A collaboration between process and 
Anabaptist ethics would provide a theoretical framework for the cutting edge of Mennonite 
peace efforts. 


network already represents about 70% of the population of Quebec. “Roseau, Mission et Objectifs,” Reseau 
Quebecois de Villes et Villages En Sante, accessed February 17,2015, http://www.rqws.qc.ca/fr/qui-sornmes- 
nous/reseau-mission-et-objectifs. 

501 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 296. 
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Section III: Anabaptism Under the Influence of Process 
Chapter 8: Following the Trace of Christ 

Constructing a Process-Anabaptist Micrometaphysics 

Now that we have outlined some of the basic commitments of Anabaptism and dealt with several 
of the most challenging objections to process thought from that perspective, we are in a position 
to experiment with this possible alliance between the two. In this chapter, then, we will attempt 
to construct an Anabaptist micrometaphysics that (true to Anabaptist form) arises out of a 
reading of the scriptural narrative and takes seriously the role of the interpreting community, but 
also takes much inspiration from the tradition of Whitehead and later process thought, 
specifically deconstructive process theology. Again, the use of other traditions requires no 
apology; most Anabaptist theologians realize that it is impossible to come to the text without any 
presuppositions, and this inevitably includes intellectual frameworks. The important thing is that 
these frameworks are held loosely and do not constrain interpretation a priori. The goal of this 
chapter is to articulate one possible interpretation of the structure of reality from an Anabaptist 
perspective, without appealing to foundational truth claims and without pretending to possess 
final metaphysical insight. 

It is worth summarizing the groundwork that we have laid in the last several chapters 
around issues of methodology, the God/world relationship, the relevance of Jesus, and a 
commitment to nonviolence. Hopefully it has already become apparent that there are deep 
connections between each of these categories, but let us make these connections more explicit. In 
their methodologies, Anabaptist and process thought emphasize concrete experience over 
abstract logic about God. Experience is always pluralistic and irreducible. There is no prior 
system that could contain reality; every system is a simplification. But rational and imaginative 
thought play a role in developing interpretations of experience and also deconstructing existing 
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interpretations. This is especially true if reason and speculation are allowed to operate in an 
aesthetic, holistic, playful way. 

This methodological view is intimately connected with the ways that Anabaptist and 
process thinkers have considered the relationship between God and the world. If communal 
experience is valuable, if it has any ultimate relevance, then it must be the case that God 
functions as an elicitor of value, a capacity within which the world can discover and create with 
God, rather than a transcendent source of truth. If this were the case, it would be possible to 
begin theological or metaphysical speculation with a consideration of creedal truth statements. 

As it is, both Anabaptist and process theologians have maintained that orthodox statements are 
only useful insofar as they elucidate some aspects of experience, whether personal, communal or 
biblical. They are important as potential resources, but not as parameters that constrain 
interpretation. 

Again, the emphasis on the concrete is related to the way that both Whitehead and 
Anabaptists have used Jesus as inspiration for metaphysical reflection. This is more true for 
Anabaptists, obviously, but Whitehead too is deeply affected by the ideal that he sees manifested 
in Jesus’ life. Additionally, process thought gives Anabaptists a way of articulating many of their 
key assumptions: that Jesus is relevant to human ethics and politics, that salvation includes a 
human response to God’s call, and that interpretations of Jesus always occur within a community 
rather than as objective fact. 

Lastly, we have seen that Whitehead’s conception of the God/world relationship not only 
allows for a nonviolent portrayal of God, as persuasive rather than coercive, but also can be 
developed into a robust and dynamic ethics of nonviolence. Mennonite and process theories of 
nonviolence have grown very close in the past few years especially. In these more deconstructive 
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interpretations of process and Anabaptist thought, nonviolence is not a state that we can reach or 
possess, nor can it be reified as an element in a binary opposition between good and evil. Rather, 
peace is a constant process of creative resistance to the violence in which we are always 
implicated. This does not lead to a vicious relativism or nihilism. It does mean that pacifism is an 
im/possible ideal that provides an impulse for resistance to militarism, oppression and all kinds 
of violence, but not a self-satisfied justification for any one individual, community, practice or 
denomination. 

These discussions are relevant to this chapter for two reasons: first, to show the 
assumptions that I bring as a process-Anabaptist scholar to a reading of the text; and second, to 
show the way that process and Anabaptist readings of scripture have influenced their 
metaphysics in similar ways. In other words, my interpretation of scripture is already influenced 
by my context in Anabaptist and process frameworks, which in turn have been developed 
through particular understandings of Jesus and the biblical narrative. The construction that we do 
in this chapter is a circular one, but the groundwork of the previous chapters show how this 
circularity can be justified; it shows how process and Anabaptist theologies might be “tactical 
allies” 502 in a metaphysical project. 

The circularity of experience and interpretation will also apply to the choice of texts from 
which to begin. There will always be a “canon within the canon,” a certain text or set of texts 
that one uses as a lens through which to view the biblical narrative in general. Anabaptists have 
been clear that their “canon within the canon” privileges the narratives of Jesus’ life found in the 
gospels. 503 The Sermon on the Mount has been a special favorite for Mennonites who seek 

502 Yoder, The Priestly Kingdom, 61. 

503 “For the radical Protestant there will always be a canon within the canon: namely, that recorded 
experience of practical moral reasoning in genuine human form that bears the name of Jesus. Far from being a 
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validation for Christian pacifism, and it would certainly be possible to construct a metaphysics 
that takes this text as its primary inspiration. However, in this construction we focus on another 
distinctive Anabaptist trait: its concept of the church as an interpretive body through which God 
is made immanent. 

Anabaptist ecclesiology is a particularly relevant place to start because the entire notion 
of biblical authority is, for Anabaptists, grounded in the communal interpretation of the early 
church’s experience of Jesus. 504 “The authority of the Bible is embedded within the communal 
process of remembering that Jesus is Lord, which leads to the effort to articulate what that looks 
like in each new contextual setting. The biblical record stands as a guide or criterion for aiding 
this process.” 505 Sixteenth-century Anabaptists appealed to biblical texts that supported the 
notion of a hermeneutical community, such as Matthew 18, which outlines the procedure for 
dealing with conflict in the church. 506 

Perhaps surprisingly, Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza finds support for a similar kind of 
immanentized community in the narratives of the empty tomb included in all four gospels (Mark 
16, Matthew 28, Luke 24, John 20). Schussler Fiorenza suggests that there are two sets of 


fundamentalist view, this approach, which reads all the documents as ordinary human documents having come into 
being through ordinary human processes of remembering and retelling, reaching back to a real human career and the 
experiences of ordinary people with that extraordinary man, affirms the conviction that it is on the one hand more 
able than are the classical ethical traditions to be open with Scripture. On the other hand, persons holding this view 
are convinced that it makes them more able than some others to live with the recognition that to acknowledge that 
man Jesus as one’s Lord, to confess him as risen and his Spirit as present, is an act of faith in which we follow the 
early biblical writers, for which there need not be claimed the coercion of evidence irrefutable by the historian’s 
canons of uniformity or the scientist’s axioms of repeatability.” Ibid., 37. 

504 “The sort of Anabaptism that I continue to find worth identifying myself with is the sort that understands 
its position among other major alternatives on the ecclesiological map. I am still among Anabaptists, and not in 
some other fold, partly because we are neither told how we must read Scripture by a denomination or conference, 
nor left alone to puzzle it out as individuals. We struggle prayerfully together in discernment as gathered local 
communities, where we know and care for one another.” Blum, For a Church to Come, 39. 

505 John Patrick Koyles, The Trace of the Face in the Politics of Jesus: Experimental Comparisons between 
the Work of John Howard Yoder and Emmanuel Levinas (Eugene, Ore.: Pickwick Publications, 2013), 15. 

506 Matthew 18 plays a large role in Hubmaier’s catechism, for instance, or in the Schleitheim Confession’s 
use of the ban as an alternative to violent punishment. Balthasar Hubmaier, “A Christian Catechism: Which Every 
Person Should Know Before He Is Baptised in Water,” in Three Reformation Catechisms: Catholic, Anabaptist, 
Lutheran, ed. Denis Janz (New York: E. Mellen Press, 1982), 133-78; Yoder, The Schleitheim Confession, 14. 
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accounts of Jesus’ resurrection, one that emphasizes the appearance of Jesus to the disciples, and 
one that emphasizes the empty tomb. The appearance narratives tend to be used to establish 
apostolic authority, as when Paul quotes this tradition in 1 Corinthians 15: 507 “[H]e appeared to 
Cephas, then to the twelve. Then he appeared to more than five hundred brothers and sisters at 
one time, most of whom are still alive, though some have died. Then he appeared to James, then 
to all the apostles. Last of all, as to one untimely bom, he appeared also to me” (I Cor. 15:5-8 
NRSV). Whereas Paul’s articulation of the Christian kerygma is ordered around clear lines of 
masculine authority, the empty tomb narratives are connected with the women who witness the 
tomb, and say that Jesus has gone ahead of them to Galilee (Mark 16:7). 

Schussler Fiorenza suggests that the mention of Galilee signifies Jesus’ location in a 
particular context of struggle, his presence in the “ekklesia of wo/men gathered in Jesus’ 
name.” 508 Jesus is no longer simply present, but he is also not merely located in some 
transcendent heaven. Jesus now appears in the resistance of a particular co mmuni ty to injustice 
and violence. Counterintuitively, these narratives resist the assumption of authority by individual 
male leaders precisely because of Jesus’ absence; the empty tomb allows for Jesus’ presence in 
those who struggle for liberation. 

Though Anabaptists would come to this text with a different set of criteria than Schussler 
Fiorenza’s, the empty tomb narratives might offer a fruitful location from which to develop a 
process-Anabaptist metaphysics. It offers a window into the early Christian memories of the 
development of the church in the period after Jesus’ death, and provides some of the narrative 


507 Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, Jesus: Miriam’s Child, Sophia’s Prophet (New York: Continuum, 1995), 

122 . 

508 Ibid., 126. 
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rationale for the transference of divine authority from Jesus to the Christian community, 509 not as 
a hierarchical lineage through which orthodoxy is passed down, but as multiple communities of 
believers who are empowered to interpret Jesus in and for their particular contexts. 510 
Through the Empty Tomb: Kenosis and Enargeia 

What would it mean to construct an understanding of reality by peering through the darkness of 
the empty tomb? How would the confession that “Jesus is Lord of the whole cosmos” 511 make 
sense in the face of Jesus’ absence in these texts? 512 For one, it opens up a vision of divine 
emptiness at the very heart of reality. At the same time, as Schiissler Fiorenza points out, it 
locates divine presence in earthly communities. Therefore, we could read this text alongside two 
ancient concepts: kenosis and enargeia: “self-emptying” and “absent presence.” 

The emptiness of the tomb immediately points to another biblical connection between 
emptiness and Jesus, the Kenosis Hymn of Philippians 2: 


509 Daniel Smith’s analysis of the empty tomb and the appearance narratives is very helpful here. He argues 
that the empty tomb narratives were the primary material from which later narratives of resurrection and post¬ 
mortem appearances were constructed. Early Christian theologians found it necessary to control the problematic 
disappearance tradition, which allowed for a multiplicity of interpretations. “Thus the appearance tradition finally 
enters - literally - the empty and enticingly suggestive space of the disappearance tradition when the rising Jesus 
appeared in the tomb and on his way out... This paradoxical pattern of attempted subordination and persisting 
influence is seen in the narrative, apologetic, and hagiographical deployments of the empty tomb story well beyond 
the second century.” Daniel Alan Smith, Revisiting the Empty Tomb: The Early History of Easter (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2010), 182. 

510 “I would suggest that the canon and norm for evaluating biblical traditions and their subsequent 
interpretations cannot be derived from the Bible or the biblical process of learning within ideologies, but can only be 
formulated within the struggle for the liberation of women and all oppressed people. The canon and evaluative norm 
cannot be ‘universal,’ but must be specific and derived from a particular experience of oppression and liberation.” 
Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, Bread Not Stone: The Challenge of Feminist Biblical Interpretation (Beacon Press, 
1995), 60. See also Smith, Revisiting the Empty Tomb , 184: “[The disappearance traditions] never conveyed ideas 
about a private vindication that had no meaning beyond what it meant for Jesus - they had a community focus, and 
they arose and found narrative expression, elaboration, and deployment in communities that sought to describe how 
life should be in light of God’s vindication of Jesus.” 

511 Huebner, A Precarious Peace , 130. 

512 In the words of the first-century author of 1 Clement: “So let us carefully consider, brothers and sisters, 
out of what sort of material we have been fashioned, and who [we are] and as what sort of people we have come into 
the world, and out of what sort of tomb and darkness the one who formed and created us has led us into the world, 
having prepared in advance his benefactions before we were bom.” Quoted in Smith, Revisiting the Empty Tomb, 
177. 
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Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus, who, though he was in the form of 
God, did not regard equality with God as something to be exploited, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a slave, being bom in human likeness. And being found in human 
form, he humbled himself and became obedient to the point of death - even death on a 
cross. (Phil. 2:5-8 NRSV) 

As Sarah Coakley points out, kenosis can take on many different meanings in traditional 
Christian discourse. One can emphasize Christ’s relinquishment of power, either temporarily (as 
cosmic redeemer) or in appearance only (as gnostic redeemer). 513 Under these interpretations, 
kenosis is linked most closely with incarnation; the important point is that a pre-existing Christ 
gave up his divinity in order to take human form. But Coakley argues it is more likely that this 
passage had a more ethical meaning: that Jesus was created in “the form of God,” like Adam in 
the Genesis account and that, unlike Adam, Jesus carried out his ministry as a servant instead of 
grasping for power. The Christian doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ was based on later 
speculation, for instance in Justin Martyr of the second century. 514 Under this interpretation, 
then, kenosis is related more to Jesus’ life and ministry, and especially his willingness to suffer 
rather than to assume power. 515 This interpretation can be extended to a metaphysical claim: that 
Jesus reveals the character of God to be very different than worldly conceptions of power. 516 


513 Sarah Coakley, Powers and Submissions: Spirituality, Philosophy, and Gender (Oxford; Malden, Mass.: 
Blackwell Publishers, 2002), 11. 

514 Ibid., 7-8. 

515 Yoder’s interpretation of kenosis is very similar to Coakley’s here. “[Jesus’] way to be the anointed one 
was to be not the ruler but the servant - to empty himself. His way to be godlike was human-like. Jesus made that 
choice not once but over and over. He refused in the desert to be a Che Guevara or a George Washington. Instead, 
he held people’s children, in an age before Pampers. He washed people’s dirty feet. He healed their hemorrhages. 

He forgave their sins.. .He remained the servant all the way to his death.” John Howard Yoder, He Came Preaching 
Peace (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1985), 89-95. See also Yoder’s extended analysis of Philippians 2: Yoder, 
Preface to Theology, 80-87.Gerald Mast also makes this connection between Coakley and Yoder. See Gerald Mast, 
“Pacifism as a Way of Knowing,” in John Howard Yoder: Radical Theologian, ed. J. Denny Weaver (Eugene, OR: 
Cascade Books, 2014), 230-35. 

516 Coakley, Powers and Submissions, 10. Coakley points out that this metaphysical claim is similar to 
Rosemary Radford Ruether’s interpretation of kenosis as a divine repudiation of patriarchy. Rosemary Radford 
Ruether, Sexism and God-Talk: Toward a Feminist Theology (Boston: Beacon Press, 1983), 137-38. 
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Kenosis, as Paul uses the term, represents God’s act of solidarity with us and, as we accept Jesus’ 
mindset as our own, our act of solidarity with others. 517 

Though the term “kenosis” is used only in Philippians, the same concept of self-emptying 
service is found throughout the gospels. In Luke, for instance, we see a kenotic movement first in 
Mary’s Magnificat, where God “has looked with favor on the lowliness of his servant” (Luke 
1:48). Juan Marin says; 

The angel's prophecy to Mary about Christ's enthronement would then involve a reversal 
of the roles between the mighty and the meek, that in the hymn serve as basis for the 
linguistic interplay between emptiness and fullness. Those who are arrogant are brought 
down from their thrones and the humility of the downtrodden exalted. Those emptied of 
everything are filled. Those who are haughty, rich, and “full of themselves” are sent away 
empty. 518 

Luke’s narrative of Jesus’ ministry continues to highlight this dynamic rhythm of emptiness and 
fullness; the bridegroom who seats his slaves and serves them food (12:37), Jesus’ instructions to 
the disciples to act as servants (22:24-27), and the cup “poured out for you” as a new covenant 
(22:20). 519 

The absence of Jesus at the tomb and later at the ascension comes as a culmination of 
Luke’s kenotic christology. 

Christ’s kenosis requires his disappearance so that the disciples do not reduce the 
kerygma to his image, confuse the logos with the dialogismoi, or confuse the Word with 
words—with those thoughts and reasonings Mary and Christ perceive in the hearts of the 


517 “We are very far from the cross of Christ just being an event of the past, or the prerequisite of 
resurrection, or Jesus’ answer to the question of his mission. The cross is now our whole attitude in the world. It is 
the fact that Jew and Gentile relate as sisters and brothers; that is what they would have been persecuted for... So 
again, it is the concept of solidarity.” Yoder, Preface to Theology , 104-5. This quote comes in the context of 
Yoder’s discussion of the various ways that early Christian writers made connections between their audience and 
Jesus’ message. Thus this quote represents Yoder’s interpretation of Paul’s concept of kenosis, not necessarily 
Yoder’s personal view. At the same time, he does seem to imply that Paul’s idea of solidarity is still relevant to us as 
we think about our own connections to the story of Jesus. 

518 Juan Marin, “A Lukan Kenosis? Luke’s Concept of Truth as an Ethics of Service,” Journal of 
Philosophy and Scripture 6, no. 1 (2009): 4. 

519 Ibid, 5. 
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proud. The message is to search for him instead in the “image of a human being,” which 
he took in kenosis. 520 

Jesus’ self-emptying is here not self-negation or submission; it signifies Jesus’ resistance to the 
tendency to grasp at truth and power. Through Jesus’ emptiness, the disciples are able to search 
for truth in the concrete encounter with human others, especially those at the margins of society. 
Jesus is unavailable as an authority figure who can shore up power and safeguard a single, 
orthodox interpretation of truth. 321 The discovery of the empty tomb is therefore a seminal point 
in the formation of the early church. 522 The experience of emptiness allows for the “pouring out” 
of the Spirit at Pentecost - the empowerment of the church to interpret and carry on Jesus’ 
mission in his absence. 

We should realize that the absence represented in the empty tomb is not a simple 
absence; it is a living absence, an absence that carries the trace of presence. 523 The idea of 
“absent presence” was a familiar one in the first-century context. Though the term does not 
appear in the New Testament, classical rhetoricians realized that speech had the power to create 
vivid impressions in the listeners, almost as if the things being spoken of were immediately 
present. Dionysius of Halicarnassus described the phenomenon as such; 


520 Ibid., 7. 

521 “Kenosis, rather, involves the dissolution of metaphysical absolutes, the reduction of metaphysical 
violence, the liberation of multiple voices. Rather than representing the final truth that supersedes and overcomes the 
partial truth of other myths, incarnation, kenotically understood, is secularization, the liberation of hermeneutical 
plurality...” Marta Frascati-Lochhead, Kenosis and Feminist Theology: The Challenge of Gianni Vattimo (Albany, 
N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1998), 161-62. 

322 “Christianity begins with a disappearance. To be sure, the New Testament witnesses to an 
‘appearance’...But the appearances of Jesus also imply a dis-appearance, namely the withdrawal of a body. In Mark, 
the women approach the tomb of the crucified Jesus only to be startled. Expecting to see and anoint a body, what 
they witnessed instead was a shocking absence. The tomb was empty.. .They were then given instructions to go to 
Galilee to tell the disciples what they saw, which was literally no-thing. There, among the disciples in community , 
they would encounter the risen Jesus who has gone before them.” Brian Du Wayne Robinette, Grammars of 
Resurrection: A Christian Theology of Presence and Absence (New York: Crossroad Pub. Co, 2009), 25. 

523 One could compare this to Gregory of Nyssa’s concept of divine darkness as “dark light” or “luminous 
darkness.” Gregory ofNyssa, The Life of Moses (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 2006), 80-81. 
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[Enargeia] is a certain power of conveying the things being spoken of to the senses, and 
it comes from his grasp of circumstantial details. No one who applies his mind to Lysias’ 
words will be so awkward, so difficult to please or so slow-witted as not to suppose that 
he is seeing the things being presented actually happening and that he is face-to-face in 
the company of the people the orator introduces as if they were present. 524 

The successful orator or writer uses enargeia to create a “time shift,” making the past present 

once again to the audience. 525 He or she does this by activating specific memories that the 

audience shares, or through the use of sensory images and details that lend vividness to a 

narration. “With his command of rhetorical techniques the orator is able to create phantasiai or 

vis tones, that is: imaginary scenes. These present the verbal utterance of a narratio in such a way 

that the event described seems to be happening hie et nunc before the inner eye of the 

recipient.” 526 If it is successful, the effect of enargeia is such that “the text opens up to the 

reader’s imagination: the words on the page dissolve into images as they impact upon the 

mind.” 527 


Enargeia was not only about presenting an objective portrayal of an absent event; it had 
connotations of passion and desire. Lucretius, for instance, “points the paradoxes of erotic absent 
presence... ‘for if the object of your love is absent, yet images of it are present and the sweet 
name sounds in your ears,’ where ocular and verbal representations conjure up the absent 
beloved.” 528 By playing on the gap between the real absence of a person or event and its vivid 
presence in the imaginations of the audience, the orator is able to produce not only an awareness 
of facts, but an erotic pull toward the reality to which he or she refers. In Aelius Aristides’ 


524 Quoted in Jane M.F. Heath, “Absent Presences of Paul and Christ: Enargeia in 1 Thessalonians 1-3,” 
Journal for the Study of the New Testament 32, no. 1 (2009): 9. 

525 Heinrich F. Plett, Enargeia in Classical Antiquity and the Early Modern Age: The Aesthetics of 
Evidence (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 8. 

526 Ibid., 9. 

527 Ruth Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and Persuasion in Ancient Rhetorical Rheory and Practice 
(Famham, Surrey; Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate, 2009), 195. 

528 Philip Hardie, Ovid’s Poetics of Illusion (Cambridge; New York: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 

11 . 
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oration on the destruction of Smyrna, for example, “the gap between Smyrna's remembered glory 
and current desolation is intended to stir the audience to long for it as it had been.” 529 A 
successful use of enargeia thus makes a specific affective claim on the audience; it is above all 
else a mode of persuasion toward a particular emotional state. 

Jane Heath argues that Paul’s description of the parousia in 1 Thessalonians 1-3 draws on 
this ancient understanding of enargeia in order to make the hoped-for return of Christ vividly 
present to the Thessalonian church. “ Enargeia , the sense of vivid presence of that as yet absent 
parousia , is experienced in seeing one another...Just as enargeia was appreciated for its 
truth/reality value, so this imbues the hope in the parousia with a sense of its reality, It 
persuades. It thus strengthens faith.” 530 Insofar as the concept of enargeia was part of the Greco- 
Roman assumptions about reading texts, we might also expect to find it in the gospels. The 
opening of Luke’s gospel, for instance, exhibits many of the ideals of enargeia . drawing on 
shared memories in order to produce an account of a past event, no longer accessible to the 
reader, that is truthful, vivid and persuasive. 531 

In fact, the concept of energeia was given an even more radical interpretation by the early 
Christians. Rather than referring to a merely imagined presence, the early Christians came to 
understand that the absent Jesus could be truly present to them as mediated through human 
others. Perhaps the strongest statement of this intuition comes in the parable of the sheep and the 
goats in Matthew 25: 


529 Heath, “Absent Presences of Paul and Christ,” 22. 

530 Ibid., 26. 

531 Luke 1:1-4 (NRSV): “Since many have undertaken to set down an orderly account of the events that 
have been fulfilled among us, just as they were handed on to us by those who from the beginning were eyewitnesses 
and servants of the word, I too decided, after investigating everything carefully from the very first, to write an 
orderly account for you, most excellent Theophilus, so that you may know the truth concerning the things about 
which you have been instructed.” 
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Then the righteous will answer him, “Lord, when was it that we saw you hungry and gave 
you food, or thirsty and gave you something to drink? And when was it that we saw you a 
stranger and welcomed you, or naked and gave you clothing? And when was it that we 
saw you sick or in prison and visited you?” And the king will answer them, “Truly I tell 
you, just as you did it to one of the least of these who are members of my family, you did 
it to me” (NRSV). 

Here the memory of Jesus’ ministry to the disenfranchised creates in the early Christian 
community a kind of enargeic sensitivity to the needs of those around them. Through Jesus’ 
absence, the early Christians understood the call of those around them to be a sort of speech 
making Jesus vivid to them again, not only as a memory but as a real presence. 

From an Anabaptist perspective, reading the narrative of the empty tomb through the twin 
concepts of kenosis and enargeia provides the narrative framework for the formation of a 
community that is empowered to interpret truth in its own context, out of a response to the needs 
that it encounters both within and outside of its own borders. It explicitly undermines the idea of 
Christ as providing a stable, reified truth (i.e., one that could be codified as “orthodoxy”) in favor 
of Christ as an absence who pulls the community into relationship with human others in order to 
construct creative interpretations that are “articulated and proven ‘right’ again and again within 
the continuing struggles for survival, justice, and well-being.” 532 In this sense Christ functions as 
a Levinasian “trace,” which is never graspable but yet makes some sort of difference to the one 
who attempts to follow it. The community does not find Christ through an objective analysis of 
the gospels, nor by unearthing a historical personality, but through the “faces” of those in and 
around the community. 533 The text remains an important part of Anabaptist hermeneutics, but it 


532 Schiissler Fiorenza, Jesus: Miriam's Child, Sophia's Prophet, 128. 

533 “p or Levinas, God initially ‘comes to the idea’ or ‘falls into meaning’ in the ethical relation where I am 
exposed to the infinite claims made on me by the other. The trace of God is put into me as I say ‘Here I am’ in 
response to the command constituted by the transcendence and destitution of the other, before being for myself.” 
Marie L. Baird, “Revisioning Christian Theology in Light of Emmanuel Levinas’s Ethics of Responsibility,” 
Journal of Ecumenical Studies 36, no. 3-4 (1999): 349. 
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must always be read through the lens of the community’s interpretation rather than from some 
objective standpoint. The significance of the gospels’ “he is not here” 534 is that one cannot locate 
or define Christ in any concrete way that would insulate one from the contingent and particular 
relations of one’s community. 

In making the concepts of kenosis and enargeia central to our analysis, are we not 
privileging certain abstractions over the concrete narrative of Jesus? That is, are we shoving the 
biblical narrative into an artificial box and therefore warping or limiting its potential meaning? 

As we have noted already, there is no escape from abstraction. Every interpretation of a narrative 
makes use of generalizations to limit meaning in some respect. Every narrative, including the 
gospel narratives, is a product of complex abstractions that are often hidden from both author and 
reader. What makes an abstraction valuable from both process and Anabaptist perspectives is its 
connection to a concrete event, experience and community. It is only when an abstraction 
pretends to be self-evident or to constrain any possible future experience that it begins to 
undermine rather than aid theological reflection. 

I am arguing here for the importance of a particular experience, the discovery of the 
empty tomb, for the subsequent interpretation of early Christian experiences of Jesus. It is only 
as a result of Jesus’ “absent presence” that the church needs to develop narratives of Jesus’ 
ministry, the gospels. Jesus’ absence is thus the space that makes the gospels possible in the first 
place, and his “presence” to the community of believers gives shape to the gospels’ content. One 
can therefore see the importance of the empty tomb event not only as a key piece in the plot of 
each gospel, but in the very fabric of these narratives, as suggested by Juan Marin’s analysis of 
the gospel of Luke, cited above. Insofar as the concepts of kenosis or enargeia help to extend the 

534 Matt. 28:6; Mark 16:6; Luke 24:5. 
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insights of this formative experience to other contexts, they are essential to the development of 
Christian theology. Kenosis especially has been misused in a way that undermines the liberative 
experience of the early Christian community. When kenosis is used to encourage submission to 
abuse or injustice, it can become the worst kind of abstraction. But there is no abstraction that 
escapes the danger of reification or oppression, and the attempt to do without any abstractions 
would merely mean an uncritical acceptance of implicit abstractions. 

A Process-Anabaptist Micrometaphysics of Absence and Inundation 
A reading of the empty tomb narratives connects us to the source of one of the most basic of 
Anabaptist memories: the formation of the church as an interpretive community in the complex 
space of Jesus’ absent presence. The Christian claim that “Jesus is Lord” means that this 
intuition, though rooted in a specific experience, has metaphysical implications . 535 We find in the 
empty tomb something significant about the very nature of reality. 

John Cobb’s christology is especially helpful here in forging the link between the Jesus 
whose absence creates space for the early Christian church and Christ as cosmic principle. 
“Theology could never be satisfied to find Christ only or primarily in its own history .” 536 Cobb 
recognizes that Jesus’ ministry is characterized by a destabilization of all fixed norms and power 
structures. “On a social and political scale Jesus’ words have broken the self-evidence of 
established systems.. .Thus, where Jesus’ words are heard, a permanent principle of restlessness 


535 “That Jesus Christ is Lord is a statement not about my inner piety or my intellect or ideas but about the 
cosmos.” Yoder, For the Nations , 24. “As you see the grain of a piece of wood at its edges, Jesus’ choice not to rule 
the world violently is now seen to be the surfacing of an eternal divine decision (if there can be such a thing as an 
eternal decision) - an eternally binding and freeing decision of the Son, very God of very God, to enter into our 
history. Then self-emptying is not only what Jesus did. It is not only what the eternal divine Son did. If it is that, 
then it is the very nature of God. The Creator of the universe is a servant. The Almighty loves his enemies.” Yoder, 
He Came Preaching Peace, 93. 

536 Cobb, Christ in a Pluralistic Age, 63. 
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is introduced into history ,” 537 Christ therefore functions as a creative transformation of existing 
systems, even theological systems. “Christ’s work in theology is analogous to that in art: He 
breaks the relation to himself as objectified figure and becomes the principle of liberation at 
work in theology itself .” 538 Christ represents a call to discernment in every particular context, but 
does not provide established principles or values that would constrain such discernment outside 
of one’s encounter with others . 539 Precisely because of the absence of Christ, the community is 
flooded again with the Divine as it finds Christ present in its neighbors and enemies and accepts 
the call to embody Christ’s response to these others. 

Christians have seen in Christ a revelation of the very cosmic order, the “Logos,” in the 
terminology of late antiquity. 

In Christian tradition the transcendent reality that in its incarnate form is named Christ is 
called the Logos.. .The Logos is the cosmic principle of order, the ground of meaning, 
and the source of purpose. Whitehead has called this transcendent source of the aim at the 
new the principle of concretion, the principle of limitation, the organ of novelty, the lure 
for feeling, the eternal urge of desire, the divine Eros, and God in his Primordial 
Nature . 540 

Christ as Logos is the principle of creative transformation at work in every moment of reality, 
human and non-human. Since it represents a lure toward novelty and creativity, the Logos is not 
an order that could be defined or implemented once and for all; in fact, it could be considered the 
resistance to such orders. “Indeed the Logos is threatening to any given world, for it functions to 


537 Ibid., 109. 

538 Ibid., 58. 

539 “Christ is a reality in terms of which one is called and empowered to act responsibly. Responsible action 
in the light of Christ ordinarily conforms to some generally recognized principle of morality, but the need is to 
discern the call of Christ in each particular situation. That is not decided by appeal to any established principle. It is 
to be determined in openness to the meaning of Christ for that situation.. .Christ always means, regardless of what 
the cultural values are, that they must be relativized without being abrogated; that the believer lives toward the 
future rather than attempting to defend, repeat, or destroy the past; that each should be open to the neighbor, in 
whom also one meets the claim of Christ; and that the good in what is now happening is to be completed and 
fulfilled.” Ibid., 59. 

540 Ibid., 71. 
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transcend and transform it.. .In short, the function of the Logos is to introduce tension between 
what has been and what might be and continuously to challenge and upset the established order 
for the sake of the new .” 541 The Logos is deconstructive but not relativistic; it is not neutral 
towards all possibilities. It runs contrary to inertia, stagnation, defensiveness and oppression . 542 

We need not think of the relationship between the person of Jesus and the Logos as one 
of eternal pre-existence. Rather, the Christian community recognizes that, in Jesus, the Logos has 
been incarnated in a special way and has been made somehow more available to us now because 
of Jesus’ work. But the Logos is also being incarnated, to some extent, in every event of co¬ 
creation. Thus we maintain the most important insights of the Christian creeds - that God was 
really present in Jesus and continues to be so - without committing ourselves to the sorts of 
kenosis that feminist scholars in particular have found so damaging. We will return to the 
question of the practical implications of kenosis shortly, but a process-Anabaptist view of 
kenosis has much more in common with Coakley’s “ethical” view than the Alexandrian one that 
she and other feminist scholars criticize . 543 

Under this view, the ground of every event is the call to creativity, the tension between 
the absent ideal (absent because not yet realized and also because not substantial or defined) and 
the inundation of divine possibility into that event. As Whitehead says, “What is done in the 


541 Ibid., 84. 

542 “The initial aim is at a relevant novelty rather than at reenactment. The novelty that is aimed at is one 
that allows maximum incorporation of elements from the past in a new synthesis. This novelty must struggle for 
actualization against habit, anxiety, and defensiveness.” Ibid., 76. 

543 This view also resonates with Catherine Keller’s concept of kenosis: “If freed from the emphasis upon 
self-sacrifice, the notion of divine self-emptying can subject traditional christology to a gentle and needed 
iconoclasm. To empty the christological kenosis into the essential function of the deity shores up a high christology, 
but leaves the figure of Jesus its full, finite, and particular humanness.. .More existentially, it helps to free us from 
the deifying and subsequent reifying of the male ego structure as something substantial, independent, and 
dominant.” Catherine Keller, “Scoop up the Water and the Moon Is in Your Hands: On Feminist Theology and 
Dynamic Self-Emptying,” in The Emptying God: A Buddhist-,Jewish-Christian Conversation, ed. John B. Cobb and 
Christopher Ives (Eugene, Ore.: Wipfand Stock, 1990), 111. 
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world is transformed into a reality in heaven, and the reality in heaven passes back into the 

world. By reason of this reciprocal relation, the love in the world passes into the love in heaven, 

and floods back again into the world .” 544 In other words, every moment of reality is a moment of 

enargeia. We are lured into existence by the erotic “speech” of God . 545 

The emptiness of Jesus’ tomb, then, signifies the emptiness of God in terms of a capacity 

for hosting worldly creation. Again, Catherine Keller’s idea of capacity is helpful here: 

A “capacity” signifies - unlike a mere act or force - an ability to receive, and so to give 
place (as a room has a seating “capacity”).. .Such capacitation functions not passively, 
but as an active capability for responsive relation. Theologically this means: it is then not 
that the world is simply capax dei .. .but that God is capax mundi , 546 

With Lewis Ford, we might imagine God withdrawing before us into the future, making space 

for the creativity of the world . 547 Waves of creativity, “fluid and ever-changing,” wash over us as 

we make our way into the divine space . 548 

This is not the zimzum of Moltmann 549 or Polkinghome’s “kenosis of omnipotence ,” 550 a 
self-limitation in which God chooses to withdraw a portion of omnipotence in order to allow for 


544 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 351. 

545 “Within this meditation, we sense ourselves within the divine matrix: ‘lured’ by Eros into ecstatic 
eccentricity toward the adventure with the world with no return, moved within God’s own memory toward sym¬ 
pathetic, coformative solidarity with the world, and set free within intercreativity for responsible self-creativity." 
Faber, God as Poet of the World, 314. 

546 Keller, Face of the Deep, 219. 

547 “God as future is empty. The future as yet has no being, since being belongs exclusively to the present 
and past, most properly to the past. Yet at the same time God has inwardly a rich subjectivity of an everlasting 
becoming, which never terminates in being.” Ford, Transforming Process Theism, 244. 

548 “We might illustrate the way aim is inherent in creativity by considering the ocean. The liquidity of 
water may well symbolize the dynamic flow of creativity. Yet at every instant the ocean has its particular form. The 
analogy is only partial because the successive forms for each wave are definite and prehensible. In the case of 
becoming, however, the successive forms are indefinite and imprehensible. Nevertheless, form can be indefinite as 
well as definite. If so, there can be no particular instance of creativity without its own form, which as indefinite is 
fluid and ever-changing. It is more a process of forming, perhaps, generating a series of interrelated forms, rather 
than a single form.” Ibid., 260. 

549 “In order to create a world ‘outside’ himself, the infinite God must have made room beforehand for a 
finitude in himself. It is only a withdrawal by God into himself that can free the space into which God can act 
creatively. The nihil for his creatio ex nihilo only comes into being because - and in as far as - the omnipotent and 
omnipresent God withdraws his presence and restricts his power.” Jtlrgen Moltmann, God in Creation (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1993), 86-7. 
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creation. Rather, it means that God depends on the world for actualization and differentiation. 


“The differentiation of the deity is its kenosis, its outpouring, into the mere droplet of my own 

existence. But this self-emptying must be read in its radical negativity.. .Out of its own 

nothingness, the creator may well create - but only through creaturely creativity .” 551 

We might also compare this metaphysical construction to that of Tom Finger, also 

attempting to articulate a kenotic theology of Anabaptism: 

To come under Jesus’ lordship is to be liberated from all claims of these would-be lords. 
To accept this universal Truth is to reject the appalling spectrum of dominations that 
dress themselves up as universal truths; it is to receive the God who became a self-giving 
servant; and, indwelt by love, it is to become ourselves such servants to others, through 
lifestyles that challenge all oppressive powers. To celebrate postmodern particularity to 
the point of neglecting this Truth’s universal critique of these powers (e.g., unrestrained 
consumerism) is to facilitate their full sway . 552 

Finger similarly uses the concept of kenosis to denote the resistance to the universal truth claims 
and power structures of our society. But Finger can only imagine the success of a kenotic 
worldview if one affirms the absolute truth of that worldview so that it has enough power to 
overthrow the domination of others. The danger here is that Finger’s kenosis begins to look very 
much like one more power structure. One could see, for instance, this form of kenosis slipping 
back into a justification of suffering in its desire to maintain the normativity of creedal 
Christianity and the utter transcendence of God. Finger’s method of fitting Anabaptist concerns 
into an orthodox framework means that he is more focused on kenosis as a means of explaining 
incarnation and preexistence rather than the ethical relationship of Jesus to the marginalized. 


550 John Polkinghome, “Kenotic Creation and Divine Action,” in The Work of Love: Creation as Kenosis, 
ed. John Polkinghome (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2001), 102. 

551 Keller, Face of the Deep , 217. Thomas Oord calls this “Essential Kenosis”: “Instead of voluntary self- 
limitation, Essential Kenosis theology affirms involuntary divine self-limitation. God’s eternal nature includes 
God’s essential love for creatures, which means God necessarily gives agency, freedom, value, and relationship to 
creatures. Rather than God’s self-giving being contingent in all ways, Essential Kenosis theology says God’s self¬ 
giving love for creation is necessary. Self-giving to creatures is an eternal aspect of God’s nature.” Thomas Jay 
Oord, The Nature of Love: A Theology (St. Louis, Mo.: Chalice Press, 2010), 125. 

552 Finger, A Contemporary Anabaptist Theology, 286-87. 
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Thus he remains, perhaps, susceptible to feminist critiques of kenosis as assuming a masculine 
position of autonomy, self-possession and omnipotence . 553 

To ensure that our metaphysics is indeed a micrometaphysics, we must always remember 
that this metaphysical reflection has its roots in the experiences of a particular community; it is 
not a deduction of principles that would be universally apparent. Specifically, it draws on the 
experiences of the early Christian community as interpreted in the gospels and the Anabaptist 
tradition which sees itself in continuity with these narratives and adds its own layer of distinct 
experience. This does not mean that it is irrelevant for others, but it does mean it would be 
possible and legitimate to read these texts differently. In fact, we should expect that they would 
look different from the perspective of another Christian community, and more different still from 
the perspective of someone from another faith or with no religious commitment. Furthermore, 
our interpretation itself actively resists the tendency to reify metaphysical claims as a system 
from which to gain and wield power over others. If the most basic feature of reality, the ground 
of our existence, is the call to creativity, novelty and liberation, then any metaphysical 
construction, important as it is, will also always be open to the relativizing call of God as made 
evident in the Other that our construction inevitably neglects. From the gospels themselves, then, 
we can construct an Anabaptist micrometaphysics that successfully avoids (or at least is 
conscious that it will never quite avoid) the violence of foundationalism. 

Following the Trace of Christ 


5S3 “The early twentieth-century kenoticists, as we have shown, struggled to express divine self-limitation 
within an ‘Alexandrian’ reading of Chalcedon. It never occurred to them to question, more radically, whether that 
particular gloss on Chalcedon (which located the personal identity of Christ undifferentiatedly in the pre-existent life 
of the Logos) was either theologically necessary or textually obvious; just as it never occurred to them to reflect on 
the gender and class evocations of their analogies (which just as clearly started from a presumption of possessed 
power and influence).” Coakley, Powers and Submissions, 22. For Finger’s description of his own “broadly 
Alexandrian” theology, see A Contemporary Anabaptist Theology, 414-17. 
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The kenotic metaphysics that we have sketched above takes its form from the experience 


of a particular kind of community (in both the first and sixteenth centuries) in which Jesus’ 
presence is felt precisely because of his absence. Jesus appears to us again not primarily as a 
personal or subjective phenomenon, but as a trace that leads us to the embodied others, human or 
not, that we encounter as we go along. Kenosis is not primarily about submission or suffering. 
Instead it points to the fact that relationship, not autonomous substance, is the basic mode 
through which the world comes into existence. We exist in and through the rhythm of emptiness 
and fullness that vibrates between God and the world, and between each creature within the 
world. 

To speak of the “trace” of Christ is to draw on Levinas’ ethics of the Other in addition to 
process relationality. Again, this may raise some concerns from Anabaptists and feminists alike: 
does not Levinas’ ethics of responsibility require the denial of the self in service to others? Does 
it not perpetuate the same old patriarchal assumptions in a new guise ? 554 But a more nuanced 
reading of Levinas shows an ethics that is founded on relationality rather than self-sacrifice: 

“The expression the face introduces into the world does not defy the feebleness of my powers, 
but my ability for power.. .This means concretely: the face speaks to me and thereby invites me 
to a relation incommensurate with a power exercised, be it enjoyment or knowledge .” 555 This is 
not an annihilation of the ego as such, but a questioning of autonomous power as the basis for 


554 See Chris Huebner’s rejection of Levinas from an Anabaptist perspective: “[The ethics of Levinas] 
retains an underlying stance of mastery, of being in control, in the sense that the logic of self-sacrifice continues to 
presume the power of the self to give itself up. By contrast... a genuinely nonviolent account of truth as 
dispossession or gift requires, not a total giving of the self to the Other, but an ongoing agonistic exchange of giving 
and receiving - of generous receptivity or receptive generosity - that exists only when we refuse to settle the 
difference between self and other.” Huebner, A Precarious Peace, 141. Note that Huebner’s vision of nonviolent 
ethics is actually quite close to Koyle’s reading of Levinas below. 

555 Emmanuel Levinas, Totality and Infinity: An Essay on Exteriority, trans. Alphonso Lingis (The Hague: 
M. Nijhoff Publishers, 1979), 198. 
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selfhood . 556 We should find in Levinas’ ethics a confirmation of Sarah Coakley’s retrieval of 
vulnerability for feminist theology, as well as a connection to the relational micrometaphysics 
implied by Anabaptist community . 557 

The rhythm of space and flood that characterizes reality implies also a diagnosis of the 
human condition counter to the patriarchal view. Feminist theologians have long realized that the 
doctrine of original sin as primarily selfishness or rebellion presumes a masculine perspective; 
for women the more prevalent problem has been the “underdevelopment of the self .” 558 With 
Catherine Keller, we might re-conceptualize sin as “ blockage : a habitual obstruction of the 
originary flow .” 559 This blockage can occur through a denial of relationship either in self- 
assertion at the expense of the Other or through self-denial in deference to another . 560 This form 
of kenotic ethics does not shy away from suffering; to exist as a related being is to give up the 
insulation from suffering that the Western ideal of autonomy promises. At the same time, it does 
not valorize suffering as a good in itself. Self-emptying in this sense is not about losing the self, 
but about discovering that the self is always an unstable movement among a multiplicity of 
relations. This includes those whom we would like to exclude from our self-identity: the 
“enemies” to which Jesus points us in the Sermon on the Mount. 


556 Koyles, The Trace of the Face in the Politics of Jesus, 106. 

557 “But what I am suggesting is that there is another, and longer-term, danger to Christian feminism in the 
repression of all forms of ‘vulnerability,’ and in a concomitant failure to confront issues of fragility, suffering or 
‘self-emptying’ except in terms of victimology. And that is ultimately the failure to embrace a feminist 
reconceptualizing of the power of the cross and resurrection. Only, I suggest, by facing - and giving new expression 
to - the paradoxes of ‘losing one’s life in order to save it,’ can feminists hope to construct a vision of the Christie 
‘self that transcends the gender stereotypes we are seeking to up-end.” Coakley, Powers and Submissions, 33. 

3511 Keller, “Scoop up the Water,” 105. 

539 Keller, Face of the Deep, 214. 

560 “Feminism has added the soluble dependence to the catalogue of sin: ‘curving in’ on the other rather 
than on the self just as surely blocks the wellsprings of the shared body, political or sexual.” Ibid., 221. 
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Insofar as Levinas imagines the ethical relation as a personal, face-to-face relation, 
however, we may need to augment his ethics with a more communal understanding . 561 The space 
that Jesus creates is not something that is merely realized personally or subjectively; the circuit 
of emptiness and inundation requires a community for its completion . 562 Perhaps Levinas himself 
anticipates this criticism when he talks of the “contemporaneity of the multiple.. .tied around the 
dia-chrony of the two .” 563 One might return to the Anabaptist concept of gelassenheit (borrowed 
from Christian mysticism) to connect the idea of self-emptying with the social and economic 
dimensions of community. The Anabaptists differed from pietistic or evangelical streams of 
Christianity in defining gelassenheit , or yieldedness, in terms of social structure rather than 
individual holiness. It implies an equitable sharing of wealth and profits, as well as political and 
ecclesial power . 564 So a micrometaphysics of absent presence is first of all a “political” 
metaphysics; it assumes a reality based upon a chaotic multiplicity of relations bent toward each 
other through the divine space in which they emerge. 

God is felt as an absence if one is searching for a specific, transcendent purpose, 
authority or guarantee of future justice. Yet God is not simply dissolved into the community. 
Peering through the divine absence is what allows us to perceive the transcendent call of the 


561 “Unlike the Levinasian self, however, Butler’s ethical agent is not the infinitely subjected ‘me,’ more 
responsible than anyone and called to stand in for everyone. Rather, it is a fragile community, formed and deformed 
through our common vulnerability to loss.” Mary-Jane Rubenstein, “Undone by Each Other: Interrupted Sovereignty 
in Augustine’s Confessions" in Polydoxy: Theology of Multiplicity and Relation, ed. Catherine Keller and Laurel C. 
Schneider (New York: Routledge, 2011), 105. 

562 See note 10 above. 

563 Emmanuel Levinas, Otherwise than Being, Or, Beyond Essence (Dordrecht; Boston: Kluwer Academic, 
1991), 159. Simon Critchley makes this claim: “The slogan ‘Politics begins as ethics’ means that political space is 
based on the irreducibility of ethical transcendence, where the community takes on meaning in difference without 
reducing difference. Political space is an open, plural, opaque network of ethical relations which are non-totalizable 
and where ‘the contemporaneity of the multiple is tied around the dia-chrony of the two.’ Levinasian politics is the 
enactment of plurality, of multiplicity.” Simon Critchley, The Ethics of Deconstruction: Derrida and Levinas, 2nd 
ed (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Library, 1999), 225. 

564 Sandra Cronk, “Gelassenheit: The Rites of the Redemptive Process in Old Order Amis h and Old Order 
Mennonite Communities,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 55, no. 1 (1981): 8-10. Of course we are speaking of an 
ideal; Amish and Mennonite communities do not always succeed in implementing equitable social structures. 
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Other. “What prevents the community from becoming wholly immanent to itself is the 
transcendence of the relation with the Other, a transcendence that comes from the order of the 
trace, the trace as the opening of the divine as an absence .” 565 Just as the empty tomb was an 
absence that made all the difference in the world to the women who arrived that Sunday 
morning, the divine absence into which the world flows pulls us into creative novelty rather than 
leaving the world as it is. And so the emptiness and inundation of the divine corresponds to the 
panentheistic rhythm of immanence and transcendence identified by Elizabeth Johnson and 
others . 566 

God relates to the world both as a lure to creative constructions of reality and as a 
destabilizer of any existing construction. So while God empowers the community to interpret its 
context and, as it were, blesses this interpretation as a contribution to the divine life, precisely 
insofar as the community unites around a particular interpretation, God appears once more to the 
community as the one marginalized by that interpretation. “The idea that God aligns with ‘the 
vanquished, the poor, the persecuted,’ is a modality that remains with the particular at the cost of 
the universal - it is to fly in the face of the ontological move to reduce these particular beings 
into a larger whole .” 567 We have no alternative to the task of creative integration of plurality - 
we cannot simply leave differences uninterpreted or “agree to disagree” in situations of conflict, 
at least not as a rule. 

Mennonites have done a good job of recognizing this form of transcendence in terms of 
inter-community relationships. Yoder, for example, points out the violence not only of attempts 

565 Critchley, The Ethics of Deconstruction, 228. 

566 See chapter 3 above. “If theism weighs the scales in the direction of divine transcendence and pantheism 
overmuch in the direction of immanence, panentheism attempts to hold onto both in full strength.” Johnson, She 
Who Is, 2002,231. 

567 Koyles, The Trace of the Face in the Politics of Jesus, 109. 
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at unity through foundationalism, but even of a posteriori forms of unity, that is, the unity that 
emerges out of dialogue between communities with different modes of discourse . 568 But he 
assumes that each community will have its own relatively stable language, narrative and message 
that then must be translated across cultural borders. Mennonites are only beginning to understand 
that this same transcendence functions as a destabilizing force within any given community . 569 In 
this mode, God appears to us as the disintegration of Christian unity . 570 Any consensus that the 
community arrives at will inevitably simplify or abstract away from the actual multiplicity within 
that community, and it is to that extent susceptible to God’s continued call manifested in the face 
of the Other. 

Similarly, any ideal of a community is subject to the troubling presence of divine 
absence . 571 For Mennonites, peace may be the most difficult ideal to release into the flow, and 
yet many Mennonite scholars are now pointing out the ways that the reification of peace can be a 
subtle tool of domination . 572 


568 John Howard Yoder, “Meaning After Babble: With Jeffrey Stout beyond Relativism,” Journal of 
Religious Ethics 24, no, 1 (1996): 125-39. 

569 So Yoder always seems to assume that a community speaks with a single voice. There is a particular 
message that the church has for the world. “Rather than seeking a ‘higher* or a ‘prior* level (as the several kinds of 
‘foundational’ appeals do), we must enter concretely into the other community (that is, one particular other 
community at a time) long enough, deeply enough, vulnerably enough, to be able to articulate our Word in their 
words.” Ibid., 132. As noted in chapter 3,1 would diagnose Yoder’s sexual harassment to be, in part, a result of an 
overly-optimistic view of the Christian community’s ability to come to an unproblematic consensus. 

570 The current debates on sexuality within Mennonite Church USA provide a good case study here. One 
hears complaints, particularly against the “Pink Menno” advocacy for inclusion of queer individuals and leaders, 
that they are undermining Mennonite unity. This may be true, but is it possible that precisely in this disintegrating 
movement we hear the voice of God? At the same time, insofar as the Pink Menno movement has emerged as its 
own community with its own set of consensuses, there may be a transcendent voice that seeks to destabilize their 
own tendency towards self-satisfaction or reification of ideals. 

571 “For me, the tehomic rhythm of life has washed away any name that would underwrite faith with a 
destinal assurance. Yet this has not left me faithless. It has just left me without the assurance of the name of God and 
nervous about what other names - like ‘life’ or the ‘good’ -1 might be using as a tool of foreclosure.” Colleen 
Hartung, “Faith and Polydoxy in the Whirlwind,” in Poly doxy: Theology of Multiplicity and Relation, ed. Catherine 
Keller and Laurel C. Schneider (New York: Routledge, 2011), 160-61. 

572 “Christian pacifism is best understood as traveling nomadically or diasporically, holding no territory, 
and moving in an ad hoc and episodic manner. Yet all too often the travels of pacifism end up looking more like 
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The nature of this violence is more severe because it is attached to the noble goal of 
achieving peace. The problem is not the desire for peace, but the strategy for achieving 
that end. The effort to unify the variations of people and things in terms of a single 
conceptual scheme has, unfortunately, exacerbated the very violence it seeks to 
overcome. Peace cannot be achieved from this direction because it must employ violence 
to suppress the distance between people . 573 

So the transcendence of God functions in this case as a destabilization of Christian ideals - as 
anti-peace or anti-pacifism. 

I emphasize these forms of transcendence only because, as Reimer and Finger point out, 
Mennonites have tended to be more comfortable with immanence. But one should not 
misunderstand destabilization as abolishment or as simple repudiation. It is not that the absence 
of God makes community impossible, or that it implies a rejection of the ideals of peace in favor 
of justified violence. It should be recognized as a call toward deeper forms of community and 
deeper forms of peace that are better able to express the plurality from which they emerge. 
Again, there is no arriving at the perfect community or the perfect nonviolence, only the journey 
of creation and destabilization that draws the world on to new aesthetic achievement. 

The micrometaphysical construction outlined here is a far cry from sixteenth-century 
Anabaptism. And yet, it grows out of a long history of resistance to the use of theology for 
human domination. It grows out of the experience of betrayal at the hands of university scholars, 
and from the attempt at Schleitheim to implement a community of equals who would interpret 
the text together for themselves. It grows out of the rejection of rationalism in the early twentieth 
century by both modernist and fundamentalist Mennonite authors. It grows out of the 
antifoundationalism of John Howard Yoder and his interpreters. At each step, of course, we find 
an “impure” and somewhat anxious Anabaptism, tainted with the philosophical or cultural trends 


those of yet another conqueror, proceeding systematically in the pursuit of more and ever greater control.” Huebner, 
A Precarious Peace, 100. 

573 Koyles, The Trace of the Face in the Politics ofJesus, 101. 
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of its time, unable and unwilling to secure for itself an unassailable legitimization of its own 
views. Yet we also fmd a circling back to liberatory, communal experience in an attempt to 
unmask certain power structures hidden in social discourse. In that effort today, process thought 
has proven to be a key ally. 
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Chapter 9: The Liberation of Process-Anabaptist Micrometaphysics 


Introduction 

The micrometaphysics outlined in the previous chapter has deep epistemological implications. 
For one, it suggests that truth arises through a process of prioritizing non-universal voices . 574 
These are particularly the voices of the marginalized, those whose context makes it impossible to 
pretend to universality. Of course, this has connections to liberation theology, which speaks of 
the epistemological privilege of the poor. In this respect, process-Anabaptist micrometaphysics 
lends its support to the liberation of the oppressed in general. However, under the process- 
Anabaptist framework liberation would have to take a nonviolent form, since Christ appears not 
only in one’s own community or the community of the oppressed, but also in the face of the 
enemy. The lure of Christ is toward a creative solution that takes into account the value of both 
oppressed and oppressor without compromising its call for justice. 

I argue in this chapter that the process-Anabaptist way of thinking about the 
oppressed/oppressor distinction would make a significant contribution to certain dilemmas in 
liberation theology. Traditional forms of liberation theology operate by interpreting reality as a 
set of binaries (oppressed/oppressor) and then leveraging this binary for liberation of the 
oppressed. This has opened liberation theologies to a series of criticisms from those whose 
identities are made invisible by that very binary. In other words, liberation theologies have 
historically had problems dealing with complex interactions between multiple groups that claim 
some form of marginalization. The particular form of Anabaptist micrometaphysics developed in 
conversation with process thought offers a way to privilege marginalized voices without thereby 
creating a reified communal identity that could promote subtle forms of violence against those 

574 See John B. Cobb, “Christ Beyond Creative Transformation,” in Encountering Jesus: A Debate on 
Christology, ed. Stephen T. Davis (Atlanta, Ga.: John Knox Press, 1988), 152. 
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that are not represented in that definition. Here, the absent presence of Christ changes the way 
that the community constructs authority or sovereignty: not as something that emerges out of a 
community or defines its boundaries, but as a trace that haunts it from outside its borders. 

The Hidden Totality of “We” in Liberation Theology 

From an Anabaptist perspective, liberation theology should be considered one of the great 
developments in contemporary theology. Its concern for the lived experience of the oppressed 
has lifted up voices that were long silenced, and unearthed insights that would otherwise have 
been overlooked. As Clodovis Boff says, “The radical originality of liberation theology lies in 
the insertion of the theologian in the real life of the poor, understood as a collective, conflictive, 
and active.. .reality .” 575 It is only after this engagement with the concrete suffering of the 
oppressed that the liberation theologian indulges in reflection and interpretation of these 
experiences in light of scripture and tradition. Successful interpretation leads back to concrete, 
liberative action that moves society toward greater justice. The methodology of liberation makes 
it impossible to think about producing a purely intellectual theology that has no practical 
ramifications, just as Anabaptist theology requires concrete, communal practice as its basic 
source. 

However, as liberation theology has expanded outside of its original context in mostly 
Catholic Latin America, and with the emergence of poststructuralism and postcolonialism, 
liberation theology has found itself consistently criticized for its narrowness of definition and its 
potentially totalizing structure. These criticisms have turned out to apply not only to Latin 
American liberation theology, but to liberation theology in general. These problems within 
liberation theology are produced by aspects of its methodology borrowed from a modem 

575 Systematic Theology: Perspectives from Liberation Theology (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1996), 7. 
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paradigm which do not fit the more complex social realities of a globalized world. In particular, 
liberation theology must find a way to escape its binary, or even dialectical, framework in favor 
of one that allows for a network of multiple intersecting power dynamics that run nonlinearly 
through societies. By doing so, liberation theologians can avoid creating new totalities in the 
place of the old ones that they dismantle. 

While the major criticisms of liberation theology might be defined as a single underlying 
problem, they tend to be articulated in two different ways. First, as an internal critique, liberation 
theologies of various types are accused of being too narrow in scope. The Latin American 
theologians have been accused of neglecting gender and sexuality as sources of oppression , 576 
feminists have been accused of neglecting race , 577 and both of these groups have had to respond 
to the challenge of anthropocentrism . 578 These patterns are paralleled in discussions between 
black and womanist theologians 579 or indigenous and non-indigenous theologians of the global 
South . 580 Each of these criticisms comes from within the liberation methodology itself, and tends 
not to question the basic assumptions of the framework, namely, that theology is produced via 
solidarity with some oppressed population, interpretation of this experience, and a new liberative 
practice. 

However, the fact that nearly all versions of liberation theology are open to some 
criticism of this sort points toward a deeper problem. The issue is not just that all liberation 


576 For example, Marcella Althaus-Reid, Indecent Theology: Theological Perversions in Sex, Gender and 
Politics (London: Routledge, 2000). 

577 See Delores S. Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk (Maryknoll, 
N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1993). 

578 With perhaps the most thorough response being ecofeminism. See Rosemary Radford Ruether, Gaia & 
God: An Ecofeminist Theology of Earth Healing (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1992). 

379 See James Cone’s response to the womanist critique: James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 
20th anniversary ed (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1990), xv-xvi. 

380 So, for example, George Tinker criticizes mainstream liberation theology for its emphasis on history and 
class struggle, which are concepts foreign to the indigenous mindset and even potentially oppressive themselves. See 
Celia Deane-Drummond, Eco-Theology (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 2008), 50—51. 
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theologies are incomplete - this would be a relatively minor fact - but that any particular 
liberation theology may actually be oppressive from the perspective of another marginalized 
group. Nor is it possible to eventually find a perspective that would represent the single “most 
oppressed” community from which any other liberation theology could be safely criticized. One 
can travel down a chain of oppression only so far before it fractures into multiple hierarchies. In 
the United States, for instance, it would be impossible to rank the oppression of various minority 
populations against one another, and the theologies that emerge from these groups, such as 
womanist, mujerista, or Asian-American feminist theologies, may or may not be compatible . 581 
The traditional methodology of liberation therefore does not ensure that a theology will actually 
be liberative for anyone outside the community defined as the source of theological 
interpretation. When we can assume that the context is made up of two well-defined groups — 
oppressor and oppressed - these limitations matter very little. However, when the context 
includes multiple spaces of marginality, liberation theologies can be insensitive toward other 
vulnerable perspectives. 

The second challenge comes from the rise of certain forms of postmodernism, especially 
postcolonialism and poststructuralism. The basic strategy of these modes of thought is to 
deconstruct the binary categories that legitimize certain power structures. Building on Foucault’s 
work on knowledge and power, theorists such as Edward Said 582 and Gayatri Spivak 583 warn 
against the ways that the West has foisted onto the rest of the world an over-simplified identity 
that has more to do with Western psychology than it does with real characteristics of other 

581 See, for instance, a discussion between several different forms of feminism: Judith Plaskow and 
Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, “Appropriation and Reciprocity in Womanist/Mujerista/Feminist Work,” Journal of 
Feminist Studies in Religion 8, no. 2 (1992): 91-122. 

582 Edward W. Said, Orientalism , 25th Anniversary ed (New York: Vintage Books, 2003). 

583 Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, “Can the Subaltern Speak?,” in Marxism and the Interpretation of Culture, 
ed. Cary Nelson and Lawrence Grossberg (London: Macmillan, 1988), 271-315. 
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cultures. While in many ways postmodernism and liberation theologies are complementary (as a 

“contextual” theology, liberation can be considered postmodern itself), some marginalized 

communities find a total deconstruction of identity to be problematic. Speaking about this 

tendency, Linda Tuhiwai Smith, a Maori educator, says, “Our colonial experience traps us in the 

project of modernity. There can be no ‘postmodern’ for us until we have settled some business of 

the modem .” 584 On the other hand, other theologians have welcomed these challenges as 

pointing toward a more robust form of liberation. Marcella Althaus-Reid, for example, accuses 

liberation theologians (especially males in Latin America) of creating abstractions that exclude 

the actual people that they claim to represent. 

As a Latin American woman I always felt uncomfortable with theological reflections 
starting with phrases such as “women from Latin America,” “the authentic voices of poor 
Christian women in Latin America” etc. Even from the time that I was student, 

Liberation Theology told me about myself as if it was a normative discourse behaving as 
ideologies do, pretending to be a “natural” or “a given truth,” and “universal.” How many 
times have men liberationists said who Latin American women are, and what they need 
or want, and how they feel and how their desires flow ? 585 

Althaus-Reid blames liberation theology’s construction of metanarratives; even though these 

narratives are originally constructed on the basis of the experience of the poor, subsequent 

theological reflection tends to reduce people to fit a theoretical model . 586 

As indicated in the quote above, the criticisms of narrowness and totalization are really 

two aspects of a single failure in the traditional methodology of liberation theology. Specifically, 

narrowness is an effect of the uncritical acceptance of a binary (oppressor/oppressed) 

construction of the world. In order to see how this functions in liberation theology, let us inspect 


584 Linda Tuhiwai Smith, Decolonizing Methodologies: Research and Indigenous Peoples (London: Zed 
Books, 2012), 35. 

585 Marcella Althaus-Reid, From Feminist Theology to Indecent Theology: Readings on Poverty, Sexual 
Identity, and God (London: SCM Press, 2004), 70. 

586 Ibid., 67-68. 
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the work of two theologians, one a Latin American liberationist and one a North American 
feminist. 

In Leonardo Boff s essay on the Trinity, he argues that the relationship between Father, 
Son and Spirit pose a challenge to the hierarchical, monarchical models of church and society 
that allow for the exploitation of the poor. As he says, “A certain understanding of theological 
monotheism, inasmuch as it conceives God as the vertex of a pyramid of all beings, is the upshot 
of political and religious experiences characterized by authoritarianism and despotism .” 587 He 
comes to this argument by privileging the “crucial challenge” from the poor who represent the 
majority of the population in Latin America. His conclusion is that the Trinity points toward a 
mutual, egalitarian model of society against the individualism of capitalism. 

An initial glance at this proposal finds little to criticize. After all, who would argue 
against mutuality, egalitarianism, and community? However, a closer look, especially when one 
adopts a different hermeneutical lens, shows a few problems. Most obviously, Boff retains the 
male language for the Trinity - God the Father and Christ the Son - and also makes an explicit 
analogy to the nuclear family. Although he is careful to say that the Father has only logical 
priority with relation to the other members of the Trinity, the Father still remains somehow more 
basically divine than the others. “The divine three are coequal, coetemal, and co-loving. But it is 
in the person of the Father that the entire divine mystery demonstrates its bottomlessness .” 588 
Later, even though he does not mean to reinscribe the patriarchal family , 589 he makes the analogy 
between Father, Son and Spirit with the father, mother and child of the human family. He says, 
“Man opens to woman and vice versa. This relation does not turn in upon itself but bears fruit in 

587 Systematic Theology, 16. 

588 Ibid., 87. 

589 He even opens the essay by complaining, “In the family, the father holds sway; a centuries-old 
patriarchy has forged relations of inequality in family and parental bonds.” Ibid., 75. 
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the generation of a child .” 590 Not only does this place the male head of the household in the 
position of the “most equal” of the coequal members of the family, but it also implies that the 
natural role of the woman is to bear children in order to make marital love fruitful. 

What allows Boff to be insensitive to the perspective of women is his use of the simple 
phrase, “the poor,” which is implied to include all those who are exploited by the capitalist 
system. Boff thereby organizes the world into two mutually exclusive groups, rich and poor. 
While he would likely acknowledge other forms of oppression, this distinction is clearly 
identified as the most crucial. Because of this organization, Boff can speak on behalf of “the 
poor” as a whole and construct his theology in a way that attempts to represent the entire group. 
Clearly, however, “the poor” has become to some extent an abstraction in Boff s work and, as 
Althaus-Reid predicted, this abstraction has ended up excluding those people who do not fit into 
its framework. Boff ends up with a relatively uncritical acceptance of the Western Trinitarian 
model that does little to challenge the systems of patriarchy prevalent in his context. 

Elizabeth Johnson’s book She Who Is attempts to articulate the doctrine of the Trinity in a 
way that affirms the goodness of women. She makes use of female imagery in her discussion of 
all three divine persons, arguing that these images are just as authentic as masculine images. She 
also makes some changes in the way she presents the Trinity (giving first place to the Spirit, and 
discussing the persons of the Trinity before the unity of the Godhead) in order to better represent 
the experience of women . 591 She ends by affirming the idea of a God that is intimately related to 


590 Ibid., 88. 

591 Elizabeth A. Johnson, She Who Is: The Mystery of God in Feminist Theological Discourse , 10th 
anniversary ed (New York: Crossroad, 2002), 121-3. 
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creation, even to the point of suffering with it. God’s power is manifested as a deep, empowering 
love that transforms its objects . 592 

As in Boff s articulation of the Trinity, Johnson’s formulation has much to recommend it. 
She successfully criticizes the androcentrism of classical theology and creates a space within 
Trinitarian language for the affirmation of women as representations of the divine. In a similar 
way, however, the use of a different hermeneutic reveals some lurking assumptions about race 
and class within Johnson’s work. Using Delores William’s work, we might critique Johnson’s 
use of the concepts of conversion and motherhood. 

Johnson’s introduction of conversion appears in her chapter entitled “Women’s 
Interpreted Experience.” She opens the chapter with a caveat: “Given the diversity of women in 
the concrete, the precise shapes of women’s experience along with the validity of naming any 
particular characteristic or way of being in the world ‘female’ are matters of intense study and 
debate .” 593 Yet she goes on to say that the experience of conversion is one fundamental aspect of 
women’s experience in general, and for most of the book continues to talk about “women’s 
experience” as if it were more or less monolithic. For Johnson, conversion means gaining 
consciousness about the oppression of women and acting in resistance against the system of 
patriarchy. It also entails an affirmation of femininity and solidarity with other women. 

While it is true that women everywhere are somehow affected by patriarchy and that 
conversion from patriarchy is a liberating event, the way that Johnson talks about conversion 
assumes that the individual has some resources for independence and resistance. Delores 
Williams talks about how this assumption affects the way that feminists and womanists talk 
about God’s role in history. Because of their relatively privileged status compared to black 

592 Ibid., 269-70. 

593 Ibid., 61. 
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women, white feminists tend to see the main task as one of liberation, that is, resistance to and 
escape from systems of oppression. On the other hand, many black women focus more on 
survival or quality of life, which may involve remaining within systems of oppression at least for 
a period of time. Williams uses the example of Hagar, the slave woman, to illustrate her point. 
When Hagar escapes from slavery under Abram and Sarai, God meets Hagar in the wilderness 
and tells her to return to slavery in order to save herself and the unborn Ishmael (Genesis 16). 594 
This experience cannot really be called a conversion, since it has little to do with a change in 
Hagar’s perspective and more to do with her temporary acceptance of the arrangements of power 
in order to eventually find a more secure future. 

Another tension that arises when we read Johnson’s work in light of Williams’ womanist 
perspective is the reliance on mother images for God. In her discussion of the first person of the 
Trinity, Johnson makes this metaphor primary. She says there is “powerful and largely untapped 
truth available in the range of women’s experience of having and being mothers that can reshape 
speech about the mystery of God.” 595 For Johnson, God as mother implies creativity, nurture, and 
vulnerability, all traits that have been downplayed by the exclusively masculine imagery of 
classical theology. The vulnerability of motherhood, however, is tempered by a sense of power 
and autonomy: “[God the Mother] freely gives life to all creatures without calculating a return, 
loving them inclusively, joyfully saying the basic words of affirmation, ‘It is good that you 
exist.’” 596 

However, the experience of motherhood that Johnson assumes is not a universal one for 
all women. Williams discusses the ambiguity of motherhood from a womanist perspective; the 

594 Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, 196-9. 

595 Johnson, She Who Is, 2002, 178. 

596 Ibid., 179. 
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legacy of slavery means that motherhood does not always signify freedom or empowerment. As 
slaves, black women might be forced to be surrogate mothers, either as “mammies” who would 
take charge of the household and children of the slaveowner, or as unwilling sexual partners and 
literal mothers to slaveowners’ children. Of course, black women were given little support in 
raising their own children. 597 The legacy of slavery remains in effect today with the 
commercialization of the surrogacy industry. As Williams points out, modem surrogate mothers, 
sometimes called “breeder women” are often recruited from poor ethnic minorities. Although 
participation in such programs is voluntary, it is easy for these agencies to exploit women with 
few resources. As in slavery, black women end up carrying someone else’s children so that 
others may profit. 598 

This is not to say that the symbol of motherhood does not have some positive aspects in 
womanist thought; certainly black women’s roles as mothers have sometimes provided them 
with a greater level of authority and allowed for meaningful relationships with children, whether 
their own or not. However, Johnson’s use of motherhood as an unambiguously positive symbol 
reveals her relatively privileged status as a financially secure white woman. In fact, motherhood 
as a freely creative act is not generalizable to all women. 

As with Boff, the root of the problem lies in the assumption that experience can be placed 
into two categories - in this case, female and male - and that we can define the two categories 
enough to make generalizations about all experience. Even though Johnson is careful to 
recognize the diversity of women’s experience, she still believes that there are broad 
characteristics of women’s experience in general, such as conversion or motherhood. These 
characteristics are what allow her to make theological claims from a feminist perspective, but 

597 Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness, 60-83. 

598 Ibid., 82. 
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they also allow her to gloss over incommensurable differences within women’s experience, to 

the detriment of women minorities. Williams and other womanist theologians might ask, in the 

words of poet Lorraine Bethel, “What chou mean we, white girl?” 599 

There are a couple ways that liberation theologians have attempted to overcome the 

problem of binary distinctions while remaining within the traditional liberation methodology. 

The first is the feminist critique of dualism and hierarchy in general. As Johnson says, her goal is 

not to privilege one set of experiences (female) over another (male), but to use the experiences of 

women to challenge the system that has produced this binary. She says: 

In the perspective I am delineating two options are ruled out: reverse sexism, which 
would place women in dominant positions to the diminishment of men, and a sameness, 
which would level out genuine variety and particularity, disrespecting uniqueness. 

Instead, the goal is the flourishing of all beings in their uniqueness and interrelation - 
both sexes, all races and social groups, all creatures in the universe. 600 

The goal is laudable, but the methodology ends up thwarting her ability to be sensitive to 

difference, as shown in our earlier analysis. By “placing women’s experience at the center of 

inquiry,” 601 she already creates an abstraction (women’s experience) that goes beyond the 

concrete experiences of particular women. Although feminist theology may succeed in 

challenging the dualism of male and female, the fact that it accepts these as the basic categories 

to work with means that differences within female experience are ignored. In other words, even 

if liberation theologies attempt to construct a dialectic rather than a binary, the original terms that 

make up the dialectical synthesis will limit that synthesis in its ability to account for diversity. 

Another possibility is to try to take into account multiple forms of oppression at the 

outset. For example, Rosemary Radford Ruether’s ecofeminism shows how patriarchy links 

599 Lorraine Bethel, “What Chou Mean We, White Girl?,” Conditions: Five 11, no. 2 (1979): 86-92. 

600 Johnson, She Who Is, 2002, 32. 

601 Ibid., 33. 
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women to nature in order to privilege the more spiritual or rational male. Patriarchal systems 
have allowed humans, particularly Western males, to exploit the natural world for their own 
purposes. Ruether says, “The roots of this evil lie...in patterns of domination, whereby male 
elites in power deny their interdependency with women, exploiting human labor and the biotic 
community around them... They create cultures of deceit, which justify this exploitation by 
negating the value of those they use, while denying their own dependence on them.” 602 Thus 
Ruether is able to discuss both anthropocentrism and patriarchy in an integrated critique. 

Doing liberation theology from an integrated perspective is an important step forward 
because it highlights the way that different forms of oppression amplify each other. However, it 
does not necessarily solve the problem of binary distinctions. In the example of ecofeminism, for 
instance, we are still working with two categories that form a totality, although these categories 
are more complex. Rather than the simple male/female distinction, we now have a male- 
spiritual/female-natural binary. And this construction still functions in much the same way. It 
allows ecofeminists to generalize about the experiences of women and the environment in order 
to make theological claims from these experiences. Thus ecofeminism is open to the same 
problems of abstraction and exclusion that characterize other forms of liberation theology. 

The problem of these totalizing binaries is endemic to traditional liberation methodology, 
which requires a distinct oppressed group from which one can generalize. However, a new 
generation of liberation theologians may be able to shed some of the modem assumptions that 
underlie this problem. For example, Marcella Althaus-Reid has explored what she calls “indecent 
theology,” a theology that attempts to destabilize any totalities that may emerge in theological 
reflection. She says, 

602 Ruether, Gaia & God, 200. 
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Liberationists were modem in their hearts, challenging Christianity, the churches and the 
Scripture from the perspective of political analysis and the unveiling of class ideologies, 
but indecent theologians have gone further. It is not artificially unified identities, 
homogenous understandings or common-sense definitions that Indecent Theology seeks, 
but diversity, possibility and the sense of irreducibility which comes from the experiences 
of people at the margins and the margins of theology itself . 603 

Indecent theology avoids some of the problems of other liberation theologies because of its 

commitment to “queer” thinking, the assumption of heterogeneity rather than unified experience. 

At the same time, one would need to be careful not to simply make queemess into a new 

homogeneity. 

Monica Coleman, in her articulation of a third-wave womanism, also develops liberation 
theology in a way that takes account of the complexity and plurality of identity. She points out 
that womanist scholars themselves are often in positions of relative power in comparison to other 
black women, and that it can be problematic to impose “womanism” as an academic category 
onto others . 604 Rather, “third wave womanist thought is., .characterized by contradiction, 
ambiguity, multiplicity, hybridity, individualism, and activism .” 605 This means that womanist 
theology must relinquish “a sense of ownership around membership identity” in order to draw on 
and link together various types of feminist discourse that draw on experiences from around the 
globe . 606 

The commitment of liberation theology to the perspective of marginalized communities is 
one of the most significant advances in the history of theology. To the extent that it participates 
in the modem construction of universal narratives and homogenous categories of experience, 
however, it must continue to grow and respond to the complex relationship between various 


603 Althaus-Reid, From Feminist Theology to Indecent Theology, 143. 

604 Monica A. Coleman, Ain’t I a Womanist, Too? Third Wave Womanist Religious Thought (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2013), 7. 

605 Ibid., 13. 

606 Ibid, 19. 
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identities that increasingly defy neat categorization. There are resources in a process-Anabaptist 
view that make such a shift possible; it suggests some basic changes in methodology, not by 
giving up the commitment to concrete, marginal experience, but through deepening our 
understanding of the complexity and plurality of marginal space. The absence of Christ 
undermines any easy identification of the community with divine authority, but Christ’s flooding 
back into the world, especially in the marginalized or enemy, implies absolute loyalty to 
marginalized voices. 

Anabaptist Micrometaphysics as Non-Totalizing Liberation Theology 

Like all liberation theologies, the theology of the peace churches can be seen as arising 
from a particular experience of oppression, including the violence that is elicited by the act of 
resisting this oppression . 607 As Dorothee Solle says, the communities that trace their lineage back 
to the “left wing of the Reformation” have a basic affinity to a radical theological perspective , 608 
and could be expected to contribute to this movement of liberation theology especially as both 
have moved toward a more postmodern framework. Yet Anabaptists have generally had little 
interest in or impact on liberation theology . 609 This is partly because of the perception that 
liberation theology is open to violence as a method of achieving more just social structures, and 
also because of the difference in the way that liberation theologians have articulated the 


607 This is Sobrino’s “anti-Kingdom” that resists the liberation of the gospel. “Above all, [Jesus’ action] 
shows that the Kingdom is coming in the presence of an anti-Kingdom that permeates everything, not that it is 
starting from a tabula rasa." Jon Sobrino, Jesus the Liberator: A Historical-Theological Reading of Jesus of 
Nazareth, trans. Paul Bums and Francis McDonagh (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1993), 94-5. 

608 Dorothee Sdlle, Thinking about God: An Introduction to Theology (London: SCM Press, 1990), 21. 

609 There are many exceptions, as one might expect. Arnold Synder, for instance, has encourage 
Anabaptists to explore connections between their own emphasis on social practice and nonviolence with the 
revolution in Nicaragua in the 1980s. See “The Relevance of Anabaptist Nonviolence for Nicaragua Today,” 
Conrad Grebel Review 2, no. 2 (1984): 123-37. Also, in his development of Anabaptist theology, J. Denny Weaver 
explicitly connects his thought to that of black, feminist and womanist scholars. See especially The Nonviolent 
Atonement, 2011. 
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relationship between church and world. 610 Anabaptist theologians have often shied away from 
the idea that the church should be responsible for constructing social order, favoring instead a 
prophetic stance from outside the secular sphere. 

The fusion of process and Anabaptist metaphysics allows for a new way of engaging the 
question. Specifically, a process-Anabaptist micrometaphysics as outlined in the previous 
chapter offers a phenomenology of oppressed/oppressor dynamics that could help liberationists 
avoid a totalizing worldview. On the other hand, viewing this micrometaphysics as a form of 
liberation theology would help Mennonites and other peace churches to follow through on the 
most radical implications of their worldview and to avoid easy complacency in the face of more 
subtle forms of violence that are imposed through economic and political structures. 

First, it is important to note that Anabaptist thought arises from particular experiences of 
oppression, as do other liberation theologies. In chapter 1, we saw how the early Anabaptists 
began by challenging particular power structures of the church and the state which demanded 
Christians to participate in actions that were, to their eyes, contrary to the gospel. T his 
relationship was symbolized by infant baptism, which also functioned as a child’s entrance into 
the social order as a loyal citizen of the sovereign state. The Anabaptists saw this overlap of 
ecclesial and national identity as idolatrous. 

The Anabaptist challenge to the social order evoked a harsh response from the 
authorities. In order to understand this response, it is important to understand what was at stake 
in the conflict. From our perspective, some five hundred years after the fact, the disputes often 
seem to involve arcane theological matters; it is difficult to see why it should matter whether a 
Christian is baptized as an infant or as an adult, or why a pacifist position should be so 

610 See John Howard Yoder’s definition of liberation theology as neo-neo-neo-neo-Constantinianism, for 
example. Yoder, The Priestly Kingdom, 143. 
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threatening to the state. In the mid-sixteenth century, however, Europe was in turmoil; the 

hegemony of the Roman Catholic Church had been shattered by the Reformation, the feudal 

economic structure was disintegrating, religious wars consumed the continent, and the Ottoman 

Empire, at the very gates of Vienna, threatened to overrun all of Western Europe. The very 

existence of Christendom could by no means be taken for granted. In the face of these threats, 

church and state authorities were desperate to maintain the unity of the social fabric, and the 

Anabaptists represented a dangerous disintegration of the state’s ability to mobilize its citizens 

for its own survival. As the trial of the Anabaptist leader Michael Sattler (1527) shows, the 

rejection of state sovereignty in Anabaptism directly led to the refusal to fight against the state’s 

enemies. When accused of treason, Sattler said: 

If the Turks should come, we ought not to resist them; for it is written: Thou shalt 
not kill.. .But that I said, that if warring were right, I would rather take the field 
against the so-called Christians, who persecute, apprehend and kill pious 
Christians, than against the Turks, was for this reason: The Turk is a true Turk, 
knows nothing of the Christian faith; and is a Turk after the flesh; but you, who 
would be Christians, and who make your boast of Christ, persecute the pious 
witnesses of Christ, and are Turks after the spirit. 611 

The Anabaptism rejection of infant baptism therefore had the potential to weaken the ability of 

the state to control its subjects. This was the primary reason for both the Catholic and Protestant 

states’ systematic persecution of the Anabaptists. 

In the case of adults, state governments responded by capturing and executing the 

Anabaptists. For the children of Anabaptists, who would generally be withheld from baptism, the 

state was obliged to somehow separate the child from his or her parents in order to baptize them 

and educate (or re-educate) them in the proper religious way. This could be done by execution or 

by forcing the parents into exile. In at least one case, the judge himself took custody of the 


611 van Braght, Martyrs Mirror , 417. Needless to say, the judges were not impressed by Sattler’s reasoning, 
and he was executed shortly after the trial. 
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child. 612 State governments also placed children of Anabaptists in foster homes or used children 
as tools for extracting recantations from their Anabaptist parents. 613 

Thus began a long process of violent persecution against the Anabaptists lasting for about 

a century in northern Europe and two centuries in Switzerland and south Germany, with varying 

levels of intensity. In the United States, Mennonites can still be misunderstood or even harassed, 

especially during wartime, because of their “unpatriotic” views. The period around the First 

World War probably represented the worst of American anti-pacifist hysteria. My mother’s 

home church in Illinois, for instance, was painted yellow one night by some of the townspeople 

who were aware of the church’s stance against the war. In Kansas, Mennonites were bullied into 
% 

buying war bonds with tar and feathers or threats of lynching. 614 There is certainly more 
tolerance now, although one can still find evidence of mistrust; in my hometown of Goshen, 
Indiana, which has a large Mennonite population, one still occasionally hears political ads or 
editorials that accuse Mennonites of trying to take over the city, spread socialism, or corrupt the 
patriotic identity of the community. 615 

Through their subsequent experiences of exile and intimidation, the stories of the 
sixteenth-century martyrs have continued to shape the identity of Mennonites. One of the most 
iconic of these stories tells of Dirk Willems, who in 1569 was being pursued by the authorities, 
since his adult baptism made him a criminal in the eyes of the state. In the course of pursuit, the 


612 “It was in the interest of the governmental authority to protect the newborn children of Anabaptist 
mothers or parents from pernicious influences, and to integrate them into the prevailing religious-social order from 
the moment of birth. Marion Kobelt-Groch, ‘“Hear My Son the Instructions of Your Mother:’ Children and 
Anabaptism,” Journal of Mennonite Studies 17 (1999): 24. 

613 Ibid., 29-30. 

614 James C. Juhnke, “Mob Violence and Kansas Mennonites in 1918,” Kansas Historical Quarterly 43, no. 
3 (1977): 334-50. 

615 Including the reports by Fox News on Goshen College’s refusal to play the national anthem at sporting 
events. See Todd Staines, “National Anthem Banned at Mennonite College’s Sporting Events, Sparking Outcry,” 
FoxNews.com, June 7,2011, http://www.foxnews.com/us/2011/06/07/national-anthem-banned-at-mennonite- 
colleges-sporting-events-sparking-outcry/. 
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thief-catcher who was pursuing Willems fell through some ice and was about to drown. Willems 
returned to help the man out of the river and saved his life. Despite his kindness, Willems was 
recaptured and subsequently burnt at the stake. 616 

If we examine the worldview represented in the story of Dirk Willems, we see that it 
organizes the world into the community of faith and the systems that threaten that community 
with violence: the oppressed and oppressor, to use the language of liberation theology. The 
distinction itself is no different than other forms of liberation theology, which identify the poor, 
women, minorities, etc. as communities with particular access to an authentic interpretation of 
faith in the face of oppression from hierarchial and patriarchal systems. 617 This distinction has 
allowed Anabaptists to define themselves as separate from mainstream society. It is what allows 
for the sort of micrometaphysics that takes its source to be the distinct experience of a 
community outside mainstream society. But there is a key difference in the way that the 
Anabaptists construct the identity of the oppressed and oppressor that comes out of a particular 
redefinition of the prevailing models of sovereignty. 

The Sovereignty of God and Other in Process-Anabaptist Micrometaphysics 

According to Paul Kahn, the concept of sovereignty forms the basis for Western society’s 
capacity for violence. Unlike law, which seeks universal well-being for individuals, sovereignty 
demands absolute loyalty from its subjects at the expense of those beyond its borders. In order to 
defend its own identity, the sovereign demands a sacrifice that transcends the ordinary purview 
of law. The sovereign may therefore command a subject to kill or be killed on behalf of the 

616 van Braght, Martyrs Mirror, 741. 

617 This is certainly not an attempt to put Anabaptist experiences on the same level as other forms of 
oppression. Actually, after the first few centuries of their existence, Anabaptist groups have usually succeeded in 
forming relatively wealthy, tightly-knit communities wherever they have gone. Especially in the United States and 
Canada, Mennonites have yet to truly come to terms with their participation in colonialism and racism. However, 
through their refusal to acknowledge the primacy of national sovereignty, Mennonites always remain somewhat 
vulnerable to misunderstanding or suspicion from others. 
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political body. In democracies, the monarchical sovereign has been replaced by popular 
sovereignty, but this does not change the basic relationship between the individual citizen and 
the state, which can draft its citizens and ask them to die on its behalf. 618 In fact, it is only when 
the sovereign has the ability to demand such a sacrifice, Kahn suggests, that it can truly sustain 
political identity. 619 The sacredness of the national sovereign is precisely what the Anabaptists 
were challenging when they renounced the equation of baptism and citizenship. 

However, there are many ways of reconfiguring the concept of sovereignty. One might, 
for instance, reject the concept outright and argue that there is no communal identity that can 
demand a “sacrifice” from the individual. There are, for instance, humanitarian projects that do 
not demand sacrifice from their participants and therefore do not participate in systems of war 
and torture. As Kahn says: 

We may loosely speak of “sacrificing oneself for others” when we mean participation in 
public interest projects, both here and abroad. Admirable as these projects are, the 
meaning of sacrifice here has nothing to do with... literal self-sacrifice... Indeed, just the 
opposite, for these are generally projects founded on a cosmopolitan idea of law and a 
universal conception of material well-being, not the killing and being killed of sacrificial 
politics. 620 

This is why humanitarian workers generally vacate areas of violent conflict - their projects ask 
them to help others only as long as their own safety is not put at risk. Clearly, however, this kind 
of benevolent individualism is not the response of Dirk Willems, who ultimately gave up his own 
life in exchange for the wellbeing, not only of someone in need, but one who represented the 
system of oppression. 


618 “The king may have died, but the sacred quality of the sovereign still remains, and it remains a hungry 
god.” Paul W. Kahn, Sacred Violence: Torture, Terror, and Sovereignty (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
2008), 34. 

619 “Political meaning often enters the world through the killing and being killed of war. We take our first 
step towards torture when we take up arms in defense of the state. This is the step from law to sovereignty.” Ibid., 
14. 

620 Ibid., 100. 
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A second way of articulating the concept of sovereignty would be to associate it with a 
new, more just social order instead of the current nation-state. This is the response of classical 
Latin American liberation theology. Here, one’s ultimate loyalty is to the God who is 
discoverable in the experience of the poor and who leads towards their liberation from 
oppression. Jon Sobrino’s essay on the centrality of the concept of God’s reign for liberation 
theology exemplifies this viewpoint: “The primacy of the Reign of God is deduced not from this 
or that explicit assertion in the Christian scriptures (although there are such assertions), but from 
liberation theology’s concrete task - from that in which it shows more interest and which it 
analyzes more in detail, from that which more frequently stands in a relationship with the object 
of this theology’s priorities: the liberation of the poor.” 621 Based on this construal of sovereignty, 
one’s loyalty remains with the poor, to whom the reign of God is directed. This implies that the 
reign of God belongs to a particular community of the oppressed as opposed to the oppressors: 
“The Reign of God is not announced to everyone. It is not ‘proclaimed’ to all.. .The Reign is 
destined for certain groups. It is theirs. It belongs to them.” 622 Under this view of sovereignty, 
one’s ultimate loyalty rests with the poor and marginalized rather than the state. 

This view has the merit of demanding from its adherents a more robust commitment to 
justice than the humanitarianism of the previous paradigm, but it also lends itself to the 
totalization that we have already criticized. 623 One of the strengths of the liberation paradigm is 
that it links sovereignty to a particular, concrete group of marginalized people (Sobrino’s El 


621 Jon Sobrino, “Central Position of the Reign of God in Liberation Theology,” in Systematic Theology: 
Perspectives from Liberation Theology, ed. Jon Sobrino and Ignacio Ellacuria (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 
1993), 40. 

622 Juan Luis Segundo, quoted in Ibid., 56. 

623 See my previous paper, “The Hidden Totality of‘We’ in Liberation Methodology” 
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Salvador, for instance), 624 but this becomes a weakness when a reification of this sovereignty 
leads to a neglect of other marginalized groups, or when it glosses over levels of oppression 
within the marginalized community itself. From the perspective of the peace churches, this 
understanding of sovereignty also poses a problem when it legitimizes violence on behalf of the 
oppressed. 625 

The story of Dirk Willems suggests yet another possibility for the identification of 
sovereignty: that the sovereign is identified not with the political community, nor even a specific 
marginalized community, but with those who are external to one’s own identity. An Anabaptist 
view would suggest that, in order to transcend systems of violence and oppression, it is not 
enough to simply deny the sovereignty that founds political community or to shift this 
sovereignty onto a new community. These options merely produce either the insipid 
cosmopolitanism that withdraws in the face of danger, 626 or the defense of a totalizing ethos that 
only ends up mimicking the national sovereign on another level. Instead, it is necessary to turn 
the concept of sovereignty inside out, so that the sovereign maintains its ability to demand, but 
represents those excluded from the community rather than inside it. This requires a radical shift 
in identity since the sovereign can no longer be grasped as a symbol of a distinct group. In fact, 
the sovereign now represents the space outside of one’s own identity. This is a sovereign who 
requires loyalty on behalf of enemies, even oppressors, not against them. This is the sovereignty, 
or rather non/sovereignty, that the Anabaptists attributed to Christ. 


624 Sobrino, Jesus the Liberator, 8. 

625 Probably the violent potential of liberation theology has been overemphasized, especially in comparison 
to the structural violence of political/economic systems. However, it is true that liberation theology has not always 
lent itself to a pacifist paradigm. 

626 Kahn, Sacred Violence, 142. 
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When Christ as sovereign is dissolved into the external, this means that the Anabaptist 
meets his or her sovereign in the neighbor, especially the marginalized neighbor or the 
threatening neighbor - the enemy. The distinction between sovereign and enemy collapses as the 
king is manifested not just as an absence, nor as representing a particular oppressed group, but as 
immanentized in the Other - the absence that reappears as a presence in community. Christ can, 
without contradiction, serve as “Lord” and also as outcast, as expressed in the parable of the 
sheep and the goats in Matthew; “And the king will answer them, ‘Truly I tell you, just as you 
did it to one of the least of these who are members of my family, you did it to me.’” 627 The story 
loses its power either if the king were not truly sovereign (did not have authority), or if the king 
were not truly identified with the hungry, the stranger, and the imprisoned. 

A process-Anabaptist view is therefore just as concerned with the oppression of the poor 
as the liberation view, but it expresses this concern in a way that resists the totalization of the 
“poor” as a new community in which sovereignty could be vested. As soon as any particular 
marginalized group is incorporated into one’s identity, one must then search for a new 
manifestation of the sovereign that exists externally to the newly defined community. This keeps 
any marginalized community from maintaining a victim mentality, since no community can hold 
sovereignty as its own. Sovereignty is always something that one must look for outside of one’s 
identity, no matter what the status of one’s own community. In El Salvador, for instance, it is 
legitimate to see the poor as the beneficiaries of God’s sovereignty from the perspective of the 
broader economic systems (because the poor represent those who are external to these systems), 
but one could not reify this sovereignty, from the perspective of the poor, to justify a violent 


627 Matthew 25:40, NRSV. 
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response to oppression. As potential objects of violence, even those we call oppressors can be 
externalized, and therefore create the ethical demands of sovereignty. 

The demand of Christ’s non/sovereignty is therefore always toward nonviolence, since 
the loyalty which was once reserved for the state now lies with those who could be potential 
objects of our violence due to our identification with some community. War or violence for 
whatever purpose becomes a type of treason in the Anabaptist paradigm, even more serious than 
the usual form of treason because there is by definition no hope of establishing a legitimate 
government in the place of the current one. The act of establishment is precisely what would 
make it un-Christian. 

This is not to say that differences in power dynamics do not play a role in the Anabaptist 
response to different groups of people. Certainly those who have been historically disadvantaged 
demand advocacy and activism, and there is no place for cooperation with oppressive systems in 
the Anabaptist perspective. However, the Anabaptist theology of sovereignty does require that an 
oppressor be treated as if he or she was worthy of one’ s ultimate respect, even loyalty, as the 
story of Dirk Willems illustrates. Difficult as this may seem, this view of sovereignty does 
safeguard against the totalization of liberation, since it immediately destabilizes sovereignty as 
soon as it becomes lodged in one’s own person or community. It assumes that no community is 
immune from the possibility of perpetrating violence on behalf of its own identity, and therefore 
demands that every community be mindful of those who may be externalized, either consciously 
or unconsciously. 

The sovereignty that appears outside of the community does not imply a devaluation of 
one’s own identity, whether communal or personal. The inverse of sovereignty in this 
perspective is not worthlessness but wholeness or fulfillment. God appears within this space too, 
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but not as sovereign, that is, not as ultimate demand. It would be possible, however, in cases of 
self-alienation or oppression within a particular group, to locate sovereignty within oneself or 
within the community (here defined in a technical sense as a particular institution rather than as 
an ideal group that has integrated all of its members’ interests or identities). In this case, 
sovereignty is experienced as a demand for greater wholeness or affirmation of the self or 
community. But insofar as one is able to successfully respond to these demands, they cease to 
function as demands. Therefore sovereignty is constantly shifting as a community (or person) 
succeeds or fails to respond to the various demands upon it. It also always appears to us from a 
multiplicity of sources, perhaps simultaneously from within and without the technical boundaries 
of a community. 

As noted earlier, a liberation theology of this type actually has significant affinity with 
some postmodern liberation theologians, like Schiissler Fiorenza, Althaus-Reid, or Coleman. 
What a process-Anabaptist view adds to these discourses is the recognition that oppression is not 
something that flows in one direction from the privileged to the marginalized. Oppression 
depends on the shifting, unstable relations between people and communities with multiple 
identities that are all constructed by reference to other identities. Oppression therefore springs up 
in new and surprising ways all the time, and liberatory discourses must be as flexible and nimble 
as these changing relations in order to keep from finding themselves in the position of 
oppressors. Even a concept like the “ekklesia of wo/men” implies that there is a group in which 
one can have membership as marginalized in distinction to the privileged “malestream.” 628 
Again, this does not mean that liberation is irrelevant, or that degrees of oppression are 
meaningless, but it does imply that any individual or group, including Anabaptists themselves, 

628 Schiissler Fiorenza, Jesus: Miriam’s Child, Sophia's Prophet, 27. 
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can use liberation as a shield to avoid dealing with his or her own oppressive tendencies. The 
Anabaptist liberation theology described here demands that we treat liberation as a constant 
process, destabilizing and reshaping relational patterns, instead of a possession that our own 
community holds. 

I do not mean to imply that this one micrometaphysical construction from an Anabaptist 
perspective can replace the kind of particular theological reflection that arises from other specific 
marginalized spaces. Anabaptist micrometaphysics should be used alongside feminist, black, 
queer and mujerista theologies as part of the lens the theologian uses to interpret the data of 
everyday experience. On its own, like other forms of liberation theology, an Anabaptist 
construction can too easily assume that it grasps its own categories, and forget that the 
methodology of nonviolence includes the deconstruction of any particular, self-satisfied peace. 
One of the benefits of treating Anabaptist micrometaphysics as a liberation theology, then, is to 
remind peace advocates that their knowledge of what peace means depends on just those voices 
of which they have not yet taken account. In other words, there is always something new to learn 
about peace if one looks beyond whatever identity one has constructed around oneself. In 
American society, this often has to do with the invisible (or disguised) systems of economy and 
politics that link us unconsciously to the rest of the world. 

Together with other forms of liberation, Anabaptist micrometaphysics can help to 
deconstruct the universal narratives that tend to twist efforts of liberation into re-oppressive 
discourses. It offers a unique way of constructing the definitions of communal identity and 
religious loyalty. By defining the sovereignty or reign of God in terms of those who are excluded 
from the community, this micrometaphysics destabilizes the potentially violent reifications of 
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self-categorization and demands constant attention to the marginalities of any constructed space, 
no matter how seemingly peaceful, just or liberating. 
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Chapter 10: Adventures in Nonviolence 


An Aesthetics of Nonviolence 

The interaction of process and Anabaptist metaphysics introduces the idea of a divine absence 
that draws forward the creative interplay of a chaos of relations, as well as the inundation of the 
divine back into the emerging world. I have argued that this is a nonviolent metaphysics, 
precisely because the absence of a transcendent ideal keeps us from reifying peace itself as a 
means of domination. In this concluding chapter, then, we draw out a few more implications of a 
nonviolence that sees its origins in the creative play of the world as a response to God’s 
invitation towards adventure. Most importantly, this view of nonviolence is closer to aesthetics 
than ethics, as it has been traditionally understood. 

Whitehead’s metaphysical vision is an aesthetic one. The events which are the basis of 
the Whiteheadian universe are quanta of creativity, selecting available elements, setting them 
beside one another to form contrasts and harmonies, and enjoying the outcome of their own 
handiwork. The universe is made up of artists, from the lowliest subatomic particle to the most 
accomplished painter, musician or philosopher. As Whitehead says, “The teleology of the 
Universe is directed to the production of Beauty.” 629 Thus the cosmos is described through an 
“aesthetico-metaphysics” 630 in which both ontology and ethics play subordinate roles. Such a 
metaphysical scheme can no longer be contained by an “ethical” system per se, but must be 
described aesthetically as a cosmos-wide instantiation of beauty. While aesthetics does have a 
certain set of standards, Whitehead’s metaphysics denies the possibility of dogmatic or absolute 
ethical statements. Good and evil can be discussed in terms of their ability to contribute aesthetic 


629 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 265. 

630 Henning, The Ethics of Creativity, 3. 
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appeal to the world (or not), but cannot be defined a priori in terms of particular actions, 
outcomes, duties or virtues as is usual in the history of Western philosophy. 

As outlined in chapter 7, Mennonite ethicists like Chris Huebner or Peter Blum have 
recently come to similar conclusions about their concept of nonviolence. Peace is something that 
emerges out of a creative encounter, not a commodity that can be brought from the outside to 
resolve a conflict. The practice of nonviolence depends rather on one’s own vulnerability and 
patience toward others, without a denial of the self as part of a network of relations. Mennonites 
have been less likely to use the language of aesthetics, but by giving up the idea of pacifism as a 
content-laden ethical absolute, they have actually made the move into aesthetics, in which 
goodness or rightness must be described as a form of beauty rather than a proposition. 

Our aesthetic micrometaphysics implies a denial of any ethical absolutes, but requires 
creative nonviolence as the ground of ethics. Such nonviolence in its pure form will always elude 
our grasp, but will exist nonetheless as an absolute demand. This aesthetic framework is based 
on the idea of reality as events, self-created unities of past influences. Beauty is determined by 
the level of contrast that can be held in a harmonious whole. At higher levels of complexity, 
more contrast can be accommodated. If an occasion prehends within itself two seemingly 
contradictory elements, the ethical demand from a process-Anabaptist perspective is to creatively 
transform these elements into a no-longer-contradictory whole, not to weigh one against the 
other to see which has the most potential for complexity. Complexity arises as a result of a sort 
of hospitality toward contradiction; the attempt to choose one over against the other would be 
precisely to give up on ethics in an aesthetic-based metaphysics. 

If violence is the exclusion of one interest or good for the sake of another, then violence, 
of whatever kind, makes ethics impossible for the emerging occasion. Although Beauty can take 
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an infinite variety of forms, it does require for its construction the inclusion of conflicting 
elements in an integrated whole. Nonviolence is therefore a meta-ethical principle that is 
necessary for an ethical decision to arise in any given situation. In itself, nonviolence does not 
imply any particular course of action. A resolution to a conflicting set of data may be discovered 
or constructed in many different ways. Nonviolence is simply the urge to constructive 
experimentation, the “form” of ethics; occasions draw ethical content from their actual world. 

For finite occasions, of course, the complete integration of the past is impossible. Some 
level of violence appears to be inevitable. “Life is robbery,” as Whitehead says. 631 This may be 
true, yet it does not relieve us of the imperative toward nonviolence. To the extent that violence 
is inevitable, so ethics itself is always incomplete and fallible. Complete nonviolence is always 
an unachieved ideal which draws us out of our provincial ethical constructions, destabilizing any 
particular ethical claims and allowing for ever broader sensitivities. In short, nonviolence is the 
contentless absolute which deconstructs all absolutes. 

Our process-Anabaptist micrometaphysics thus implies a shift in our way of thinking 
about ethics that takes us beyond traditional categories. The demand of this im/possible ideal is 
ambiguous and challenging. On one level, nonviolence characterizes all becoming occasions; the 
emergence of every event in the world is simply the construction of a sphere of nonviolence. On 
the other hand, nonviolence is that which demolishes all such spheres. As the necessary 
precondition for Beauty, nonviolence manifests itself as Peace. As the destabilizing ideal, 
nonviolence manifests itself as Adventure. We are left with a tentative hope and an urge toward 
previously unknown greatness. 

The Problem of Onto-Aesthetics: Beauty vs. the Beautiful 

631 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 105. 
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In Adventures of Ideas, Whitehead makes an important distinction between “Beauty” and the 
“Beautiful.” Beauty is the achievement of an actual occasion. It is the result of its spontaneity 
and is thus irreducible to its component parts. As opposed to the Beautiful, Beauty is fully actual 
by virtue of the occasion’s determinateness. However, we may analyze the occasion into its 
particular elements. Those elements that especially contribute, or have a unique potential to 
contribute, to an occasion’s achievement of Beauty can be termed beautiful. “The Beauty 
realized in an occasion depends both on the objective content from which that occasion 
originates and also on the spontaneity of the occasion. The objective content is ‘beautiful’ by 
reason of the Beauty that would be realized in that occasion by a fortunate exercise of its 
spontaneity.” 632 When we talk about the beautiful, Whitehead says, we generally have in mind 
humans who have particular artistic capabilities, or of certain places or groups that have a unique 
tendency towards art. In any case, “‘beautiful’ means the inherent capability for the promotion of 
Beauty when functioning as a datum in a percipient occasion.” 633 This is beauty in a secondary 
sense; unlike Beauty proper, it is an abstraction from the ultimate reality which is the occasion. It 
refers to the potential of some element to add intensity to experience, but says no thin g about how 
it will actually be integrated into a given occasion. 

Much of process ethicists’ suspicion of pacifism has to do with mistaking the Beautiful 
for Beauty itself, a classic case of the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” 634 Even Whitehead 
himself appears to waver between internal and external aesthetic standards. Although Beauty 
refers to an internal achievement, Whitehead also says that “any system of things which in any 

632 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 255. 

633 Ibid., 256. 

634 “There is an error; but it is merely the accidental error of mistaking the abstract for the concrete. It is an 
example of what I will call the ‘Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness.’” Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the 
Modern World (New York: Free Press, 1967), 51. 
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wide sense is beautiful is to that extent justified in its existence,” 635 which might imply that one 

could use an external aesthetic standard to justify one interest against a conflicting one. In Modes 

of Thought, Whitehead says that the purpose of morality is to safeguard the “importance” of 

experience. “Whether we destroy, or whether we preserve, our action is moral if we have thereby 

safeguarded the importance of experience so far as it depends on that concrete instance in the 

world’s history.” 636 But here Whitehead must be referring to the potential for Beauty (the 

Beautiful) rather than Beauty itself, since the internal state of an occasion needs no safeguarding. 

I would like to suggest, however, that despite Whitehead’s failure to follow through on 

the ethical implications of his own metaphysical insights, a process-Anabaptist perspective 

allows for a more novel ethical paradigm, and with fewer internal contradictions. In the endeavor 

to hold Whitehead accountable to his distinction between Beauty and the Beautiful, the first 

principle to be recognized is that Beauty in the Whiteheadian sense cannot be externally codified 

or measured without equating it with the Beautiful. Rather, its measure comes from an internal 

sense of achievement as a result of the novel unification and integration of contrasting elements. 

Simone Weil’s description of art appears to do more justice to Whitehead’s aesthetic vision: 

If we ask why such and such a word in a poem is in such and such a place and if there is 
an answer, either the poem is not of the highest order or else the reader has understood 
nothing of it.. .In the case of a really beautiful poem the only answer is that the word is 
there because it is suitable that it should be. The proof of this suitability is that it is there 
and that the poem is beautiful. The poem is beautiful, that is to say the reader does not 
wish it other than it is. 637 

If we abandon onto-aesthetics altogether, we could cease seeking for a particular explanation of 
why something is beautiful, and fmd aesthetic justification in the experience of fittingness. In 
other words, as Whitehead says, “Beauty is left as the one aim which by its very nature is self- 


635 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 265. 

636 Whitehead, Modes of Thought, 15. 

637 Simone Weil, Waiting for God (New York: Harper Perennial, 2009), 113. 
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justifying.” 638 The Beautiful, therefore, has no part in our aesthetics except as a useful 
abstraction. 

This is not to say that Beauty cannot be described at all. Hartshome’s “aesthetic matrix,” 
which identifies beauty as striking an optimal balance between chaos and monotony and between 
complexity and simplicity, could be retained as long as it was understood to refer to a 
concrescing subject instead of the potential of some organization of occasions to foster a 
complex integration. 639 We may say, for instance, that an occasion achieves Beauty when it is 
able to maximize its integration of contrasting elements. Brian Henning’s three-step ethical 
process (education, inclusivity, and complexity) could still be useful - an occasion must take a 
broad view of the interests of its environment, unify and integrate these interests, and attend to 
the profundity and novelty of this integration. 640 

It is also always the case that internal Beauty is constituted by an occasion’s relations to 
God and the world. It is precisely this fact that refutes Schindler’s accusation of solipsism in 
Whitehead’s ethics. 641 Although true value is always coextensive with the becoming occasion, 
this becoming is technically an integration of the entire cosmos. Schindler is correct to say that 
value is always subjective, that is, that it can only be posited within an occasion itself. However, 
the value of an occasion depends on the extent to which it attributes value to the elements it 
receives from its environment. The internal constitution of each occasion means that subjective 


638 Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 266. 

639 Charles Hartshome, Creative Synthesis and Philosophic Method (London: SCM Press, 1970), 305. For a 
discussion of this matrix as it relates to ethics, see Henning, The Ethics of Creativity, 100-12. 

640 Henning, The Ethics of Creativity, 151-55. 

641 “In a word, given value as coextensive with actuality and actuality in turn as coextensive with self- 
seeking creative activity, things other than the self, that is, the world as given to me (any actual entity), can have 
value only as an object for my own self-realization. That world can have value always and only for me, never in 
itself.” 
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value does not lead to “subjectivism” in the sense of isolating occasions from one another. 642 It 
does mean, however, that each occasion will attribute value to the world in an irreducibly 
relative way. There is no privileged standpoint of ethics by which we can compare aesthetic 
visions. It is not that Whitehead is unable to affirm a “universe of value,” but that Whitehead is 
unable to affirm a universal scheme of value. 

If we accept a nonviolent aesthetics along the lines implied by Whitehead’s idea of 
Beauty, the first casualties would be ontologically-based hierarchies of value. 643 In fact, any 
comparison of one level of value with another would be meaningless in this framework, since 
there can be no “comparer” outside both frames of reference. With the abandonment of onto- 
aesthetics, we also abandon the assumption that actions can be justified by comparing the 
probable outcomes of the alternatives. If aesthetics refers to an occasion’s attempt at a mutually 
enhancing resolution of elements, then the privileging of one element over against another is 
therefore automatically an un-aesthetic mode of thought. 

An application of this aesthetic reformulation would yield very different conclusions 
from those offered in previous process ethics. For example, Brian Henning uses the example of a 
horse eating some grass. Henning argues that the horse is justified in eating the grass because the 
horse’s experience is much more complex than that of the grass. As long as the horse is not 
endangering the ecosystem as a whole, the horse’s interests outweigh the plants’. If we truly 
followed the implications of Whitehead’s aesthetics, however, the horse is no longer justified by 

642 In fact, Whitehead embraces “subjectivism” in the sense that “nothing is to be received into the 
philosophical scheme which is not discoverable as an element in subjective experience.” Whitehead, Process and 
Reality , 166. 

643 Jay McDaniel gives a great example of this way of thinking: “As the tick invades the dog, it does not 
deem itself less worthy of survival than the dog. While in fact its life may matter less to it than does that of the dog 
to the dog, and its subconscious experiences may be less rich than that of the dog, it does not know this. A tick does 
not rank itself.” Unfortunately in the rest of this book he discusses just how such rankings may in fact be made so as 
to justify the privilege of the higher-order over the lower-order creatures. Jay B. McDaniel, Of God and Pelicans: A 
Theology of Reverence for Life (Louisville, Ky.: Westminster John Knox Press, 1989), 84. 
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virtue of its ontological complexity in eating the grass, although there is little hope that the horse 
will be disposed to seek a creative resolution to this situation. If there is any justification, in fact, 
it is just this obvious inability of the horse to integrate the interests of surrounding beings to any 
significant extent. We are inclined to pardon the horse in this case, just as we would pardon a 
child who misbehaves through “not knowing any better.” But this pardon is not due to the 
absence of wrong; it is due to the absence of creativity. In an aesthetic system, greater 
ontological complexity means greater responsibility to fulfill one’s internal artistic ability, not 
greater privilege. The comparison of interests that Henning makes is already the abandonment of 
aesthetic responsibility. 

While Beauty is relativized in this framework, the internal demand for integration yields 
one “absolute” aesthetic criterion - nonviolence. Because the aesthetic principle disallows a 
competitive paradigm, there is no longer the possibility of justified violence that chooses the 
lesser evil for the sake of the greater good. To do so would be to exclude some interest from the 
aesthetic process and therefore to derail any potential for creative transformation. Violence 
precludes aesthetics, or, to put it positively, nonviolence is the ground of the possibility of 
Beauty. 

Nonviolence as Peace, Nonviolence as Adventure 

The implications of nonviolence as the ground of Beauty are twofold. First, Beauty is manif ested 
in the world in a localized way as occasions form spheres of nonviolent integration of their 
environments. There is no occasion that exists without Beauty, or in other words, every occasion 
will be nonviolent to some extent. Second, every sphere of nonviolence is incomplete. There is 
an “outside” that threatens to expose the inadequacy of the integration within any given sphere. 
These two implications constitute the optimistic, stabilizing aspect of Whitehead’s aesthetics and 
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the defiant, destabilizing aspect. These manifestations of nonviolence correspond to Whitehead’s 
notions of Peace and Adventure. 

As many process ethicists have noted, Whitehead’s metaphysics assume that every 
occasion has some level of value. Whitehead says, “But if we discard the notion of vacuous 
existence, we must conceive each actuality as attaining an end for itself. Its very existence is the 
presentation of its many components to itself, for the sake of its own ends.. .This is the doctrine 
that each actuality is an occasion of experience, the outcome of its own purposes.” 644 Since all 
occasions integrate components of their environment to some level, all exhibit a level of 
nonviolence, and therefore, Beauty. 

Theoretically, in fact, Whitehead says that all data prehended by an actual occasion are 
compatible for integration. According to the Category of Subjective Unity, “The many feelings 
which belong to an incomplete phase in the process of an actual entity, though unintegrated by 
reason of the incompleteness of the phase, are compatible for integration by reason of the unity 
of their subject.” 645 There is therefore the potential for every occasion to completely integrate its 
environment, or in other words to exist in a purely nonviolent manner toward its environment. 
Any conflict is a potential source of unified contrast; it depends merely on the occasion’s ability 
to find a creative arrangement of the various interests involved. 

The theoretical possibility of complete nonviolence is made actual in the consequent 
nature of God. Here, nothing of the world is lost, and nothing discarded. All conflict, even the 
most seemingly intractable, finds its resolution in God’s feeling of the world. Here there is not 
even the vapid compromise or the half-hearted concessions that characterize many of our 
negotiations. As Whitehead says, God exhibits an infinite patience that allows for a perfect unity 

644 Alfred North Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1929), 24-5. 

645 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 26. 
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of the events in the world. “God’s role is not the combat of productive force with productive 
force, of destructive force with destructive force; it lies in the patient operation of the 
overpowering rationality of his conceptual harmonization.” 646 God’s consequent nature is given 
to the world in each moment as the initial aim for a becoming occasion. God is therefore the 
ultimate principle of nonviolence which sets the ideal for an occasion’s own integration. 

Of course, finite occasions always (or almost always) 647 fail to unify their prehensions 
completely. Most occasions in the world have an extremely small sphere of influences which are 
integrated into the final satisfaction. Even human beings can generally accommodate only a tiny 
portion of their actual world. The most ethical of us is working only with a particular set of data, 
attempting to integrate the interests of a certain group of people and organisms, usually those 
with a high level of dependence upon one another. 648 Every occasion is engaged, more or less 
successfully, in building and expanding a circle of nonviolence in which mutually exclusive 
interests are transformed into beautiful contrasts. The consistent achievement of nonviolence, 
however limited, is a fact to be celebrated and relished. As discussed in chapter 7, Whitehead 
calls this feeling the sense of Peace, which manifests itself as a faith in the potential of the world 
to find its unification in contrast rather than conflict. This is also a faith in God, not as “ruling 


646 Ibid., 346. 

647 Some process theologians have suggested that the historical person of Jesus responded perfectly to the 
divine aim in every moment of his life, which would require complete integration of his actual world. Suchocki, 

God, Christ, Church, 91. 

648 Noddings’ work on care ethics might provide a good description of how this usually occurs in human 
beings. Nel Noddings, Caring: A Feminine Approach to Ethics & Moral Education, 2nd ed (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2003). We tend to extend care to a certain range of things, namely those for which we take a 
certain level of responsibility. This can cut across usual biological hierarchies - so we might privilege a pet dog over 
a human living in China. We have a relationship with the one, and not with the other. Process ethics, however, 
would suggest the need to constantly expand our sphere of care to more and more others. 
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Caesar,” “ruthless moralist,” or “unmoved mover,” but as the “tender [element] of the world, 
which slowly and in quietness operate[s] by love.” 649 

There is another aspect of nonviolence, however, that is implied by this doctrine. In this 
form, nonviolence appears to us as a dangerous, chaotic, destabilizing force. It is the 
consequence of focusing not on the inside of one’s sphere of nonviolence, but on the outside. 
Because the nonviolence that is achieved in the world is always only a partial one, there remains 
a level of uncertainty about the ethics of any given action. It is always possible, even probable, 
that there remains an unaccounted factor that makes one’s action oppressive. However, given the 
theoretical possibility of integration, this unaccounted factor can never be simply ignored, but 
always exists as a demand upon us. 650 

The boundaries of a sphere of integration can be constructed from a conscious or 
unconscious exclusion of elements of one’s actual world. The conscious exclusion of these 
elements is what has passed for ethics in much of Western discourse (and in the discourse of 
most process thought). The choice for the lesser of two evils is a conscious decision to extend the 
boundary of one’s nonviolence only so far and no further. It sets limits on the Beauty that can 
arise from a situation. The doctrine of “just war” is a good example of a historically influential 
limitation on Beauty. The basic motivation behind just war is a laudable one: it seeks to curb 
wars of self-interest, to minimize the harm done to civilians, and to ensure that violence does not 


649 Whitehead, Process and Reality, 343. 

650 This is perhaps similar to Levinas’ “ethics of the face,” where ethics is defined as a “calling into 
question of my spontaneity by the presence of the Other.” Levinas, Totality and Infinity, 43. On the other hand, 
process ethics would agree with Derrida that this demand goes beyond a two-way encounter, and includes a 
multiplicity of others: “Tout autre est tout autre.” Jacques Derrida, The Gift of Death; And, Literature in Secret, 2nd 
ed. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2008), 82. 
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spiral out of control . 651 Within a particular sphere, the just war doctrine succeeds in integrating 
the interests of the relevant parties. However, it also promotes the idea that an obstinately 
belligerent nation (always the other nation, of course) cannot be finally confronted by any means 
other than violence. Of course, it is good to try other methods of resolution, but the “last resort” 
is war. Our process-Anabaptist aesthetic, on the other hand, would suggest that the idea of a last 
resort is really just the general failure of human creativity at a certain level of discomfort. 
Nonviolence becomes a principle that works against such complacency. 

In the majority of cases, however, the exclusion of elements in a concrescing occasion is 
unconscious. It includes the usual narrowness of ethical concern, but can develop into systemic 
forms of violence if this narrowness becomes a pattern. In either case, education is particularly 
important in order to bring previously neglected elements into consciousness . 652 The introduction 
of new elements may require a complete deconstruction of the existing aesthetic structure in 
order to make room for new contrasts and harmonies to arise. So, for instance, social structures 
in the United States that have worked well for a certain group of citizens (white, male, Christian, 
heterosexual, etc.) will need to be adjusted, or in some cases completely demolished, to 
accommodate new structures that allow for success across a broader group of people. Here 
nonviolence is what allows Discord to break into an existing structure . 653 

The principle that best captures this aspect of nonviolence is what Whitehead calls 
Adventure. Adventure is the imaginative impulse that urges us beyond existing achievements. As 


651 Insofar as one focuses on the internal goals of just war theory, it could be compatible with pacifism. 
This recognition is the basis for the just peacemaking movement. Just Peacemaking: Ten Practices for Abolishing 
War, 2nd ed. (Cleveland, Ohio: Pilgrim Press, 2004), 9. 

652 Here I agree with Henning: “Thus aesthetic education must be our first concern, so that we may 
understand the values affected by and achievable through our actions.” Henning, The Ethics of Creativity, 151. 

653 “Thus the contribution which can be supplied by Discord - in itself destructive and evil - is the positive 
feeling of a quick shift of aim from the tameness of outworn perfection to some other ideal with its freshness still 
upon it.” Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, 257. 
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Whitehead says, a certain level of Adventure can be accommodated within current structures. 
“But, given the vigour of adventure, sooner or later the leap of imagination reaches beyond the 
safe limits of the epoch, and beyond the safe limits of learned rules of taste. It then produces the 
dislocations and confusions marking the advent of new ideals for civilized effort .” 654 
Nonviolence as Adventure therefore acts in defiance of the status quo; depending on one’s 
perspective, it may loom as a threatening thunderstorm or be welcomed as a Messiah. 
Nonviolence: The Im/Possible Ideal 

What is the relevance of an im/possible ideal for human action in the world? The more pragmatic 
of us may simply shrug off this ideal by saying that it is unattainable. The militantly idealistic 
may use it as a denunciation of all existing structures and achievements. However, the 
appropriate response to the sort of ideal is rather one of humble striving toward greater aesthetic 
forms. An achievement of Beauty should not be disparaged for its narrowness, nor should the 
breadth of any accomplishment of nonviolence prevent us from searching out its hidden 
oppressiveness. The worst conclusion we could draw from process-Anabaptist micrometaphysics 
is a justification of existing violence, no matter how unavoidable it seems at the time. 

Nonviolence is at once the highest ethical principle and the destruction of “ethics” in 
general. It is the constant but never static urge to go beyond the status quo into a new aesthetic 
configuration. The more we attempt to satisfy this desire, the more we realize that pure 
nonviolence is beyond our grasp, taunting us, as it were, from the edges of our too-comfortable, 
too-provincial world. Yet to stop reaching for the boundaries means the stagnation of our moral 
outlook and the suffocation of ethics altogether. The gift of the process-Anabaptist framework is 
its encouragement never to give up on the nonviolent quest for Beauty. 

654 Ibid., 279. 
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